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Fhe Shuffle” ~~ 


HE reorganisation of the Government, which has been talked 
about for so long, has made a mixed impression now that it 
has finally arrived. For some things in it the Prime Minister 

deserves full praise. He has made a real effort not only to bring new 
blood in but also to give the able young men of his party their chance 
in office. He is also to be congratulated on some of the changes he 
has not made ; Ministers who are doing well have been left alone, 
conspicuously at the Board of Trade and the Colonial Office. But it is 
the reshuffle among the senior posts that matters most, and there the 
verdict must be rather different. Only a Prime Minister can know 
all the elements of the problem to be solved in Cabinet-making, and 
it is right to give him the benefit of any doubts in the arrangement 
of his team. But when all allowance has been made for Sir Anthony 
Eden’s perplexities, there are still a number of apprehensions about 
the changes that need to be voiced. 

The first cause of anxiety is the change at the Exchequer—though 
it should be said at once that it is not the coming of Mr Macmillan 
that is disturbing so much as the going of Mr Butler, and not his going 
in principle (for he has had a long innings and has a right to feel tired) 
so much as his going at this precise juncture. For it will be widely 
interpreted, both at home and abroad, as a confession of the failure 
of his policy. And in this there are grave dangers. It is true that 
nobody at this moment can put his hand on his heart and avow that 
Mr Butler’s policy is an unmitigated success, The manifest facts of 
the present—the knife-edge equilibrium of sterling, the still merrily 
revolving spiral of domestic cost inflation—themselves deny it. But 
the best course is still to press on with the policy of monetary restraint 
and give it time and scope to do its work. It is essential to give the 
whole commercial world the confidence that the Government will 
find the resolution to persevere—and to make what looks like a con- 
fession of failure is hardly the way to do that. If Mr Butler had to 
leave the Exchequer, it is a thousand pities that his departure could 
not have been delayed until his policies had received the vindication 
that is still to be expected. 

Moreover, there is an external danger. Among foreign observers, 
and foreign holders of sterling, Mr Butler has built for himself a 
strong reputation as the guarantor of its value. In his speech at 
Istanbul in September, which stopped a slide against the pound, he 
gave his pledge that whatever needed to be done inside this country 
to assure the stability of sterling would be done. If he now goes, the 
Continent will wonder whether the pledge goes too, whether perhaps 
Mr Butler’s colleagues have found its implications politically too 
inconvenient. Foreigners, of course, do not understand the doctrine 
of collective responsibility. But can even a native observer feel 
absolutely sure that a new Chancellor, whose personal colours are 
less completely nailed to the mast of virtue, will steer the same course ? 
The rumours of the change have already disturbed the foreign 
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exchange market, and the actuality may possibly bring 
another adverse turn in the tide of confidence. It was 
a hazardous thing to do. 

In point of fact, however, if these psychological clouds 
hanging over his advent can be dispersed, Mr Macmillan 
may well make an excellent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He is a man of wide knowledge and firm 
views, and when he wishes can show great moral courage 
—he is both a thinker and a successful administrator. 
The only doubt one feels about him is whether his eyes 
are not a little too widely open to the main political 
chance. No one who set about building 360,000 houses 
a year with such gusto and success, fully knowing the 
whole time what harm he was doing to the national 
economy, can be regarded as quite the ideal man to do 
the unpopular thing just because it is right. But these 
are suspicions which, like the interpretations of policy 
that will be put on Mr Butler’s departure, Mr 
Macmillan will have plenty of early opportunities to 
dispel. 


* 


The second cause of anxiety about the new arrange- 
ments is the scope of the new duties to which Mr Butler 
is going. He is (rightly) eschewing the title of Deputy 
Prime Minister and he is (still more rightly) not being 
set up as the overlord of any department .of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. His duties will apparently be almost 
entirely political rather than administrative. He is to 
lead the Commons ; he is to re-establish contact with 
the rank and file, to encourage initiative while counsel- 
ling patience to ambition ; he is to look after the party 
machinery ; he is to go back to his old job of ideas man 
of the Tory party and protector of its back room boys. 
These are all things that need doing and that have been 
neglected since the Conservatives returned to office four 
years ago. 

But are they not, most of them, the Prime Minister’s 
job ? And when anyone other than the Prime Minister 
tries to do them all at once, does he not get into a 
painful dilemma—either he is given too little backing 
and authority to do the job properly (Mr Morrison 
could give evidence en that) or else he does it too well - 
and divides the leadership. Traditionally, and actually, 
it is a very risky thing for a senior minister to accept an 
office that carries responsibility without power. It may 
be said, of course, that Mr Butler ought to know what 
he is doing and that it will be his own funeral if he 
slips up. But he is as clearly the heir apparent to Sir 
Anthony Eden, and with as little challenge from any 
one else, as Sir Anthony himself was to Sir Winston 
Churchill, and so long as that is so, it cannot be to the 
party’s advantage—or, so long as the party is in office, 
to the country’s—that he should be devalued. - — 

A third complaint relates to the Ministry of Defence. 
{t is now to have its third new Minister in fourteen 
months. This is not the way to treat an office where 
continuity of policy and a firm hand in applying it are 
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more vital than anywhere else. Moreover, to move int 
it a Minister who—charming and able as Sir Walte 
Monckton is—has for months been in indifferent heal} 
and complaining of the ardours of the Ministry of 
Labour is to treat the portfolio of Defence as if it wer 
a sort of rest cure. It has long been said that $j 
Walter’s heart is really on the judicial bench, 
will be unforgivable if there has to be still anothe 


change at the Ministry of Defence in the rest of this 
Parliament’s life. 


* 


But the worst apprehensions that are aroused by the 
changing of the guard are those that concern the 
Foreign Office. It is no derogation from Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s eminent ability—indeed, it is an expression of 
sympathy with him—to say that he is obviously 
intended to be the Prime Minister’s mouthpiece. If 
there had to be a new Foreign Secretary after only eight 
months, there is in Lord Salisbury a man who, when 
he performed the duties of the office (without the title) 
two summers ago, showed himself to have the qualities 
of a great Foreign Secretary. There is no reason to 
suppose that Lord Salisbury is not now available, or 
that his sitting i the Lords would be a fatal handicap. 

The passing over of the best man available 
strengthens the impression that one gets of the whole 
series of changes—that the dominant motive was not 
(as has been represented) Mr Butler’s impatience to 
leave the Treasury—such a sensitive politician, however 
impatient, would hardly choose to leave under a cloud 
—so much as the Prime Minister’s determination to run 
foreign policy himself, without a strong and inderen- 
dent politician at the other side of Downing Street. If 
this is so, then it is a great mistake. It would bea 
mistake with almost any Prime Minister at almost any 
time, But there are two reasons why it is a special 


mistake now. The first is that Sir Anthony, though he 


has made an astonishing recovery from his operation 


_ two years ago, cannot be wise to overstrain his strength. 


The other is that, in the present state of the world, it 
is very doubtful whether he really is such an indis- 
pensable guide for Britain’s foreign policy. No one 
doubts his enormous experience and great tactical skill. 
But what is needed now is to think out a firm policy, 
based upon first principles, and then to stick to it—not 
rigidly indeed but with hard consistency through thick 
and thin and despite all the wayside temptations [0 
quick and easy deals, This does not come easily to the 
ad hoc mind, to the experienced operator revelling 10 


his technical skill, or to the man who instinctively 


prefers negotiation to policy. It would be as ridiculous 
as it would be impertinent to suggest that Sir Anthony 
has not been a good Foreign Secretary. But he 1s not 
the only one available, and it cannot but do him, his 
government and the country harm if he persuades him- 
self that he is. o 
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Frenchmen’s Choice 


EXT weekend Frenchmen will have to devote 
N unusual thought to politics in making their New 
Year resolutions. On January 2nd they will go to the 
polls to clect the National ‘Assembly that is to rule 
France for the next five years. Over 5,000 hopefuls— 
not all of them very serious contenders—have entered 
the electoral stakes. Alliances between parties have 
been signed or spurned, tempers are rising, and in spite 
of the Christmas mood_the campaign is rapidly gaining 
in bitterness as polling day approaches. The outside 
world needs to watch the twists and turns carefully, for 
both France’s policies and its status in world affairs are 
once more at stake in this electoral battle. 

France’s friends and neighbours are naturally con- 
cerned less with the intricacies of the party struggles 
than with the strength, stability and colouring of the 
governments—the plural has to be used here—that are 
likely to emerge during the lifetime of the next 
Assembly. Three questions were framed as soon as 
early elections were placed on the parliamentary agenda. 
Would the loose right-wing majority lately presided 
over by M. Faure automatically consolidate its shaky 
position ? Was there any prospect that M. Mendés- 
France and his Socialist allies might gain the upper 
hand so decisively as to give France a parliament of a 
kind it has never elected before ? And could the Com- 
munists escape from their isolation and revive the 
popular-front fashion in Europe? As far as it is 
possible to see through the tangle of alliances and gauge 
the mood of the electorate, the answer to all three ques- 
tions may well prove a negative one. 

It is now certain that the Communists will go to the 
polls alone. With a single exception, local Socialist 
organisations have obeyed the orders of their head- 
quarters and rejected the blandishments of M. Thorez. 
The “ Republican Front” of Socialists and Radical 
supporters of M. Mendés-France will not be swept to 
power with Communist support. But chastity is a 
virtue which involves sacrifices in politics as in other 
spheres, and their rejection of Communist advances 
may have cost them their only ‘chance of electoral 
success. 


o 


If they nevertheless won, France would come nearer 
than ever before to “* Butskellism.” M. Mendés-France, 
for all the bitter charges levelled at him from the Right, 
would probably, if he were campaigning in Britain, be 
described as a progressive Tory with a weakness for 
state controls, Unfortunately for him, French con- 
servatism, with its many rural strongholds, has a 
Preference for Blimps, Besides, he is cut off from 
Potential allies among progressive Catholics by the 
question of subsidies for church schools (which his 


Radical party traditionally opposes) and by the 
“ European” issue. In spite of the signing of the Paris 
agreements on Western Union, the part he played in the 
outgoing Assembly’s rejection of the European Army 
plan has not been forgiven him by the MRP and others, 
who regard his lack of zeal for close European integra- 
tion as an insuperable barrier to political teamwork. 


* 


M. Mollet, the Socialist leader, for his part, could not 
bring as a dowry for the Mendésiste-Socialist nuptials 
the votes of the industrial workers and the poorer 
peasants, since the greater part of these go to the Com- 
munists. Indeed, the “Republican Front” alliance 
probably depends for success on some degree of 
mutually accepted unfaithfulness on the part of both 
partners, on an understanding that one should seek out 
additional support on the left, the other on the right. 
An attempt has, for instance, been made to broaden 
the Front so as to include “ progressive” Gaullists. 
This, however, need not have worried the anti-clerical 
stalwarts ; no more than~a handful of local alliances 
with Gaullists has been garnered. It seems that only 
an unprecedented swing, an extraordinary change in 
Frenchmen’s deep-rooted party allegiances, could give 
French “ Butskellism” a parliamentary majority. 

M. Mendés-France has, however, done well enough 
in these unpromising circumstances to darken the out- 
look for his opponents. He has gained control of the 
Radical party and ejected from it some of his enemies, 
including M. Faure, the outgoing premier. Despite the 
conservative tinge of many of the remaining Radical 
candidates, M. Mendés-France has imposed enough 
discipline on them to prevent, with only a few excep- 
tions, the concluding of local electoral tiés with the 
right-wing coalition led by M. Faure, M. Pinay and 
M. Teitgen. His success has been a bitter blow to the 
parties of the Right. In many districts it will prevent 
them from winning the jackpot of the apparentement 
system—the capture of all the seats in a constituency 
with scarcely more than half the votes. As the 
Poujadistes—the lunatic fringe of the Right—ought also 
to prove capable of capturing some votes throughout 


the country, the maintenance of the old electoral system - 


is unlikely to bring the Right the expected dividends. 
Proportional representatiqn, which is resorted to where 
no party or apparentement wins a clear majority of 
votes, may become the rule rather than—as in 1951— 
the exception. Paradoxically, the Communists will gain 
most from it. They were the main victims of the newly 
devised apparentements in 1951, losing 60 to 80 seats 

them. Even if there is a fall in their share of 
the total poll, they should now recover some twenty 


seats. 
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The next Assembly may therefore prove even more 
ungovernable than the present one, over whose grave 
few tears are being shed either in France or abroad. 
The patchwork right-wing coalition of which M. Faure 
was the last premier.(perhaps one should say prisoner) 
can expect, at best, to return to power only with a much 
reduced majority. The narrowness of such a majority 
would make immobilisme more than ever the price of 
governmental survival. Each coalition partner would 
be able to exploit its indispensability. The Gaullists, 
in particular, though they will be weaker in numbers, 
may threaten to upset the apple cart every time reforms 
in North Africa or new steps towards European integre- 
tion are proposed. A deadlock, however, is even more 
likely, with neither the Right nor the “ Republican 
Front ” gaining a clear majority in the Assembly. The 
Communists would be well placed in such a situation. 
M. Duclos would certainly use it to woo the Socialists 
afresh ; fear would blur divisions at the centre, and an 
observer of the parliamentary scene would get a strong 
impression of what psychologists call the déja vu. 

But the electoral equation still contains three 
unknown factors. The Poujadistes are one. Their 
movement, born out of the often genuine grievances of 
small shopkeepers squeezed between official bumble- 
dom, taxes, and competition, has rapidly lost its original 
character. Its political techniques are now strongly 
reminiscent of the prewar fascist leagues, its funds are 
unknown (and its treasurers secretive), but it has man- 
aged to present lists of candidates in over 60 districts. 
The size of its poll, and that of similar smaller groups, 
including some Vichyite revivals, will provide a useful 
measure of the fascist potential in France. And, even 
if its candidates are everywhere rejected, it may con- 
siderably affect the final appearance of the Assembly, 


‘Members 


| Garciamods members of the British Parliamentary 
delegation to the Malta Round Table conference 
have agreed that Malta should be offered an “ Ulster 
solution” to its problems and discontents ; only two 
members, both Conservatives, have opposed this. The 
majority of the delegation has proposed that the island 
should send three members to Westmins*er elected on 
the British system, not on the Maltese method of pro- 
portional representation. It has accepted the conten- 
tion of Mr Dom Mintoff, Prime Minister of Malta, that 
this “ practicable and reasonable ” plan is the only way 
of reconciling Malta’s demand for equality of status 
with the economic and strategic realities of its position 
as a Portsmouth or Chatham mounted on a heap of 
rocks in the Mediterranean. The delegation has 
rejected the proposal that Malta should instead become 
an independent Commonwealth country—as put for- 
ward by the Maltese opposition, the Nationalist party 
‘ed by Dr Borg Olivier. 
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for in many constituencies a handful of votes may deci 
whether one of the rnajor rivals wins all, or only half 
the seats. 

More than a million new voters registered since 1951 
are the second unknown factor. And the third js not 
unconnected with them. It concerns the impact ¢ 
M. Mendés-France’s personality on the young voter ip 
particular and on the public in general. In the summer 
of 1954, this dynamic prime minister certainly captured 
many Frenchmen’s imagination, both by his brusqu 
liquidation of old dilemmas and by his positive pro. 
gramme for the future. It remains to be seen how fa 
this highly personal pull will be translated into votes 
for local candidates more than a year later. The ques- 
tion may be broadened : who will benefit from the 
popular discontent provoked by the catastrophe of Dien 
Bien Phu, the sending of reservists to Algeria, and all 
the parliamentary antics of past months ? How strong 
and lasting will such feelings of indignation prove to 
be in a period of relative prosperity ? 

But if there is no dramatic electoral swing, the Palais 
Bourbon may soon provide a queer sight. For weeks 
the politicians have been busy drawing a line across the 
centre of the French parliamentary scene. They have 
talked of it in deadly earnest, calling it a Rubicon never 
to be crossed, a rigid division between the forces of the 
Right and those of reform. But a deadlock might soon 
force the contestants to move, however surreptitiously, 
across this line. It may lie abandoned, unimportant, 
like lines drawn in chalk on the pavement, once the 
children have decided to change the game. It will not 
be easy to cross the line after all the pledges, the insults, 
exclusions and anathemas. It is often, however, the 


fate of New Year resolutions to be forgotten by spring- 
time. 


for Malta 


To propose to Create another, and this time Roman 
Catholic, Ulster is no light decision. And as British 
parliamentarians would have to make the arrangement 
work at Westminster, it was for British MPs (of all 
parties) to find out if it was workable at all. They think 
it is, and the Government was shrewd in making t a 
Parliamentary decision. The report amounts to an 
offer from the House of Commons for the Maltese 
accept or reject. It will thus not be a party issue at 
Westminster, and it is unlikely to stir strong feelings 
in the British electorate. 

But the British—and the Maltese—people should 
realise just what the deal, if it comes off, will amount 
to. Having lost part of its Empire through insisting 
on taxation without representation in the eighteenth 
century, Britain is trying to save another bit by 
generously agreeing to representation without taxation 
in the twentieth ; eventually the Maltese may Pay 
United Kingdom income tax, but the report specifically 
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proposes that this issue should be left “in abeyance.” 
There is, therefore, a great difference between this plan 
and Mr Mintoff’s original proposals: the essence of 
which was that the Maltese would shoulder the same 
burdens as the British, fiscal as well as defensive, in 
return for additional British financial aid to give the 
island the same social services as Britain, comparable 
wage levels and treatment as a “ development area,” like 
Jarrow or South Wales. The Select Committee recom- 
mends that Britain should put up the money for rais- 
ing the Maltese standard of living and improving the 

cial services, and that it should somehow foster 
industrial development (behind protective tariffs). But 
“integration ” has been dropped. 

The original proposals, of course, had a great deal 
of economic nonsense in them. Mr Mintoff has himself 
come to see that no decree by any Parliament could 
raise Maltese living standards to parity with British 
until Maltese productivity rises to parity too ; and that, 
so long as Maltese productivity is lower, a lower Mal- 
tese wage level is the only inducement to British firms 
to set up brafich plants in the island. But, in return for 
dropping the unworkable part of his original proposals, 
Mr Mintoff has been offered some handsome political 
concessions. The proffered scheme would give Malta 
far more, not less, local political control over its own 
affairs, as well as control over the budget buttressed by 
British subventions. The Maltese parliament would 
be made more sovereign, not demoted towards the level 
of a county council. The arrival of Maltese members 
in Westminster would coincide with less control from 
Whitehall departments over Maltese administration. 
Malta would, of course, retain its own law and the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic Church ; this has 
always been intended and the British MPs found it 
necessary to reassure the Archbishop of Malta specific- 
ally on this point. But, in order to allow Malta to retain 
its special customs, the delegation evidently considers 
that it will be advisable to increase the powers of the 
Maltese parliament and cabinet, to remove the 
Governor’s discretion to overrule his local ministers, 
and to reduce the list of “reserved subjects” to be 
transferred from the Governor to Westminster. 


* 


This is not necessarily wrong, but it should be recog- 
nised that Britain is not only proposing to accept—and, 
one hopes, to weloome—three Maltese MPs at West- 
minster. It is also taking a calculated risk that it will not 
get the necessary voluntary co-operation from the 
Maltese. Malta’s past discontents have arisen from the 
fact that the island has had two governments, often in 
Conflict. In theory, the Maltese parliament legislated on 
local affairs and Whitehall made rules only on matters 
affecting defence; but as defence is interwoven in 
Malta’s life, the Maltese chamber found it hard to move 
Without crossing Whitehall’s lines, and Whitehall found 
it equally hard to administer defence matters without 
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interfering at almost every turn with Maltese domestic 
affairs. Under the new arrangement, it might have been 
expected that most Maltese legislation would have full 
legal force unless it came into conflict with law 
made on defence matters by Westminster—in 
which the Maltese members would participate— 
when the Westminster legislation would override it. 
That would have been the normal federal provision. 
But, very surprisingly, the Select Committee has care- 
fully avoided this arrangement, and proposes.a some- 
what mysterious modus vivendi: under this, while 
Westminster would normally legislate on defence, it 


-may “devolve” the power to do so to the Maltese 


parliament at its discretion. This is evidently intended 
to ensure that the Maltese should themselves 
voluntarily clear up “ borderline” cases where conflict 
arises ; and the report recommends that a seriés of 
consultative committees should be set up to advise when 
this is necessary. 

In other words, it is presumed that, once there 
Maltese members at Westminster, the Maltese of their 
own free will will co-operate happily on the subject 
where there has hitherto been so much friction. This 
means that British MPs will deal with Maltese affairs 
only in so far as they legislate for Malta directly, on 
clear cut defence or foreign issues which would be 
administered in Malta by some undefined agency 
coming under the Home Secretary. But the Maltese 
members, besides participating in this field of common 
interest, will also vote and debate on purely domestic 
British issues. They will have their say about British 
purchase tax schedules, teachers’ pensions and white 
fish, 


* 


This is a one-sided arrangement. But the British 
MPs have decided to accept it on three grounds: first, 
because there was no other way of making the Maltese 
members full and equal members of the House of 
Commons ; secondly, because some British domestic 
issues—such as budgetary or economic policy—may 
affect Malta; thirdly, because three Maltese MPs 
should not make much difference to Britain anyway. 
Probably, this last point is true. It would not have 
looked so true during the Parliament of 1950-51, but 
one can only hope that the narrow Government 
majority then was an electoral fluke. It also would 
not look so true if there were any risk that Malta might 
become a precedent for many other colonies. But, as 
all the large colonies—even Singapore, also an island 
city-fortress—prefer the “Gold Coast solution,” the 
list of possible additional colonial constituencies is at 
most three or four. 

On balance, therefore, the plan is a fair gamble for 
the House of Commons. Should it also be accepted by 


the British and Maltese electorates ? Many people in . 


this country who have always felt that the citizens of 
Malta should be given at least equal political rights 
with the citizens of Britain may be a little shaken to 
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discover that the Maltese are now to be given even 
greater rights than we have. But, now that the offer has 
been made, it would be a great mistake for Parliament 
to try to whittle it down. Malta is vital to the defence 
of the Mediterranean in the cold war. Its contentment 
and co-operation must be obtained ; and the price in 
constitutional concessions and money, now that a 
generous bid has been publicised in this manner, will 
need to be paid. 

Whether the Maltese will accept it is to be 
decided by a referendum. In large constitutional 
changes a two-thirds majority is conventionally con- 
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sidered to be necessary ; and it is clear that Mr Mintof 
will have to increase his present narrow margin of sup- 
port to this extent if he is to prove that, in the words 
of the report, the Maltese people do “ Clearly and 
unmistakably ” accept the offer. The chances are that 
they will. On any analysis it is a good offer = the 
Nationalist opposition can hardly brand it as “ integra- 
tion,” much less as “absorption.” But it leaves the 
onus with the Maltese not only to accept it, but, having 
accepted it, to make it work responsibly and smoothly 
at the Maltese end. The British offer certainly seems 
to carry the spirit of Christmastide. 


Turning Point in Turkey ? 


MONG its Nato partners Turkey has rightly earned 
the reputation of being a reliable ally. In a notori- 
ously troubled region it is looked upon as a solid bastion 
against Communist expansion, prepared both to defend 
its frontiers and to persuade its neighbours to guard 
their own. But the recent political upheaval in Ankara 


has drawn attention to internal strains and stresses, 


both economic and political, which have already begun 


to jeopardise Turkey’s prosperity and democratic 


development, and, if not firmly dealt with, could also 


undermine its ability to play its full part in the defence 
of the free world. 


The government’s authoritarian tendencies have 


been causing almost as much concern as the results of 


its economic policies, but it was the latter that sparked 
the political flare-up three weeks ago. There is, how- 
ever, nothing new about the economic difficulties which 
caused the deputies of Mr Menderes’s own Democratic 
party to rise up in wrath, force the resignation of his 
whole cabinet and accord him personally only a grudg- 
ing vote of confidence. For years, foreign experts have 
been begging the Prime Minister to reconsider policies 
that were plainly leading to an appalling burden of 
short-term foreign debt and to domestic shortages and 
serious inflation. What is new and heartening is the 
way the representatives of the Turkish people have 
themselves forced Mr Menderes to think again. Last 
week, with his cabinet reformed, he presented to the 
Grand National Assembly a programme which should 
meet much of the present criticism. 

The basic complaint is not that the government is 
making for the wrong goal, but that it is trying to get 
there much too fast. It is trying to turn Turkey from 
the backward country that it was thirty years ago into 
a modern state equipped to exploit its rich resources so 
that it can both pay its way in the world and afford a 
steadily rising standard of living. A great deal has in 
fact been done. But Mr Menderes has set his sights 
so high that he has risked defeating his own ends. He 
has not, it is true, fallen into the common Communist 
error of neglecting agriculture ; since 1950, agricultural 





investment has risen faster than any other type of 
investment, and a real transformation of the country- 
side has been carried out. It is also true that Turkey 
must invest heavily in capital equipment if it is to grow 
out of its excessive dependence on imported goods. 

But Turkey is being dotted with hydro-electric pro- 
jects, cement factories, sugar factories, every sort of 
factory, at a pace which is both unnecessary and unwise. 
There seems to have been no serious attempt to lay out 
the country’s scanty foreign exchange to the best advan- 
tage ; and there has been a tendency to waste resources 
through lack of co-ordinated planning or through too 
great anxiety to reap political dividends. In some places, 
factories have sprung up where there is no sound 
economic reason for them to be; in other places 
factory buildings have been built and opened with a 
flourish of trumpets and then the machinery for them 
has failed to materialise. “Until quite recently, the 
restrictions on imports have not been nearly severe 
enough, credit has been easy to come by, and expansion 
at all costs has been the order of the day. 

Mr Menderes seems to have believed that if only the 
Turks could hold on for a few years until their various 
chicks were hatched, everything would be all right; 
and, alternatively, that if things got too difficult the 
Americans would be bound to bail them out. But last 
summer a request for a loan of $300 million over and 
above the ordinary American aid that the country }s 
getting was turned down by Washington. Americans 
argue that as long as the Turks fail to put their economic 
house in order they cannot expect to get any really large 
new injections of foreign aid. 

The economy is certainly sadly out of order today. 
The trade deficit has swollen ; during the first seven 
months of this year, imports rose by 1.5 per cent, 
exports dropped by 8.5 per cent, and the deficit 
amounted to TL 365.1 million, compared with 
TL 307.5 million in the corresponding period of 1954. 
The current commercial debt is estimated at around 
$450 million. The value of the Turkish lira-on the fre¢ 
market has fallen to one-third the official rate and the 
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soaring cost of living, the empty shop-windows and 
recurrent shortages of such necessities as sugar, tea and 
coffee are causing growing exasperation. Most 
observers agree that, whatever their origin, the Istanbul 
riots last September would probably not have swollen 
into such an appalling orgy of destruction if the “ have- 
nots” had not seized the chance of aiming a blow at the 
“haves.” And the discontent is not confined to the 
towns. Among the villagers, the chief beneficiaries of 
Democratic rule, there is growing dissatisfaction at the 
high prices and shortages of such humble necessities as 
sugar, nails, and spare parts for farm machinery. 

Pure bad luck has, it is true, contributed to these 
troubles. Last year the harvest was a disastrous failure ; 
instead of having a wheat surplus for export, the gov- 
ernment was forced to import around 500,000 tons, and 
in the first six months of this year cereal exports were 
worth only TL 2§ million, compared with TL 145 
million in the first half of 1954. It is also true that the 
Turks have paid off some of their commercial debts 
and that the government has made some efforts to draw 
in its horns. Some import controls were re-introduced 
as long ago as early 1953 and in that and the succeeding 
year imports did fall by 9 per cent, although they began 
te rise again during the first part of 1955. Recently 
import controls have been drastically tightened, and 
the Golden Horn, where five years ago it was difficult 
to find berths for incoming vessels, is today an eloquent 
witness to the comparative stagnation of trade. The 
government also stepped up the bank rate from 3 to 
4; per,cent at the end of May, and the Agricultural 
Bank, which eighteen months ago was handing out 
credits with what seemed to many people to be reckless 
abandon, is much more tight-fisted today. 

But until this month’s crisis, Mr Menderes did not 
attempt to get to the heart of the matter. He refused 
either to coordinate or to prune the government’s 
capital investment programme, and he baulked at 
the thorny problem of the agricultural subsidies. Last 
week, he promised not only measures to reduce the 
trade deficit and a coordinating economic council, but 
also a halt to any new economic developments. He said 
nothing, however, about the agricultural subsidies, 
which speed up the inflationary spiral by putting extra 
cash into the peasants’ pockets when there is little to 
spend it on.. This problem is politically explosive, but 
it will have to be tackled sooner or later. 

The critics of Turkey’s primrose path have been 
found at homeas well as abroad ; and an unhappy 
aspect of the scene during the past eighteen months 
has been the government’s intolerant reaction to 
criticism, which, if sometimes grossly partisan, has 
often been both well informed and constructive. A 
Press law, so heavily weighted on the side of the powers 
that be that it caused a split in the Democratic party 
lest month, has landed about a score of journalists in 
gaol and caused the suppression, for varying periods, 
of a number of newspapers. Even the independence of 
the universities and jugiciary has been threatened. 
Turkey, which in recent years has been held up as a 
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shining example of how to make a peaceful transition 
from autocracy to democracy, showed grave signs of 
faltering in its democratic progress. It is, therefore, 
encouraging that Mr Menderes has promised to amend 
the press law and carry out other political reforms. 

In Turkey, however, as everywhere else, the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. It is clear that Mr Men- 
deres is seriously impressed by the opposition he has 
aroused ; it is not so clear that he is genuinely con- 
vinced that the measures he has now promised are 
really necessary. But at this stage it would be churlish 
not to give him the benefit of the doubt or not to hope 
that he can find men who are both honest and able to 
help him govern. No doubt the progress of Turkey’s 
democracy—like that of many cofintries with far older 
democratic traditions—will have further ups and 
downs: no doubt its economic development, even if it 
is directed along wiser paths, will still be handicapped 
by inexperience, lack ef trained personnel, and climatic 
hazards. But the events of the past few weeks have 
shown that the politically conscious ‘Turk (and his 
numbers have grown enormously in the last ten years) 
is not prepared to put up with bad government. 





Commonwealth of Nations 


We cannot escape from the obligations and responsibili- 
ties of our position as members of the great common- 
wealth of nations on any plea either of incompetency or of 
false humility. We can discover what we ought to do, if 
we will really study and inquire with a single mind. We 
can do whatever we wish to do, if only we will bind 
ourselves to it with a resolute and uncompromising will. 
If we have made many blunders and perpetrated many 
wr .gs in times past, it has been from want of an 
en ‘ghtened conscience and a high principle of action. . . . 
If we, as a nation, once clearly know and once boldly 
announce in what line our sympathies lie and to what 
goal our endeavours shall point—what we will 
systematically discountenance and what we will cordially 
encourage . . . without a single proceeding which even 
arrogance could stigmatise as unsvarrantable meddling, 
without being called upon, except in the rarest instances, 
to take up arms in quarrels not rigidly our own—we 
should still be able constantly to succour oppressed right 
and to baffle aggressive wrong, and gradually and power- 
fully to guide the destinies of Europe towards the 
consummation which we have at heart. It will suffice 
for other States to know clearly and to know beforehand 
what under any given circumstances will be the wish and 
conduct of Great Britain, to modify their whole plans and 
purposes. It is because hitherto neither peoples nor 
sovereigns have been able to foretell this—because we 
ourselves have never known it—because it has depended 
...on the uncertain temper of Parliament, on the accident 
of the Minister or the Party who chanced to be in office— 
that we have so perplexed our foes and disappointed our 
friends, that we are charged by despots with disaffection 
and by patriots with perfidy, and that we have been on 
many critical occasions so powerless, and at almost all 
times so unpopular. We are now in a position to take 
up a line of policy at once consistent, dignified, and 


efficacious. 
The Economist 


December 22, 1855 
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at 164 Ak PORE ce 
mi. eS Peas HE simplest summary of Sir Anthony Eden’s Christmas 
ey, oe ae SERS shuffle is that it involves five major changes, two 
is 4 eee other elevations to the Cabinet, six new Ministers not 
Se ier of Cabinet rank, and twelve junior appointments. Four 
Bi ee ea te Le of the five major changes—involving Mr Butler, Mr 
Be iy RAR Macmillan, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, and Sir Walter Monckton— 
ot ‘ aoe tie have been discussed in the leading article of this issue. 
RR abo eae The fifth really important change is Mr Macleod’s pro- 
a Meet motion to the Ministry of Labour. Mr Macleod is the 
eee EF ee Oe sort of man who would be a major television star if he 
Br the oh: cre had not had the bad luck to be in the Government for 
me ee the past few years. He has been by far the best and most 
mens) Pek So ee informed answerer of departmental questions in the House 
Be Me hae of Commons. It remains to be seen whether he can show 
Mee Ye Nia not only the continuing tact but also—and more important— 
ee ee ie the entirely novel sense of economic purpose that is needed 
oe, | Ep eee Br to make a great Minister of Labour at this juncture. One 
Been eh gS of his difficulties may be that it is hard for a man to risk 
Bey wy hee * unpopularity when he goes to a new post with an unmiti- 
mee ok Ta gated reputation for success. It is unfair to say that Mr 
is " eee Macleod has yet shown signs of falling in love with his 
Ck eo eS own brilliance, but as Minister of Labour he may find 
ae Me OM Eek y it a disadvantage that he has got a lot of past brilliance to 
Bee aN fall in love with. : 
> Baek + at The-two other elevations to the Cabinet are appointments 
BM Shag NK of useful committeemen. Lord Selkirk moves into Lord 
Le chee! ear ome tie® * Woolton’s old post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
ie. i et and Mr Buchan-Hepburn (the former Conservative chief 
Bog XR oe whip) is to bring his knowledge of Government business to 
Be \ Ace the Cabinet’s aid while carrying the title of Minister of 
Be NR ARS ni Works. If this last appointment means that managing the 
Ben: Ro Ministry of Works is now to be regarded as a spare-time 
MY Ar hoe eget occupation, it will be a mistake ; for there are reforms that 
bet eae eve i are urgently needed in this neglected Ministry. When Mr 
: Ww aay, Buchan-Hepburn arrives at his desk he should compare his 
Be | bre ae new Ministry’s costing techniques with those used in private 
pee ae Ses industry or even in more up-to-date Government depart- 
iP Ae Ciao? ments ; he may get a quite a shock if he does. 
# ‘ en: . 
Pert Below the Summit 











Ss” ANTHONY'S changes among Ministers not of Cabinet 
rank and among the under-secretaries are notable 
principally, but not entirely, for the promotion of youth. 
Amiong the Ministers set in motion it is not quite clear 
. whether Mr Boyd-Catpenter has moved up or down to the 
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Ministry of Pensions ; in any event, the chief interest of 
this change is that his old job as Minister of Transport 
is taken over by Sir Walter Monckton’s former assistant, 
Mr Harold Watkinson. It has been generally assumed that 
Mr Watkinson could not succeed Sir Walter at the Ministry 
of Labour because the Opposition, scenting the possibility 
of his succession some time ago, has made a dead set at him 
in Parliament ; but at least part of Mr Watkinson’s new 
duties at Transport will have to do with labour problems 
(the other important part will have to do with roads). There 
is a smooth streak of unexpected fanaticism about Mr 
Watkinson, and one suspects that he is not going to be 
a Ministerial mediocrity ; that may mean that he is going 
to be a very good Minister or a much-criticised one or 
perhaps (but not necessarily) both. 

The other new Ministerial appointments are Mr Birch at 
the Air Ministry, Mr Turton at Health, Mr Hare as Mr 
Leanox-Boyd’s Ministerial assistant at the Colonial Office, 
and Mr Aubrey Jones at Fuel and Power. Mr Jones’s 
abrupt promotion from the back benches to full Ministerial 
office is the most interesting development here. Although 
there is no doubt of his ability, he becomes the first Con- 
servative Minister to owe the rapidity of his promotion to 
the useful political circumstance that he is the son of a 
miner. It was being said in Westminster on Wednesday that 
the quickest passports to promotion in the Conservative 
party are now either to wear an Old Ertonian tie or else to 
caftry the badge of coal or some other former depressed 
industry most proudly upon one’s escutcheon. 

There is little to say about the new under-secretaryships. 
Some are promotions on merit ; others are reshuffles to aid 
senior Ministers who are under, or are likely to come 
under, criticism. Three of the ablést Tory intellectuals— 
Mr Powell, Mr Carr and Mr Alport-—are likely to be given 
stern baptisms of fire as assistants at the Ministries of 
Housing, Labour and the Post Office respectively. And 
Mr Deedes goes to the Home Office ; it is almost impossible 
not to make a pun about that. 


~“y 


Atlantic Argument 


BOUT once’ a year the Atlantic Council and those 

responsible for Nato affairs within its member gove™- 
ments look again at the woolly but well intentioned second 
article of the treaty of 1949 and wonder what to do about '. 
This is the article that commits members to economic 
collaboration and the further development’ of “friendly 
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This annual agitation about Article Two arises not from 
the lack of an international organisation to deal with 
economic questions—most Nato governments would pro- 
bably agree that this field is already uncomfortably crowded 
_but from an uneasy feeling that Nato will lose the sus- 
tained public support which a democratic alliance requires 
for survival unless it can shed its military label, or add a 
new one. 

But is this the real trouble ? In no country is the necessity 
for a national defence ministry questioned, or the suggestion 
made that it be given extraneous functions simply to en- 
hance its attractions to the taxpayer. Within a national 
government, however, defence is accepted as an ingredient 
of the total policy of the country, and is discussed and 
supported, or rejected, in that context. Nato has so far 
failed to match in the political field the planning and co- 
ordination that exist on the military side. The alliance 
already has highly integrated defences on land and sea, and 
last week took a long overdue decision to co-ordinate air 
defences. But it is only just beginning to have a foreign 
policy in even the most limited sense. 


Saturday’s Communiqué was a surprisingly, and com- 
mendably, forthright statement on the two most difficult 
questions that face the allies at present: Soviet opposition to 
the unification of Germany, and the well-baited hooks that 
Russia is now casting over troubled waters. And the 
political discussions in the council which led to the conclu- 
sions expressed in the communiqué were found by small 
and large countries alike to be’ more than usually helpful. 
This is a good beginning, but there is still a short-sighted 
disposition to exclude altogether from Nato the discussion 
or even explanation: of questions which are a source of 
embarrassment among partners. 


Admittedly, Nato meetings can usefully continue to pro- 
vide the opportunity for miscellaneous discussions on the 
sidelines. But if questions which concern the alliance as a 
whole are also consistently relegated to the corridors in an 
effort to leave the Atlantic Council itself unruffled, Nato 
will suffer in the long run. There is also a danger in too 
much playing down of the differences of yiew which arise 
in the course of its discussions ; onty “agreed views” 
are normally revealed to the public. This is not a plea for 
the public airing of squabbles. But it is agreement born 
of the right to differ which sets Nato apart from the bloc it 
confronts, and an occasional glimpse of the democratic pro- 
cess at work would do nothing but good. 


Damaged Package for Tokyo 


I: was hardly surprising that the official Japanese observer 
at the United Nations described his fellow countrymen as 
feeling “ severe disappointment ” after last week’s events. 
To wait on Uno’s threshold in reputable company, sharing 
one’s impatience with states such as Italy, Ceylon, and 
Austria, is one thing ; to see the doors open to admit the 
others, and then to find oneself alone on the draughty step 
with that highly hypothetical sovereign polity, Outer Mon- 
golia, is another. The Japanese feel that they have been 
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singled out for this humiliation ; and so they have. They 
were very carefully singled out, by Russia. 

The Russians’ aim was transparent and threefold. First, 
they selected Japan as a sacrificial victim because it still 
recognises the Chinese Nationalists, but hankers after 
Peking’s friendship too. They wished both to teach it the 
unwisdom of dealing with Chiang Kai-shek, and to arouse 
its anger against him, for it was his veto, cast against 
Mongolia, that destroyed the original “ package deal ” under 


which Japan would have entered the United Nations. 


Secondly, they rejoiced in the chance Chiang gave them of 
keeping Japan’s entry into Uno as an ace that can still 
be played during their protracted and poker-faced nego- 
tiations over a Russo-Japanese peace treaty. Thirdly, they 
hoped that anti-American feelings in Japan would be in- 
flamed by the belief that the country’s misfortune had been 
brought upon it by “the United States puppet, Chiang.” 

In this third respect, however, they do not seem to have 
been as successful as in the others. Perhaps the Formosa 
regime’s arrogant treatment of the Security Council, and 
General Chiang’s rejection even of personal pleas for com- 
promise from Mr Eisenhower, made it clear, in Tokyo as 
elsewhere, that the Nationalists are much too troublesome 
to their friends to be classed as mere puppets. Moreover, 
the Japanese naturally followed the detailed course of the 
UN debates closely, and did not fail to note either the naked 
Soviet discrimination against them or the repeated American 
efforts to circumvent it. Reports from Tokyo suggest that 
the press and public have quickly recognised where the real 
responsibility for their exclusion from Uno lies. If this is 
so, it is both a tribute to Japamese level-headedness, and a 
warning to the Russians that their cynical tactics of exploit- 
ing every chance to arouse anti-Americanism can sometimes 
be overdone. 


The Saar Edging Into Germany 


HE result of last Sunday’s elections in the Saar might 
have been worse. It had been expected in Bonn that 
the Christian Democratic Union would have gained more 
than it did from its opposition to the “ European statute ” 
during the October referendum campaign. The People’s 
Party, it was thought, would be tainted as a French puppet 
and obliterated ; and nobody imagined that Herr Hoff- 
mann would save it by resigning the premiership after the 
referendum and deciding not to stand in the election. In 
the event, the CDU, though the leading party, with 14 out 
of 50 seats, is only one seat ahead of the People’s Party. 
This result justifies the view that there might well have 
been a majority for the “European statute” in the 
October referendum if Western European Union had pro- 
duced a genuine European solution and backed it to the 
hilt, As it was, the Saarlanders “ voted for Germany” in 
October because they were convinced that the only alter- 
native was not “ Europe” but France. ’ 
The comparative success of the moderates last Sunday 


should not obscure the fact that the right-wing Democratic 
party gained third place with 12 seats. Its leader, Herr 
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Schneider, may become a nationalistic force to be feared 
in German politics. Much depends upon the government 
which is formed in January. If the Catholic bishops’ 
expressed wish is fulfilled, the two moderate groups—the 
Christian Democrats and the People’s Party—will join 
forces, leaving Herr Schneider in the opposition ; but at 
present, it seems more likely that he and the Christian 
Democrats will form a team, with the Social Democrats, 
under a neutral premier. 

In any event, the next government will probably cancel 
the essential part of the 1947 constitution, which lays 
down that the Saar is politically detached from Germany 
and economically attached to France. True, the pro- 
German parties did not obtain the three-quarters majority 
needed to make the change, but the few extra votes needed 
may well be provided by members of the People’s Party 
—which is too afraid of being branded as separatist to 
oppose the popular demand for a return to the German 
fold. 

The Saar is inevitably edging its way back to Germany, 
and the success of the moderates means only that the 
French will not be flouted by a sudden move. They will 
be offered economic concessions and a gradual loss of the 
Saar limb, which the Germans hope will be less painful 
than a sharp amputation. But it seems inevitable that when 
fresh Franco-German negotiations take place after the 
French elections, the incorporation of the Saar into the 
Federal Republic in some form will be proposed from both 
Bonn and Saarbriicken. If German reports are not: too 
optimistic, the French are now facing the fact that a final 
settlement is urgently required because Saar heavy 
industry will continue to be starved of capital until inves- 
tors know its future. As there can be no return to the 
status quo, and no “ European solution” is in sight, the 
return of the Saar to Germany seems only a matter of 
time. 


Commons in Congestion 


ARLIAMENT breaks up at a moment of unusual political 

change, but also of usual mid-session congestion. Mr 
Butler, in his new role of Leader of the House, should have 
a busy time just after Christmas working out how to 
untangle the mess into which his last Budget threatens to 
plunge the Government’s Parliamentary programme. 
Admittedly the Government has left itself a little more 
elbow room than usual. The session opened at the begin- 
ning of June and will run until the end of next July at 
least, if necessary into the autumn. The Queen’s speech 
foreshadowed no more than a normal-amount of legislation, 
so that, if all had gone smoothly, the Government would 
_ have had an easier timetable than for some years. 
But much has gone wrong. The autumn Budget was 


awkward enough in itself, but Labour’s hostility forced the 
Government to devote a quite disproportionate amount of . 


time to the Finance Bill. This bodes no good for next 
year’s Finance Bill, which, because of last April’s pre- 
election scramble, will be the first full one for two years. 
It is therefore bound to be a monster ; indeed, it is to be 
hoped that it will be one of the longest Finance Bills ever, 
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for many of the recommendations ofthe Royal Commission 
on Taxation urgently require enactment. 

The Government has also had to bring in two othe 
unexpected Bills, one to leave the Transport Commission 
with more lorries and one to improve compensation for 
slum clearance ; and Ministers are having trouble both 
with the Teachers’ Pensions and the Housing Subsidies 
Bills. Still to come from the Lords is the Copyright Bill 
which is complex and ought to be controversial. Finally, 
just over the horizon is the Monopolies Bill. This is going 
to need a lot of time, and it is already overdue. Indeed, it 
is so long overdue that there have even been suggestions 
that, if the Government gets into difficulties with its time- 
table, some ministers might be tempted to suggest that this 
Bill should be shelved for another session. That suggestion 
should be slapped down before it is seriously uttered ; and 
it should be Mr Butler’s job, in his new office, to do the 
slapping. 


A Voluntary Freeze ? 


HE example set by the cement and plasterboard indus- 
tries, in announcing that they will not raise prices until 

the end of next June at least, has not yet been followed by 
other industries. But it has been enthusiastically welcomed 
by a section of the press ; and General Spears, the chairman 
of the Institute of Directors, has written to The Times 
to urge that “a very substantial part of British industry ” 
should co-operate to start this snowball of restraint rolling. 
This is a basically unsound suggestion which nevertheless 
deserves encouragement in the unfortunate economic 
circumstances of the present time. It is basically unsound 
because any long-standing freeze on prices and wages— 
applied equally to those industries in which the demand for 
products and labour is growing as to those in which demand 
is declining—would be a recipe for long-term industrial 
stagnation ; General Spears even suggested that the nation- 
alised railways.and coal mines should give a lead, which 
means that he wants the railways to allow their huge current 
deficit to grow, even larger. It is impossible to build up a 
sound economy on distortions of this sort ; moreover, even 
in the short term, the public should warily take note 
that some industries with central price-fixing bodies might 
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have a rather sinister reason for wanting to make central 


price-fixing look temporarily respectable just now. 

But beggars cannot be choosers, and the woolliness of 
this proposal should be forgiven—indeed welcomed—if 
there is really any chamce that it might help to break the 
wage-price spiral that is the greatest current threat to the 
stability of the pound, If the initiative is to be realistic, 
however, the unions must play their part. Unfortunately, 
the reaction of certain union leaders, as quoted in the 
News Chronicle this week, was significant. “Get this 
round [of wage increases] out of the way,” they said, “ and 
then it may be possible to talk.” On the contrary: if they 
maintain that attitude, there is no real point in talking about 
the proposal at all. 


Accomplished Fact in Khartoum 


UDANESE politicians have recently acquired a reputation 

for having second thoughts—about the benefits of union 
with Egypt, about ousting and then reinstating their prime 
minister, about taking the final decision on independence 
by parliamentary methods or by plebiscite. But it may 
reasonably be assumed that there will be no second thoughts 
about the decision that the House of Representatives in 
Khartoum took on Monday. Once a country has formally 
proclaimed itself free amid scenes of rejoicing, it does not 
change its mind. The Sudan’s former co-domini, Britain 
and Egypt, already somewhat breathless from the effort to 
keep up with the veering intentions of the Khartoum parlia- 
ment, may reflect a little ruefully that the careful plans they 
hammered out two years ago to ensure the Sudanese a 
genuinely free choice as to their future have gone slightly 
agley. But that is not to say that this week’s choice was 
not freely made. Ismail el Azhary, the prime minister, may 
have short-circuited the elaborate arrangements prepared 
for his country’s emancipation, but if he had instead been 
content to go through all the prescribed motions, would the 
result have been ially different ? 

The cause of close imtegration with Egypt, which the 
prime minister and his party themselves formerly cham- 
pioned, has long appeared lost. The Sudanese are feeling 
their oats, and fully confident that they can stand on their 
own legs. They have lost no time in devising a kind of 
presidium to. take over the functions of the retiring 
Governor-General. If this five-member body proves as 
firmly above party as its proposed composition suggests, it 
ought to provide a sensible, even if only interim, replacement 
for a British official whose position had become that of a 
helpless target for xenophobic attacks. Ismail el Azhary has 
startled Egypt into bringing Major Salah Salem, its former 
minister for Sudan affairs, out of a four-months’ obscurity, 
and he has sped south like a greyhound released from its 
‘tap, perhaps with some urgent questions about the high 
Aswan dam project. The prime minister has also, by his 
dramatic move, strengthened, at least for the moment, his 
Own shaky parkiamentary position ; he has publicly acknow- 
ledged the federalist inclinations of the southerners, though 
he may yet have trouble in satisfying them ; and, by cutting 
2 Gordian knot to which he himself had admittedly contri- 
buted a few twists, he has at all events replaced uncertainty, 
which in a coumtry like the Sudan breeds fear, by the 
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simpler outlines of a fait accompli. The omens are not, then, 
unpropitious at the moment when the Sudan joins the 
comity of sovereign nations. ; 


Agenda for Singapore 


M* DAVID MARSHALL, Chief Minister, of Singapore, 
returned home this week in a cheerful mood. He 
arrived more than a little suspicious of the Tories in general 
and the Colonial Secretary in particular ; but he found 
everyone ready to accept his own conception of the scope 
of the agenda for the constitutional discussions in London 
next April. There is to be no hanging back. The confer- 
ence is to hammer out a definition of internal self-govern- 
ment, and Mr Marshall will put forward hissown view that, 
while external defence must remain Britain’s responsibility, 
internal security is a local matter. A date for introducing 
internal self-government is also to be set, and Mr Marshall’s 
target is January 1, 1957. He will have proposals for 
enlarging the present Legislative Assembly of $0, which is 
too small to provide a cabinet, a government back-bench, 
and an opposition as well (although some _ territories 
admittedly manage with less). He also hopes to eject the 
officials from the chamber, and certainly the ex-officio minis- 
ters from the cabinet, and to relegate them to being depart- 
mental heads under ministerial control. 

The difficulties will obviously revolve round the relation 
of external defence and affairs and domestic matters. On 
such issues as admitting Malay and Chinese as official . 
languages there need be no argument, though there may 
be plenty of inconvenience and expense in regard to inter- 
preters. But Mr Marshall has a lively awareness of his own 
handicaps. The first is that while he must bring back con- 
cessions to bolster his none too-strong position in the House, 
he dare not be too cordial with the “ colonialists ” if emotion 
is not to carry the day in that emotional chamber. The 
second is that he lacks able lieutenants, at least in the 
numbers needed. The third is that he faces a determined 
opposition with probably a better party organisation than 
his own and a group of Chinese politicians whose deepest 
feelings are that they must place themselves in a position 
to “get on” with the Chinese Communists if necessary. 
He is confident that he can survive ; and he is determined 
te take the large powers that, if placed in the hands of an 
extremist successor, would bie fatal to freedom in Singapore. 
He insists that Britain must take this calculated risk. 


Twilight of the Territorials 


HE Government’s reorganisation of the territorial army 

and reserve forces is designed to meet the realities of 
thermo-nuclear attack. On the supposition that at the outset 
the ports will be “taken out” by atomic bombs, it is no 
more than sensible to regard two divisions, with their 
supporting troops, as probably the largest forces which, with 
luck, Britain would be able to send overseas in support of 
Nato commitments. Nor is it surprising that non-divisional 
artillery units are to be disbanded ; their role has already 
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in atomic warfare. In future, therefore, some artillery 
functions will be performed by the armoured units to be 


foreseen changes is the decision to reduce the airborne divi- 
sion to a parachute brigade of four or five battalions. It is 
stated that this has no foreseeable future role as a division. 
Not in hot wars, perhaps, but what about in warm ones ? 

With this drastic streamlining of British forces for use 
abroad goes the frank acceptance of the real role of reserve 
forces at home. This is twofold. First, the reserve forces 
ye will guard against airborne landings ; these might either be 
Be direct attempt to seize or cripple the country (even after 
an exchange of “ massive retaliation” the enemy might 
still consider Britain a worthwhile target for invasion), or 
they might merely be attempts to supplement aerial attacks 
by sabotage. Secondly, the reserve forces are in effect the 
most important branch of civil defence in this country ; 
they would be called upon to “ maintain the life of the 
nation ”—by operating in disciplined formations to organise 
survival after atomic and other forms of what is still politely 
called “ unconventional ” attack. It is only logical, on that 
basis, to stand down the home guard and the Army 
emergency reserve ; their place is taken by the eight or nine 
infantry divisions of the reserve. This reorganisation may 
also achieve some financial savings, which can be put into 
research and new weapons ; it marches in step with the 
tf accelerated scrapping of naval vessels. Perhaps the main 
Ba question to be asked is whether the British plan does not 
somewhat anticipate the full-scale atomic era. But the 
answer must be that, as the country cannot be prepared for 
every eventuality, it will do best to be prepared for the most 
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A Fishy Story 


HE Government was roughly handled in the debate 
T the white fish subsidy last Monday. It deserved 
be. The essence of its revised scheme—even as amended 
in response to pressure from the inshore fishermen in th 
last week before the debate—is that it is cutting back the 
subsidy to the middle water motor vessels by {40,000 ; 
year and that to inshore boats by £135,000 a year; by 
it is giving away more than the whole of this to steam 
fishing vessels, whose subsidy will rise by about £325,000; 
year. There will therefore be no net economy in th 
subsidies. There will be an actual increase in them. 

Members representing fishing interests, who were about 
the only members who spoke in the debate, did not, of 
course, object to that. But nearly all of them criticised 
the changes as simply transferring a part of the burden of 
maintaining the obsolete steam vessels to the relatively more 
efficient middle water and inshore fisheries and to the small 
man who operates a small boat. The Minister agreed that 
the smaller men have re-equipped energetically in the last 
few years, and so helped to keep their costs down ; but 
he quite rightly said that this was the whole object of the 
subsidy scheme, and that he was glad to be able to feel that 
the smaller men could now more nearly stand on their 
own feet. Unfortunately, he had to admit that his estimates 
of their present profits were based on inadequate data. 
Representatives of the fishing ports all insisted that his 
figures were not merely inadequate, but plain ‘vrong. 

It was, however, in the Minister’s references to the 
increased: subsidies to steam vessels that the mistakes in 
this subsidy scheme were most glaringly revealed. The 
Minister justified these increases on the grounds of higher 
operating costs, particularly the cost of coal; but he 
could give no figures to show the extent to which 
the subsidy, which has been operating since 1950, has really 
promoted the replacement of steam trawlers by modern 
vessels. It is hard to see why the principle of helping steam 
trawlers when they make losses shopld encourage their 
replacement. The Government has announced that it 
intends to introduce yet another new scheme in a few 
months. It should concentrate the subsidies on re-equip- 
ment grants only, particularly for re-equipment of vessels 
from coal to oil. This is the only real justification fo 
subsidising the fishing fleet now. | 















Missiles for Nato 





HERE seems to have been a singularly inept muddle over 

Britain’s offer to supply Nato countries with guided 
missiles. This offer was made by Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
closed session, at the meeting of the Nato council in Paris. 
The story as it has appeared in the newspapers would be 
a first-rate one, since it would carry the welcome impuica- 
tion that Britain was producing missiles and to spare—al 
least for practice purposes. But, of course, this is not true. 
Britain has, at the most, prototype guided missiles ; and 
quantity deliveries of them are not expected until 1958. 
It is unlikely that Nato countries could hope to receive 
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supplies until later than that. This news is not likely to 
excite them. Ameri¢a is already sending Nato countries, 
for experimental purposes and without an atomic warhead, 
supplies of the “ Corporal ”—its ground-to-ground missile 
of 20 to 25 miles range.- The United States is technically 
about two years ahead of Britain in this difficult field of 
research, but it is still far from producing a satisfactory 
tactical weapon. 

All that Mr Selwyn Lloyd was in fact able to offer was 
technical advice.on missiles and possibly on other modern 
weapons. This is.a very different matter, and is. more in 
accord with present scientific and financial realities. Britain, 
like its allies, is having to choose between research and the 
upkeep of the existing stock of conventional weapons (and 
of the manpower that handles them). Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
may have offered to supply missiles “in due. course.” 
Exactly how Jong “in due course” means is uncertain ; 
but the period of waiting is likely to be fairly lengthy, and 
it will be largely determined by whether Britain is able to 
spend more on research and development in the next two 
years. 


New Move on China Trade 


HEN Sir Anthony Eden goes to Washington in 

January he will make a determined effort to get the 
Americans to agree to a revision of the controls on exports 
of strategic goods to Communist China. It has always been 
the British contention that it is illogical to try to maintain 
a double standard of controls on strategic trade ; exports 
to Communist China and North Korea are subject, under 
the United Nations embargo imposed in 1951, to greater 
restrictions than those applied by western countries to 
exports to the Soviet bloc in Europe. Britain wants to unify 
the two systems. But, understanding American susceptibili- 
ties on anything touching Communist China, the British 
Government has not, up to now, advertised its feelings. 

On purely commercial grounds, a good case can be made 
out for easing—as against abolishing—the controls. But 
in'taking a decision such as this political considerations 
must come first, and, moreover, Britain, having voted for 
the UN resolution of 1951, must abide by its international 
obligations. The real question is whether, on balance, 
pruning the strategic controls would strengthen or weaken 
the position of the whole free world. On the one side must 
be weighed the economic advantages. Many countries in 
the free world, particularly Japan, would welcome the 
chance of selling more to China, though hopes of substantial 
gains should be discounted. On the other side is the 
Strategic argument. The anomaly of two different control 
systems enables Peking to obtain strategic machines and 
materials banned under the UN embargo simply by ordering 
them via its Communist allies in Europe. The extra cost 
and strain imposed by this roundabout supply route should 
not be underestimated ; but the balance of advantage pro- 
bably lies in reducing the China control list to conform with 
that applied to other Communist countries. 

Whether the time is ripe for a frontal assault on the China 
embargo is a very different question. The free nations have 
not so many cards in their hand that they can afford to 
throw any away without extracting concessions from the 
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other side. The Americans might well argue that nothing 
should be done that might undermine the position of their 
representative in Geneva, Mr Johnson, who has been 
patiently and successfully bargaining for the return of 
American civilians imprisoned in China. Britain, too, might 
be rash to lose the opportunity of trying to secure some 
settlement of its property claims in China. And the wider 
question presents itself: once economic restraints are cast 
aside, what means would the free world retain of discour- 
aging any fresh adventures on which a now heavily armed 
and militant China might embark, other than war ? 


An Unmoral Story for Christmas 


AST week a Labour MP asked if Sir David Eccles would 

please show “more tact” in writing his speeches ; in 
other words he asked if the Minister would please dissemble 
his mind, which means would he please tell lies about 
what he thinks. The questioner was referring, of course, 
to that now famous speech at Leamington, in which Sir 
David opined that teachers were being rather “silly” in 
making such “a song and dance” about their pensions. 
Newspapers of all persuasions, politicians of all parties, and 
teachers of all types have joined in assaulting the Minister 
for this forthrightness ; and, as a result, the word is being 
passed round Whitehall that prevarication is the better part 
of policy. This is a terribly unmoral story for Christmas. 

A newspaper like The Economist, which has consistently 
supported the Superannuation Bill, is less well-placed to 
defend the principle involved in this plain speaking than a 
newspaper that has opposed the Bill would be ; one looks 
less disinterestedly chivalrous riding out to oppose eternal 
unverities when one is riding there on one of one’s own 
hobby horses. But even those who agree with what Sir 
David said should defend to the death his right—nay his 
duty—to say it. It was Dr Johnson who said that to be 
polite to an adversary is to give him an advantage that he 
does not deserve ; and politicians who have to deal with 
pressure politicking should remember this. To oppose 
strike action with frank words as well as with frank actions 
does not “exacerbate feelings”; at the most, it gives 
the pressure group concerned something to talk back 
about, and thus adds to the gaiety of occupations. The 
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teachers have not been the worst offenders in this matter ;- 


the worst offenders have been those newspapers who, in 
their editorial hearts, agree with what Sir David is doing, 
but who think that they can show what broad-minded 
organisations they are by attacking him for saying what 
he thinks. They should remember that this is the wrong 
season, and the wrong stage of British political history, in 
which t~ encourage humbug. 


The Lorry Drivers’ Coffee Break 


HE case for raising the legal speed limit applicable (one 
T cannot say applied) to heavy lorries was argued afresh 
in the House of Commons last week, when Mr Nabarro 
moved a new clause to the Road Traffic Bill which would 
substitute a 30 mph maximum for the existing 20 mph. 
Mr Boyd-Carpenter agreed that on “the bare merits” of 
the matter the change was desirable. In the Minister’s 
guarded words, however, the question is “whether and 
when it could be carried through with the genuine goodwill 
of those in industry.” 

“ Those in industry,” in this context, are the lorry drivers. 
The point of the present “ legal ” limit is that, although it 
applies strictly to lorry drivers’ schedules, it applies not at 
all to their performance on the road ; on any open level 
road a lorry doing twenty or less is a much more surprising 
sight than one doing forty. The combination of low 
scheduled speeds and high actual speeds leaves, of course, 
plenty of elbow room both for contingencies and for 
uncovenanted breathers in cafés.. The principal reason for 
changing the law should not be to cut down these breathers. 
Drivers much less rested and refreshed than they are now 
might be a menace on the roads ; and drivers racing along 
at fifty, in order to conform to schedules based on a notional 
speed limit of thirty, would certainly be much more 
dangerous than drivers cruising along at forty, in order to 
conform to schedules based on a notional speed limit of 
twenty. But when a new Road Traffic Bill is due to be 
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enacted, there should surely be a limit to 
(and police) hypocrisy. 

The proper course will clearly be to raise the limit, to 
amend drivers’ schedules so as to give them adequate 
covenanted (instead of uncovenanted) rest periods, and then 
to ensure that the new limit is enforced no less strictly than 
other road regulations. So far as speed limits in general 
arc concerned, this is saying precious little ; indeed the 
whole question of speed limits needs realistic reconsidera- 
tion. But there is no excuse for conceding to lorry drivers, 
by reason of their organised power, not only a standing dis- 
pensation from conforming to the law, but also a special 


law that is kept in being precisely because it is known that 
they do not conform to it. 


parliamentary 


More Babies Live 


HE graphs at the bottom of this page are based on tables 
in the second part of the Ministry of Health’s annual 
report (Cmd. 9627). The graph on the left shows how the 
gap between the infant mortality rates of individual countries 
has narrowed ir. recent years. The approximation of the 
rates in “advanced” countries prompts the question 
whether the fall in infant mortality (that is, death in the 
first year of life) has now been carried so far that little further 
improvement can be looked for. 

The right-hand graph answers this question. Deaths of 
infants aged one week and over in England and Wales 
have reached a very low level ; in the course of the next 
few years they can hardly be expected to fall much farther. 
Where considerable improvement is still to be looked for is 
in stillbirths and deaths in the first week of life. These are 
now grouped together as “ perinatal mortality,” since it is 
often a matter of chance whether a baby is born dead or 
dies shortly after birth. The most important single factor 
in perinatal mortality is prematurity. Thus, if a successful 
attack can be made on prematurity, it will be reflected in 


a renewed sharp decline in the infant mortality rate as 2 
whole. 
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: PROSPECT of DEPENDABLE re 
ful Pp ROSPE RI TY Wise Assurance, too, is something a man can 


depend upon . .. to safeguard him in emer- 
gencies, provide for his future and that of his 





Our conception of prosperity being completely 
opposed to the natural order of things; the suc- 
cess of any attempt to achieve and spread that 
prosperity depends not so much upon our plans, 
as the means we possess for diverting and adapting 
the earth’s resources to our own ends. Thanks 
to the mechanical excavator, which has been so 
fully developed by Priestmans during the past 
three-quarters of a century, it is now possible to 
complete within months projects which otherwise 
would be a lifetime’s task . . . to impose our 
civilization upon vast areas of the globe which 
previously have contributed nothing to man’s 
prosperity. 

_ . The powered hum of a Priestman excavator 
is the sound of civilization on the march. 


PRIESTMAN 


Manufacturers of earth-moving equipment for seventy-five years. 





PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED, HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS, HULL 


family. The Scottish Mutual offers all the ele- 
ments that make up dependability: sound 
traditions, prudent management, practical bene- 
fits for today’s needs— together with a sense 
of helpful, friendly service that is no less wel- 
come. The Society provides, too, the benefits of 
the well-tried mutual principle, whereby all 
profits are shared among the participating 
policyholders themselves. 

Have a word with the Scottish Mutual about 
Assurance. Whether you do it on your own 
behalf or for others, you could not take a 
wiser step. 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society 
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Books & Publications 


Housemanship 


THE HOME AND SOCIAL STATUS. 
By Dennis Chapman. 

(The International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction.) Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 318 pages. 35s. 


R* its very nature sociology has been 
saved from some of the pitfalls that 
beset economics in its correspondingly 
adolescent days. The massive simpli- 
fying fiction of economic man finds no 
single counterpart in the younger dis- 
cipline, and the dangers both of public 
misunderstanding and of surreptitious 
identification with reality are conse- 
quently lessened. Other figures, how- 
ever, do to the lay eye seem to make 
a rather similar transit from hypothesis 
to assumption. Group Man, as beset 
by a yearning to “belong” as ever 
was Economic Man by acquisitive 
passion, is one such ; his cousin Status- 
seeking Man, forever scrabbling his way 
up the pecking-order, is another. It is 


‘this latter character who populates Mr 


Dennis Chapman’s statistical universe. 
“The Home and Social Status” in- 
cludes a short and practical study of the 


‘measurement of “ convenience ” in loca- 
-tion,.a mass of technical directions for 


the appraisal and statistical use of evi- 
dence, and much shrewd and valuable 
good sense about the functions of the 


home and its component rooms; the 


conventions of “ upstairs” and “down- 


Stairs,” the provision for children (with 
whose interests those of the “ home” as 
‘conventional artifact often conflict), 
‘the role of “ sentiment-invested ” objects, 
‘and the influence on family living 


patterns of different heating techniques. 
But this factual- and objectively dis- 


‘cussed matter. is ishot through with 
‘moonbeams from the larger lunacy of 


Mr Stephen Potter. -“ The cultivation 


of relatively obscure plants in living- . 
‘room gardens,” for instance, like “ the 


collection and display of objects” in 
general, provide a host with “a topic of 
conversation and a point of vantage in 


‘his status relationship with his guest.” 


Blectric light fitments are “an expres- 
sion of status competition by house- 
wives.” So are “elaborate heating and 
cooking apparatus” and washing 
machines. On the hypothesis that the 
various indices of status, from accent to 
the cultivation of “various obscure 
plants,” all move together, a scale of 
marks is established by which field 
workers may rapidly diagnose -social 


standing from the decorations and con- 


tents of the living-room, reducing to 
a science what Miss Marghanita Laski 


and Mr Kingsley Amis practise as an 
art. 

“The survey results,” says an appen- 
dix, “agree extremely well with the 
census figures.” The lay reader, taking 
on trust the horripilating mathematics 
which support this conclusion, may 
accordingly agree that Mr Chapman has 
forged a handy tool of social research. 
He may still feel that the author’s con- 
fusion between evidence of status and 
means to status—or rather, the dogmatic 
and unsupported insistence on status as 
ruling motive—is both unscientific and, 
in its implications for the value of con- 
sumers’ freedom, politically unpleasant. 

But “ The Home and Social Status” 
has other and brighter possibilities, 
apparent to anyone studying Mr Chap- 
man’s marking system. Has your living- 
room a fitted (“or high-quality Chinese 
or Persian”) carpet? Score eight 
marks. A rag rug? Down to two. 
Score seven points for standard or table 
lamps, nine for wall lamps. An extra 
two points for a pelmet, as against a 
mere valance, on the windows. Ten 
points for a grand piano, nine for the 
telly (surely this assessment is out of 
date already ?); a humble upright ranks 
with no piano at all, both getting, how- 
ever, a positive mark of four—which 
seems as odd as three points awarded 
for “no books.” (“Over six feet” of 
filled bookshelf tates seven points, re- 
gardless of the excess:) Painted walls 
get eight points, distemper only ‘two; 
an umpire’s decision seems to be needed 
on emulsion-covered. surfaces. And so 
on. (To mark one’s own.living-room on 
Mr Chapman’s scale can be @ chastening 
experience.) i 
sociology can have provided what can 
be so justly described as an entrancing 
parlour game. . 


Prophet of Egyptian 
Nationalism 
WINGATE OF THE SUDAN. 
By Ronald Wingate. 
Murray. 283 pages. 21s. 


HIS book just crosses the Great 

Divide between the scramble for 
Africa and the first flowering of African 
nationalism. Sir Reginald Wingate died 
only two years ago, but his operative 
years were those between the 
of Egypt and the end of the first World 
War. His working life therefore spans 
an era the shortness of which baffled 
almost all the colonial powers—the bare 


Few serious works . of 
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forty years between the “ Darkest 
Africa” of Stanley and the first spark- 
ings of Zaghlul. 

The dark Africa was the simpler to 
handle, and Sir Reginald excelled in 
just the qualities that made Englishmen 
so good at doing it. A multiple linguist 
and superb intelligence officer, he had 
the patience and talent for probing 
African minds, and the knowledge for 
devising the kind of management they 
would understand. His monument js 
the order wrought out of chaos in the 
— during his Governor General- 

Pp. 

But a working life insulated by dis- 
tance and desert from interference and 
hurly-burly fitted him ill for the arena 


was 
rampant ; if Anglo-Egyptian friendship 
was tO survive, a moment’s attention 
paid to it by the overwrought British 
statesmen in Paris was imperative. 
Wingate insistently reported as. much 
and, finally, rushed home to tell what 
he knew. But noihing short of shove, 
temper, overstatement, and the use of 
the elbow would have budged the weary 
A younger 
India, had been alive to the rumblings 
of nationalism. (“ What is the origin of 
the mistakes made at the other end? It 
is that men are standing still with their 
eyes shut and do not see the movement 
here”). Possibly a subtler man than 
Wingate could have struck a chord of 
recollection. or played on vanity ; pos- 
sibly by 1919 Curzon was too Olympian 
to the Orient from the 
Oriental.end. Whichever is the explana- 
tion, the weight of Wingate’s knowledge 
disappeared into files and he was steam- 
rollered into impotence and thirty years 
of retirement. Unthanked and in the 
silence enjoined by a nineteenth century 
upbringing, he watched the events 
which proved how right he had been to 
recommend meeting Egyptian nauon- 
alism half-way. . 
Possibly he was temperamentully 
unfitted for-the hateful job of pestering 
and fighting superiors; but the book 


offers little clue: to the enigma of 


t Surely a-son writing 
from the voluminous papers . a man 

“ ing since his com- 
iees oe ed cold have extracted 


- from them, or from his own memory, 


more about his father as 4 
Were there rio letters — 
. sTICi compiain- 
ae aang in any of the 
of every man? Is 

fined to facts, such 

e or who was on 

occasional snap- 

es of incident; 
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Marxism Criticised Anew 
DEMOCRACY AND MARXISM. 


By H. B. Mayo. Foreword by Walter 
Bedell Smith, 

Oxford University Press. 375 pages. 
32s. 6d. 


HE critical literature of Marxism, 
largely quiescent, apart from political 


‘tracts, since the early days of the 


century, resumed its flow a few years 
ago and still continues in full flood. At 
one time in the care mainly of 
economists, it has been especially 
enriched in recent years by contribu- 
tions from philosophers and historians. 
In this book, a political scientist goes 
over the increasingly familiar ground. 
Professor Mayo’s effort does not show 
the philosophical depth or intellectual 
incisiveness of Professor Acton’s recent 
work, nor the historical range of Mr 
Carew Hunt’s two books, nor yet the 
wide knowledge of continental politics 
and political philosophy that inspired 
that of Dr Plamenatz. It also lacks, by 
the author’s deliberate choice, an 
analysis and critique of Marxian 
economics. This is a serious deficiency 
in a book explicitly devoted to assessing 
the social rather than the epistemological 
claims of Marxism. Another weakness 
is the author’s style, which fluctuates 
disconcertingly from the colloquial (and 
almost journalese) to the abstruse (and 
almost stilted). 

Nevertheless, this is a useful book. 
It will give those readers who find it 
difficult to cope with, say, Mr Acton’s 
rarefied analysis a good conspectus of 
the main issues that divide Marxists— 
especially the modern, Russian-domin- 
ated variety—-from thinkers who have 
remained in the true tradition of 
rationalism, and a solid foundation for 
an effective critique of Marxism. Mr 
Mayo follows, moreover, the best tradi- 
tion of scholarship in treating his 
subject, even when it is intellectually 
least impressive and ically most 
distasteful, with the tools of logic rather 
than passion. This is not to say that 
the book lacks warmth. In his account 
of what democracy stands for (for 
ekample the excellent description on 
page 271 of the “ positive” state, or his 
consistent plea that anti-communism 
must not be allowed te degenerate into 
anti-democratic hysteria) he shows that 
he possesses faith and courage. 

The following deserve mention as 
Particularly good features of the book: 
the demonstration that the Marxian 

Class struggle” is by no means unique 
as a source of possible social conflict ; 
the crushing critique of the theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat ; the 
excellent analysis of the role of the 
historian ; the exposure of the fallacy 
of “historical necessity”; the illumin- 
ating account of the relation between 
Propaganda and “ scientific method ” in 
Marxism; and the comparison of 
Marxism and religion. 

_ The last chapter gives the whole book 
its title. It shows the author as a 
Spirited defender of democracy, who 
skilfully compares the two systems he 


has analysed and conclusively shows the 
hollowness—and worse—of Marxism. 
The chapter is, however, only 50 pages 
long and leaves the impression of a 
separate essay rather than of a drawing 
together and summing-up of the book. 


Too Many 


STANDING ROOM ONLY. 

By Karl Sax. 

USA Beacon Press. 206 pages. $3.00. 
POPULATION AND PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD IN INDIA. 

By S. Chandrasekhar. 


Allen and Unwin. 120 pages. 12s. 6d. 


A CLOSE season might well be 
declared for the production of 
books on the population question. Since 
the 1930s, and especially since the war, 
there has been an unending spate of 
writing, some good, much bad, on the 
theme of world population pressure, soil 
erosion, exhaustion of mineral resources, 
the threat of famine, and so forth. The 
question is important enough, certainly ; 
the apocalyptic global approach to it, 
even if it deals in limiting cases corre- 
sponding to no economic or political 
reality, has a certain shock value; but 
the returns, in public awareness, to each 
successive powerful invocation of the 
laws of arithmetic diminish as inexorably 
as ever did Malthus’s returns of corn 
to successive pairs of hands. 

If Dr Sax’s book stood alone one could 
readily acclaim it, like the American 
reviewer quoted on its dustcover, as “a 
succinct and challenging presentation of 
a problem we dare not ignore.” It is 
a shapely and businesslike statement ; 
its tone is sensible, its projections are 
cautious, and it performs some salutary 
critical jobs, notably on Dr Josué de 
Castro’s egregious “Geography of 
Hunger.” But the ground which it 
covers is so well trodden that one 
wonders why it should have been 
written. 

Dr Chandrasekhar’s study, while not 
in any absolute sense vastly superior, 
falls into a much more useful class ; it 
treats, at once thoroughly and in non- 
technical language, a theme hitherto only 
dealt with either far too generally or on 
a level accessible only to experts. India, 
long cited as the locus classicus of 
unmitigated Malthusian pressure, is now 


qualifying to offer a different sort of 


example ; for India is the one country 
where family planning enjoys, however 
cautiously, active government support 
backed by government funds. Dr 
Chandrasekhar gives, against a succinctly 
stated and up-to-date background of 
demographic facts and their social and 
economic determinants, a brief estimate 
of the medium-run possibilities of agri- 
cultural and industrial progress, reach- 
ing the inevitable conclusion that these 
cannot provide sufficient relief in a suffi- 
ciently short time. The long-run 
remedy of mass migration which, in 
“Hungry People and Empty Lands,” 
he prescribed for overpopulated Asia in 
general, is here dismissed as politically 
unrealistic within the relevant future. 
He then settles down to his main task : 
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an assessment of the prospects of the 
birth control movement from the point 
of view of its compatibility with the 
chief Indian creeds (a fascinating chapter 
for the uninformed westerner), of the 
Suitability of various techniques to 
Indian conditions, and of the adminis- 
trative and human difficulties to be over- 
come. While his purpose is primarily 
to rouse and form the educated opinion 
of his own country, much of what he 
writes applies to any community caught 
up in that “demographic explosion” 
which follows a successful attack on 
primitive death rates, and some is valid 
for any community whatever. For Dr 
Chandrasekhar never forgets that the 
demographic aggregates in which he 
deals are made up of individual. human 
beings with emotional and spiritual as 
well as physical needs ; and this truth 
is independent of geography. 


Shadowy Counsellor 


LORD CREWE: the Likeness of a Liberal. 
By James Pope-Hennessy. 
Constable. 222 pages. 21s. 


} Spheres serving as an assistant private 
secretary to the amiable Lord Gran- 
ville, Robert Milnes was just about to 
contest a parliamentary election when, 
in 1885, peerage descended upon him. 
He was then 27 and had sixty years of 
life ahead of him. He was Viceroy of 
Ireland in Mr Gladstone’s last Govern- 
ment, held a variety of Cabinet offices 
during the Campbell-Bannerman and 


Asquith regimes, 1905-16, being for the * 


greater part of that time leader of the 
Liberals in the House of Lords, and 
finally was in 1922 appointed by Lord 
Curzon British Ambassador in Paris, a 
post which he held for five years. 


It is very difficult for one whose whole 
political career is passed in the House 
of Lords to create a distinct impression 
on the public mind. Rosebery suc- 
ceeded in doing so; but he was a 
brilliant platform orator, a sensationally 
successful racing man, and altogether a 
flamboyant and exotic figure. Perhaps 
Lansdowne succeeded; but more by 
reason of three sensational failures than 
by any of the successes of his pains- 
taking career. Crewe was not the man 
to make a distinct impression: he was 
an admirable aristocrat, a charming 
person in private life, but publicly aloof 
and reserved, and a poor speaker. Yet 
Asquith has recorded that throughout 
the long harassing years of his premier- 
ship he regarded Crewe as his wisest 
counsellor, and more recently Lord 
Samuel, a junior minister in those days, 
has emphatically confirmed this impres- 
sion, writing of his “ unique position,” 
his “ uncanny soundness of judgment.” 

A satisfactory life of Lord Crewe 
would make plain to us the source of 
this wisdom, and how, when, and where 
it influenced the course of events. It 
may be that the materials for such a 
revelation do not exist. Mr Pope- 
Hennessy’s book certainly achieves 
nothing of the kind. There is, of course, 
some interesting information in it, but 
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it is a fragmentary and superficial per- 
formance. One gets the impression that 
Mr Pope-Hennessy neither knows nor 
cares very much about the political 
battles of those days. Lord Crewe was 
always an-august and dim figure ; august 
and dim he remains. The quotations 
from his memoranda and retrospective 
essays strike one as undistinguished. 


Indo-China, Act Il 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDO-CHINA 
CONTINUES. 

By Ellen J. Hammer. 
Stanford University 
Cumberlege. 


Press. 
40 pages. 8s. 


R HAMMER’S book, “The 
Struggle for Indo-China,” which 
was reviewed in The Economist of 
December 11, 1954, is the most 
authoritative work on the subject in 
English. The only serious criticism that 
could be made against it was that it 
stopped too soon: there was an air of 
unreality about the last chapter, which 
covered events up to the eve of last 
year’s Far Eastern conference at Geneva, 
which brought the Indo-China war to 
an end. This supplement to the original 
work, which is subtitled “Geneva to 
Bandoeng,” fills in the gap; although, 
so long as the fate of Vietnam remains 
undecided, Dr Hammer will have to hold 
herself in a semi-permanent state of 
readiness to produce yet another sequel. 
There is little to say in praise of this 
additional chapter that has not already 
been said of the original book. Dr 
Hammer’s lucidity and intelligence are 
matched only by her accuracy. There 
are signs that the American policy_of 
wholehearted support for Mr Ngo Dinh 
Diem, now President of the non-Com- 
munist Republic of Vietnam, may, after 
all, yield dividends. But it is by no 
means certain that these dividends will 
be those that might have been desired ; 
and even at this stage the American 
policy-makers might do well to ponder 
the significance of Dr Hammer’s verdict 
that “the experience of the United 
States with Ngo Dinh Diem has demon- 
strated the importance of using the 
American presence in the south to 
encourage unity round a specific pro- 
gramme of action, rather than identify- 
ing American policies with any single 
individual, whoever he may be.” The 
essential truth of this observation will 
not be diminished even if Mr Diem does 
succeed in preserving his half of the 
country from Communism. 


London: 


Scholar and Critic 


ALL IN DUE TIME. 
By Humphry House. 
Hart-Davis. 306 pages. 15s. 


Ts late Humphry House com- 
bined great and rare qualities. He 
was a scholar of unrelenting exactitude, 
second to none in his knowledge of nine- 
teenth-century England. He was an 
editor whose delicacy of perception 
illumined the notebooks of Gerard 


Manley Hopkins and whose uncanny 
penetration of an age would have 
triumphantly presented the great mass 
of Dickens’s letters. He was a critic 
fastidious and ironic, and never afraid of 
approving the manifestly excellent. But, 
above all, his was a mind searching out 
that complex line where literature 
touches concrete experience, and there 
could be no better introduction to 
Humphry House’s achievement than 
“Peterloo II,” first published in. this 
posthumous volume of essays and broad- 
casts. 

In this essay Humphry House dis- 
cusses the “ magnificently rich” litera- 
ture that grew up around the Peterloo 
massacre. Throughout, he compares 
Shelley's “Mask of Anarchy” with 
immediate accounts and the cross- 
examination of one John Jones, fustian- 
cutter. It is splendidly characteristic 
of House’s way that he prefers Jones 
to Shelley and goes on to remark that 
all of Shelley’s poetry suffers for a lack 
of direct idiom. The same distrust of 
the contrived and conventionally admired 
informs a brilliant paper, “Are the 
Victorians Coming Back ? ” In it, House 
argues that in the present Victorian 
revival, in the sophisticated zeal to be 
with Mr Betjeman against the recent 
times, we are reviving much trash and 
ignoring Matthew -Arnold’s warning that 
his age was a critical one and should be 
critically approached. 

This is a rich book, in many moods. 
There are swift ferocities in it. There 
are important papers on Hopkins, 
Dickens, Tennyson and George Eliot. 
There is a delightful eulogy of the 
national grid on maps, and House’s 
affection for the evocative exactitudes of 
topography is characteristic. But there 
is much here that extends beyond 
scholarly criticism and has the central 
vision of critics like Arnold and Taine. 
Reflecting on Peterloo, House wrote: 


If Peterloo, because of its famous nick- 
name, remains in every schoolboy’s 
memory, it should remind him always in 
after life that an executive which is not 
submitted to severe and informed 
criticism in every move it takes verges 
towards incompetence arid 
tyranny. 

Few literary scholars would have felt 
moved to write that. . 


Ripe for Development ? 


HIMALAYAN BARBARY., . : 
By C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, 
Murray. 241 pages. 2\ls. 


N 1944 the author and his wife under- 
took the exploration of the country 
lying between the Assam valley and the 
borders of Tibet to the north of the 
main Himalayan range. Their terms of 
reference were to establish friendly 
political relationships with the more or 
less unknown and mutually hostile 
tribes of the region on behalf of the 
Government of India. Professor 
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Hills. As the present book shows. he 
is also an indefatigable and resourcefy| 
explorer, a kindly diplomat, a tolecran; 
connoisseur of custom and of the un- 
conventional in personality, and 
superb photographer. A better choice 
for the journeys of persuasion and 
reassurance here recorded could hardly 
have been made. Did Professor 
Haimendorf and his wife enjoy and 
believe in their official roles Or was 
their true interest in the incredible 
scenery, the majestic mountains and 


.tivers, the delightful Apa Tanis and 


their impetuous neighbour-enemics, in 
short, in the geography and ethnology 
of this region? Although this book js 
intended for the general public and not 
for the scholar, enough comes out to 
make one suspect that there were 
frequent struggles in the professor’s 
heart between the ethnologist face to 
face with exciting new material and the 
political envoy introducing the thin 
end of the wedge of irrelevant law and 
precarious order. 

We can see this in the book. The 
author is at his best revelling in the 
descriptions of the Arcadian life and 
habits of the Apa Tanis and a sparkle 
creeps into the otherwise flat narrative 
when he stops to discuss how these 
tribes have managed to maintain so 
rich and satisfying a way of life without 
benefit of either Hindu or Western 
civilisation. ‘They fight and feud, they 
keep slaves—who, however, often 
refused. the offer of “ liberation ”—they 
have what used to be called the religious 
beliefs of savagery ; yet they also have 
extraordinary skill in producing food, 
building houses, keeping livestock, and 
so forth. “The romantics,’ Professor 
Haimendorf says, “ may fee! satisfaction . 
that somewhere in the world there are 
still unsophisticated and picturesque 
peoples who persist in their traditional 
ways of life. ...” He-goes on to make 
it quite clear to anyone who can read 
between the lines that he has a very 
strong affinity with these romantics. 
When, taking cover, he quickly intones 
the Unesco creed that “. . . particularly 
the introduction of such basic measures 
as fundamental education, medical aid 
and above all instruction in improved 
agricultural methods” are * benefits ” 
these lovely peoples might “derive 
from closer contact with the outside 
world,” he sounds unconvinced and 
unconvincing. It is only when he 's 

such concessions to the “ trend 
that the author’s pleasant and informa- 
tive style lapses into clichés. 


Transforming the Villa 


THE CONVERSION OF OLD BUILD- 
INGS INTO NEW HOMES FOR 
OCCUPATION AND INVESTMENT. 


HETHER the old saw “foo!s 
: wise men buy ” can be 
safely amended to “ wise men conver! 
3 but it is certain that 
ering the conyersion of a 
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house will be wise to read what Mr 
Brown has to say about it. He appears 
in this book as the architect everyone 
would like to have: mot only expert in 
ways and means ing an old 
house into a dwelling, but 
infinitely thoughtful on the subject of 
finance and location, and the real needs 
of various types of client. Most houses, 
however dilapidated or inconvenient, can 
be converted at a price; Mr Brown is 
interested in the possibility not only of 
saving architectural gems (such as the 
Paragon in Blackheath) by converting 
them into modern flats, but also, and 
particularly commendably, in finding the 
cheap property in an unfashionable but 
rising district which by conversion can 
provide the most economical fully 
modern dwellings available today and 
which may yield perhaps the greatest 
capital appreciation of any form of 
investment. 

By dividing a large house into flats 
one can get one’s own flat freehold com- 
pletely free as well as the head lease of 
the others sold after the conversion. But 
everything, of course, depends on getting 
a readily convertible property relatively 
cheaply. Mr Brown instances a 
suburban villa let at a ground rent of 
£18 a year (so bad was its condition) 
which, when converted to four flats, 
became worth £9,700 with a ground rent 
of £93 a year. With the aid of a local 
authority grant two charming flats can 
be hollowed out of an old house at a 
cost to the converters of £475 
apiece; which is cheap _ indeed. 
Converting for investment probably 
requires more capital and skill than 
the unwary realise; but for partial 
Occupation as a means of providing a 
family with a modern home economic- 
ally by converting and selling the free- 
hold of the unwanted flats, it is v 
much a way of combining home-building 
and entrepreneurship. If enough people 
made a success of this method the vast 
capital stock of all-too-solid Victorian 
houses, now so ill designed to modern 
living and social conditions, yet so costly 
to replace except by blocks of subsidised 
council flats, might become a far greater 
national asset; and as Victorian man- 
sions and villas are transformed into 
modern homes, the sprawl of cities might 
be alleviated and rotting districts steadily 
reclaimed. Here and there the reversal 
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sible to find working class streets (as 
Well as mews) becoming the prerogative 
intelligentsia with modern 
windows and painted fronts ‘on the out- 
Side, and, within, modern sanitation, 
constant hot water and sweetness and 
light, often achieved by spiral staircases 
and glass bricks. 


Selling | ~ flats growing 
Practice in England Ge hes tbéerl common 


in Scotland for years) and the appar- 
ently difficult question of organising 
repairs under a system of ownership in 
tiers ; and he explains the position of 
local by-laws. He shows the house- 
converter how to use his experts intelli- 
gently—surveyor, architect, lawyer, and 
above all that sometimes slippery but 
generally essential intermediary, the 
house agent. He gives examples of 
many types of conversion from Vic- 
torian villas to agricultural cottages, and 
the book is admirably illustrated with ~ 
photographs, plans and architects’ 
thumbnail sketches. It is, indeed, a 
book which should send many despair- 
ing home-hunters off on a new type of 
search, inspired by new ideas of profit 
and reclamation. 


Shorter Notices 


THE -ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF 
SAGAMORE HILL. 

By Hermann Hagedorn. 

New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. 435 pages. 35s. $5.00. 


The belief that the family life of a 
President of the United States is neces- 
sarily of consuming interest, while perhaps 
natural to the citizens of a republic, is less 
widespread amongst the subjects of a 
monarchy. And while it is true that Teddy 
Roosevelt, that engaging and puzzling 
blend of Sir Winston Churchill and the 
late Kaiser Wilhelm II, is better “copy ” 
than any other President since Lincoln, it 
is still doubtful whether 400 pages devoted 
to the President in his family circle would 
hold the -interest of any but the most 
devoted idolisers. Mr Hagedorn has done 
a good job, with competence rather than 
any particular psychological insight, and 
the picture that emerges has a certain 
period charm. But one cannot pretend that 
it tells us as much about Roosevelt, the 
President, as would a few well-selected 
quips of Mr Dooley. 


* 


THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. : 

By Robert E. Spiller. 

New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company, 333 pages. 33s. $4.75. 


This book will disappoint many of its 
readers, In somewhat Spenglerian terms it 
sets out to show that there are “cyclical 

atterns” in American literature, the one 

ginning along the Atlantic seaboard and 
culminating in Melville and Whitman, and 
the other starting on the western frontier 
and producing, rather incongruously, both 
Mr Eliot and Mr Faulkner. This view is 
founded on the assertion that “life is 
organic.” and that the literary historian 
must adopt “an organic view of history.” 
If this means that he must consider litera- 
ture as related to historical circumstances 
and as showing complex analogies with the 

henomenon of growth, maturity and decay 
ound in other domains, it is not very 
original. If it means something more 
mysterious, as is suggested by Professor 
Spiller’s reference to “ basic rhythms ” and 
“symbolic illumination,” it is too cryptic 
an assertion to prove of much use. 

In fact the book is a somewhat pedes- 
trian account of American literature with 


approval or criticism as the titles are 
recited. The more advanced student will 
continue to find the great “Lierary 
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History of the United States,” which Pro- 
fessor Spiller helped edit with such distinc- 
tion, indispensable. 


* 


THE OXFORD HOME ATLAS. 

By the -Cartographic Department of the 
Clarendon Press. 

Oxford University Press. 140 pages. 15s. 


The Oxford University Press has added 
one more to the list of atlases, general and 
specialised, which it has offered to the 
public in recent years. The Oxford Home 
Atlas has a number of points of technical 
interest that distinguish it from other 
atlases. The most striking, perhaps, is the 
effective technique that is called “hill 
shading,” which in many of the maps has 
been preferred to the customary layering. 
This hill shading not only gives a very 
good impression of relief, but is also 
aesthetically very agreeable. The majority 
of the maps are on a fairly small scale, 
which is inevitable in the 10-in. by 74-in. 
format, but the range of subjects covered 
is extremely wide. Population, physical, 
vegetation, and climatological information 
is provided throughout the world, and 
there are some useful maps dealing with 
sea and air communications. In the space 
of a short review it is impossible to list 
the wide range of topics dealt with, but it 
is right to say that at 15s. this new atla 
is very reasonably priced. : 
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A SIMPLE GUIDE TO SHAREHOLD- 
ING AND COMPANY ACCOUNTS, 
By John Wood. 

Putnam. 130 pages. 9s. 6d. 


This is a useful little guide for the un- 
instructed ordinary shareholder. He 
should, however, understand what it does 
and what it does not contain. It shows 
the way round company balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts, and includes just 
a little about Stock Exchange prices and 
the cost of dealing. It does not deal with 
investment policy at all—when to buy and 
when to sell and when to hold ordinary 
shares and when fixed interest stocks. In- 
deed, it deals with nothing except ordinary 
shares. And when the author goes into 
detail, he sometimes makes omissions. He 
fails, for example, to allow for the profits 
tax attracted on full distribution when he 
works. out the dividend cover. “The 
ordinary dividend of £30,000 is paid 
out of an available £40,000. It can be said 
to be covered 1.3 times.” It can, but it 
should not. 


Correction 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY. 
By Julian Symons. 
The Cresset Press. 
N our review of this book, which 
appeared in our issue of November 
26th under the heading of “ The Black- 
guard,” we said it had “one or two 
glaring inaccuracies—not important in 
themselves but bad enough to make the 
reader wonder how much care has been 
given to checking other facts that really 
do matter.” We have now come to the 
conclusion that the adjective “ glaring” 
was too strong, and in one of the matters 
that our reviewer had in mind Mr 
Symons’s account was not inaccurate 
and our review was mistaken. We 
offer our apologies and regrets to Mr 
Symons for the mistake. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Star-Spangled Santa Claus | 


Washington, D.C. 
HE Ford Foundation was hailed as a veritable Santa 
Claus when it announced last week the gift of $500 
million to improve services and salaries in more than 4,000 
American colleges, universities and hospitals. This piece 
of private giving was, according to the New York Times, 
“the largest lump sum of gifts in the history of philan- 
thropy ” ; and in truth it was a considerable lump. Yet it 
left the Ford Foundation at the top only of its own league. 
There is another and much bigger league whose Santa Claus 
bestrides the narrow world like a colossus. His friends call 
him Uncle Sam. The benefactions which the United States 
government has come to dispense all the year round seem 
to be an eminently suitable subject for contemplation at 
Yuletide. Nobody should be put off by the thought that 
Uncle Sam is a tall, rather stringy figure, far removed from 
the overweight cherub behind the airborne reindeer. You 
cannot tell by appearances. 

He would be a well-satisfied Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who could bring Britain’s gold and dollar reserves up to 
the sum which Uncle Sam paid out to support the prices 
of the American farmer’s crops in the last fiscal year. 
At the last accounting, the British vaults contained some 
$1,100 million less than the United States government spent 
between July 1, 1954, and June 30, 1955, on maintaining 
the incomes of American farmers from maize, wheat, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, peanuts, tung nuts, wool, mohair, dairy pro- 
ducts, grain sorghums, soya beans, barley, oats, rye, turpen- 
tine and resin, cottonseed, flaxseed, dry edible beans and 
honey. Some of the money is recovered, of course, when 
government-owned surpluses are sold. Still, 1954-55 was 
a year when the American farmer had good reason to sing 
in his bath ; though there is no real information on what 
he was singing, the fact that honey was on the list of price- 
supported crops might have made “ where the bee sucks, 
thete suck I” a good tune to start with. 

The experts then got to work on a system to prevent 
the farmers from producing so much ; as a result farmers’ 
incomes have not been rising so fast, lately, as have those 
of the city-based millions. And nothing is now frightening 
the Republican party so much as the dreadful pre-election 
howl of the men who are due, in the current fiscal year, 
1955-56, to receive only $2,200 million from price support 
operations, well over one and one-half times the estimated 
cost of building the High Aswan Dam and its related pro- 
jects over the next eighteen years. 

Jingle bells, jingle bells—and next Uncle Sam reaches 
into his sack for presents for two groups who have perhaps 
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not been thought of as engaged in a struggle with poverty 
and want. The publishers of the magazines and newspapers 
in the United States get an annual handout which amounted 
to $250 million in the 1954-55 fiscal year. Another gift 
goes to those who send advertising material -through the 
mails. They were supported during the year with $150 
million worth of Uncle Sam’s money. It costs the United 
States Post Office 114 cents to handle one pound of 
magazine or newspaper mail, but the publishers pay only 
24 cents of this. The elected representatives of the 
American taxpayer have gravely accepted the argument that 
newspapers and magazines should be subsidised because 
they are necessary to the cultural and economic life of the 
nation. They have accepted just as gravely the thesis that 
direct mail advertising—much of which is thrown away 
without being read—earns its subsidy because it stimulates 
business in general and assists in particular small enterprises 
which cannot afford to advertise in the newspapers or 
magazines. It is some time since either of these arguments 
has been examined with any thoroughness and, indeed, a 
lot of political dangers can be avoided simply and effec- 
tively by keeping on paying up. 


* 


In the 1954-55 fiscal year Uncle Sam slipped more than 
$150 million into the stockings of American shipowners and 
shipbuilders. The gentleman in the tall star-spangled hat, 
not the employers, is providing 75 per cent of the wages 
paid to American seamen. This, of course, is to enable the 
shipping lines to meet competition from maritime nations 
who can run their ships more cheaply. When a ship }s 
built in an American yard it costs the operator only what 
a foreign yard would have charged for it ; the rest comes 
from the federal government. Uncle Sam’s benefactions 
to airlines, in the form of subsidies for carrying the mails, 
are due to come down to $48,500,000 in the current fiscal 
year. The big domestic airlines are demonstrably doing 
nicely for themselves ; it is only some of the smaller com- 
panies and certain services to places outside the continental 
United States which are still entitled to a present from the 
government. 

When the review of the 1956 Budget was produced 
last summer it was estimated that Uncle Sam's veterans 
would require $383 million more than in 1955. They would 
require, in fact, $4,839 million. The recipients of this 
bounty are not, as their name might suggest elsewhere 10 
the world, old gentlemen tottering about on walking sticks. 
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They are cx-servicemen of any age and there are well over 
32 million of them. Only pert of the vast annual outlay is 
spent on the ill and disabled or disbursed in compensation 
and pensions. From-end to end of America, college 
campuses are echoing to the tread of veterans in their 
twenties who are educating themselves and supporting their 
attractive wives and small children on government money. 
A married veteran of the Korean war with one child, for 
instance, can draw $160 a month under one of the generous 
education and training schemes. Since the end of the last 


world war more than 9 million have taken one or another _ 


of these grants ; some 700,000 are being sustained at present 
in colleges and schools, on farms, and in job-training 
centres. When a veteran wants to buy a house or a farm or 
a business, Uncle Sam helps him with an insured loan. 

Next year Congressmen seeking re-election will be men 
who have voted for these federal benefactions, and have 
themsélves been in receipt whilé on Capitol Hill of the most 
remarkable variety of subsidies ever conceived, from free 
summer trips abroad to free haircuts at home: One of the 
few safe predictions is that many of them will refer cordially 
in their speeches to the competitive free enterprise system 
which, they will add, has made America great. 


Arms Account 


| ee a long week-end of confusion, Mr Dulles has 
clarified the Administration’s plans for foreign aid for 
the 1957 fiscal year beginning next July. But he has given 
no satisfactory explanation of why congressional leaders, 
only a few days before, at a formal meeting with the Presi- 
dent, had received the firm impression that about the same 
amount would be requested for the mutual security pro- 
gramme next year as was appropriated this year— 
$2.7 billion. This figure had even been mentioned officially. 
Yet it now appears that almost $5 billion is in fact to be 
requested, although plans can still be changed. It is difficult 
to believe that such an increase could have been conceived 
and agreed within such a short time, especially when most 
of the Cabinet members concerned were away at the meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Members 
of Congress naturally feel aggrieved and there is every 
reason to expect that, when the foreign aid programme is 
debated, their sense of injury will take the form of a refusal 
to give the Administration as much as it wants. 

The official explanation of the misunderstanding is that 
actual spending was confused with appropriations: next 
year the former will run at about the same level as it has 
this year—$4.2 billion—but appropriations will, if Congress 
agrees, go up sharply. Much of the money being spent 
comes from the backlog of funds from. previous years, 
appropriated for future use in order that military equip- 
ment, such as tanks and aircraft, which take a long time to 
produce, could be ordered in advance. Last year Congress 
refused to replenish this backlog by as much as the Adminis- 
tration had This is one reason why this year’s 


tequest for appropriations is going up ; another is that much 
of the military equipment provided for America’s allies 
When the present series of deliveries began some years ago 
15 now either worn out or obsolete ; moreover, today’s more 
Complicated replacements are more expensive. 
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_ As the result of all this, to keep the supply of arms flow- 
ing at the present rate, the Administration proposes to ask 
Congress for $3 billion in new funds for military aid for 
the 1957 fiscal year ; three times as much as was provided 
for 1956 ; much of this money is to be spent in later years. 
It thus becomes obvious that, whatever the reason for the. 
recent confusion, it did not arise out of a sudden decision 
to outbid Russia by a substantial increase in economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries. Admittedly, slightly more is 


also being asked for the Middle and Far East, but the total — 


of $1.9 billion planned for economic aid is only $100 million 
more than was asked last year, and $200 million more than 
was granted by Congress. 


Democratic Colours 


R ADLAI STEVENSON is no longer alone in the 
paddock for the 1956 presidential Derby. He was 

joined last week by another challenge: from the Democratic 
stables as Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee surprised 
no one by announcing that he was a runner. Mr Stevenson 
has said repeatedly that he would prefer to save his strength 
for the race itself when he will be attempting to defeat the 
Republican candidate. But Senator Kefauver has left him 
no choice and Mr Stevenson must now show his form in 
a series of strenuous preliminary heats against one or several 
fellow Democrats. These races are the primaries— 
extremely complex elections in which Democrats and 
Republicans in nineteen states express their preference 
among potential presidential nominees from their respec- 
tive parties. A series of victories in these primaries may— 
but frequently does not—ensure that the successful candi- 
date will be chosen by the national convention ; a series 


‘of defeats, however, puts 2 man out of the running. 


Mr Stevenson has, so far, decided to enter primaries in 
Minnesota, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Florida and California, 
In Minnesota, where the primary takes place on March 2oth, 
and in Pennsylvania, a month later, Mr Stevenson is 
expected to romp home comfortably, as the Democratic 
organisations in both states are solidly behind him. The 
same should hold true of Illinois, which is, after all, Mr 
Stevenson’s home ground. But in Florida in May and. in 
California, on June 5th, it may prove a close race. Mr 
Kefauver is by no means the choice of professional Demo- 
crats in either state, but in the rank and file of the party 
he has many supporters. Mr Stevenson has refused to 
jeopardise his chances by entering the earliest of all 
primaries, in New Hampshire on March 13th. In that 
small state, which sends only eight delegates to the Demo- 
cratic convention, Mr Kefauver is somewhat of a legend ; 
he claims to have shaken the hand of every Democrat in 
New Hampshire, and it was there that he began his spec- 
tacular campaign for the nomination in 1952 by defeating 
President Truman. 

Neither candidate has, as yet, decided to enter the Ohio 
primary on May 8th. . The reason is that the Democratic. 
Governor of the state, Mr Frank Lausche, has decided to 
enter his name in the contest as the state’s “ favourite son.” 
This does not necessarily mean that he has hopes of win- 
ning the presidential nomination, but it does mean that he 
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wishes to- keep Ohio’s 56 delegates under his control. at 
the Democratic convention. Mr Lausche is phenomenally 
popular in his state and will probably go unchallenged. 
In the meantime, Governor Harriman of New York is 
standing outside the paddock ostensibly studying a form 
sheet. Oddly enough, however, he is wearing boots and 
spurs and that large animal behind him looks remarkably 
like a horse. 


Cause Célébre 


ANY members of the Administration will be looking 
anxiously up their chimneys on Christmas night not 
in the hope of seeing Santa Claus but in the fear that the 
stout ghosts of Mr Dixon and Mr Yates will be coming 
down to haunt them. For the frustrated contract between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and these two gentlemen’s 
Mississippi Valley Generating Company has turned into a 
political nightmare now that the AEC has been warned 
that it seems to have been illegal in the first place. To the 
Democrats, on the contrary, the Dixon-Yates affair is a 
Christmas gift which appears to substantiate their 
incessantly-repeated charges that Mr Eisenhower’s govern- 
ment is inclined to put private enterprise before the public 
weal and that the Administration is riddled with self- 
interested businessmen. 

The original Dixon-Yates contract, concluded in 
November, 1954, provided for the construction of a generat- 
ing plant to supply electricity to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to replace power being diverted to atomic installa- 
tions. The Democrats denounced this scheme as an attempt 
to demolish the cherished TVA and as a sacrifice of the 
needs of rural users to the profits of private business. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower cancelled the contract in July, since 
alternative arrangements made locally meant that the Dixon- 
Yates plant had become unnecessary. At first the AEC 
indicated that it felt it was liable to pay a cancellation fee. 
Last month, however, it reversed its position and the Dixon- 
Yates group then filed suit against the government, claiming 


$3,534,778 in expenses. It may turn out, however, that for 


the government far more than this sum is at stake. 

The AEC was advised that the contract was illegal because 
Mr Adolphe Wenzell, a vice president of the First Boston 
Corporation, was an unpaid consultant to the Budget Bureau 
on the Dixon-Yates question at the time when his firm 
became financial agent for the Dixon-Yates groups. This 
would constitute a violation of the “ conflict of interest ” 
statutes which bar anyone from officially advising the 
government on a matter with which he is privately 
concerned. Mr Wenzell has testified that the possibility of 
such a violation worried him and that he had been reassured 
by Mr Strauss, the chairman of the AEC. Before a con- 
gressional committee last week, however, Mr Strauss denied 
any knowledge of Mr Wenzell’s double role. The matter 
will now go to the courts and the shadow of an accusation 
of perjury hangs over several of the parties involved. From 
being an instance of the conflict between publicly and 
privately financed hydro-electricity, the Dixon-Yates affair 
may become the cause célébre of the businessman in 
government. 
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Christmas in the Money Market 


aa Administration is feeling the squeeze of its own 
tight money policy. At the end of November it had 
to postpone the issue of a number of short-term housing 
loans because of the unusually high rates of interest prevail- 
ing. A little later it found, in connection with the $12.2 
billions’ worth of government securities falling due on 
December 15th, that an unexpectedly high proportion of 
the holders wanted cash, even though the Treasury offered 
to refund the maturing issues on generous terms, well fitted 
to the current structure of short-term interest rates. This ‘ 
was explained by the general shortage of money for borrow- 
ing. To find the necessary cash the Treasury had to 
borrow $500 million more than it had intended and it 
almost hit the ceiling of: $381 billion on the national debt. 
It was saved from bumping its head by the central bank’s 
Open Market Committee, which supported the refunding 
by buying some of the new certificates offered by the 
Treasury in exchange for the maturing notes. 

As a result it is being said, without any direct confirma- 
tion from the Federal Reserve authorities themselves, that 
the Open Market Committee has turned away from the 
policy of strict neutrality towards the Treasury’s financing 
operations which was laid down in 1953. It remains to be 
seen whether there is any more to this change than a tempo- 
rary willingness to follow Scrooge’s example during the 
festive season. The committee had already, since the 
beginning of the month, been buying government securities 
in order to supply the banks with extra funds with which 
to meet the Christmas demand for ready money. 


& 


Another and probably more permanent relaxation of 
credit restrictions has been in the housing field, where the 
Home Loan Bank Board is once more allowing the saving 
and loan associations which belong to it to borrow, in order 
to expand their mortgage lending ; this had been forbidden 
since September. It is also expected that before long the 
maximum period during which government guaranteed 
mortgages can be repaid will return to thirty years ; it was 
reduced to twenty-five last July. These concessions seem, 
in part at least, to be the result of complaints from poli- 
ticians abeut the unfortunate effect such restrictions have 
had on the housing industry ; in November new housing 
starts again declined more than is usual at this season, 
although the total still remained high in comparison with 
other years. 

There is little evidence that the restrictions have 
had much effect on mortgage lending, which went Up 
by $4.4 billion in the third quarter of the year, a msc 
which had been exceeded only in the previous quartcr. 
Nor does the squeeze on money seem to have had much 
influence on hire purchases and consumer borrowing, which 
continued to mount in October, although less sharply than 
during the earlier months of the year. Indeed, the most 
that can be said for the credit restraints is that they have 
prevented borrowing going up as fast as it might otherwise 
have done during the present boom. But the result has 
been to accumulate a backlog of demand for money wh'ch 
is likely to check the seasonal decline in lending which 
usually develops after Christmas. 
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The Music Makers 


N the next few days Christmas cantatas and arrange- 
| ments from such seasonal scores as Mr Menotti’s Amahl 
and the Night Visitors will most probably be included in 
concert programmes all over the United States. In more 
than 1,000 communities, moreover, the audience will be 
listening with mingled pleasure and civic pride to a sym- 
phony orchestra which they have helped establish and 
maintain. Where the United States possessed only ten 
symphony orchestras in 1900, it today supports more than 
100 times that number and of these some 300 have been 
founded in the last four years alone. From Charleston, 
West Virginia, to Wichita, Kansas, and from Rochester, 
New York, to Chattanooga, Tennessee, symphonic 
ensembles and full-scale orchestras have been ch.ining and 
to many communities today a symphony is as important 
a symbol of prosperity and cultural achievement as was a 
clock tower in false Gothic at the close of the nineteeath 
century. 

In a country where museums are excellent but widely 
scattered and where first-class drama is concentrated in one 
or two Cities, live and recorded music has become the high- 
road to culture. This has been made possible, above all, 
by the generosity of private enterprise and it is as if today’s 
American capitalists were trying to make good the neglect 
with which their European ancestors treated many of the 
great composers of the past. Most symphonic orchestras 
can cover only a smail part of their annual budget by the 
direct sale of tickets ; local firms and businessmen make 
up the difference—and their reward is a mention on the 
programme, a sense of civic achievement and, one hopes, 
enjoyment of the music. 

Budgets vary widely: thirty-one major orchestras will 
spend some $15 million this year. The Dallas Symphony, 
a truly distinguished group, has an annual budget of 
$300,000, whereas the Atlanta, Georgia, orchestra requires 
only a third as much. But whatever the figure, business 
funds are playing an increasing role in meeting it: in 
Minneapolis last year firms contributed $135,000 ; in Roch- 
ester, the Eastman Kodak Company handed the orchestra 
$100,000 to erase past deficits ; 120 business houses banded 
together to bring symphonic music to Chattanooga. The 
orchestras, in turn, are taught by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League Incorporated how they should use che 
money, how they can increase the participation of the com- 
munity in their affairs and just how to treat the demands 
of visiting virtuosos. Little wonder, therefore, if players 
rise at the close of their Christmas concerts, turn to their 
patrons and intone “ God rest ye merry, gentlemen.” 


President Hagerty 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
|* a basement annex of Gettysburg’s one hotel Mr James 
Hagerty, the President’s clever and highly regarded 
Press Secretary, is presiding over a fascinating operation. 
The sheer electronic magic that has taken place in this 
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small town is impressive. Even before Mr Eisenhower had 
arrived to convalesce at his lovely farm three miles south 
of Gettysburg, buildings began to sprout a forest of 
antennz, while in the basement of the annex a swarm of 
technicians installed telegraphing machines, wirephoto 
equipment and radio gadgets. With their help Mr Hagerty 
can address the thirty-odd press and wireless representatives, 
who are covering this temporary capital, by microphone 
twice daily. He has arranged for a full transcription of the 
briefings and the subsequent question periods to be available 
shortly after they end. One result has been that a deluge 
of verbiage about the President pours out of Gettysburg 
almost each day, much of it reaching front pages all over 
the United States. 


* 


This in itself is fascinating, for the amount of really 
useful news that emerges is minimal. The President meets 
someone or travels to his mountain headquarters, Camp 
David, 25 miles away, between Gettysburg and Washington, 
to confer with the Cabinet or the National Security Council. 
Nothing is announced of what was decided, and sometimes 
not even of what was discussed. But somehow, Mr Hagerty, 
with the aid of the nation’s editors, makes it all seem terribly 
exciting. On those days when absolutely nothing happens 
at Gettysburg, Mr Hagerty has shown a genius for filling 
in the gaps. One Sunday he even arranged a visit to the 
Eisenhower farm, which is normally out of bounds to the 
press, for the presentation of a new tractor to the proud 
squire. Monday’s papers, confronted with the usual dearth 
ot news, blossomed with pictures of a grinning, and pre- 
sumably healthy, President inspecting his new machine. 

The President spends his mornings in a small office in 
the local post office but his staff stays in Washington which 
is only 25 minutes away by helicopter. This too furthers 
Mr Hagerty’s purpose, which is to make news about the 
President. Each visit from someone in the President’s 
entourage, let alone a Cabinet member, becomes a legitimate 
occasion for a speculative story on what Mr Eisenhower is 
discussing and, presumably, deciding that day. For 
example, the Secretary of Defence arrived one day with the 
Director of the Budget to discuss defence expenditure for 
next year. Had the President been in Washington this 
would have been a routine affair. Moreover, nothing new 
emerged from the meeting. But, with appropriate pictures, 
the story received attention comparable in some papers to 
that bestowed on the threatened war in Palestine. 

The traditionally cynical reporters stationed at Gettysburg 
scarcely blame Mr Hagerty for “ using” them but do feel 
that the entire operation, built on the sound conviction of 
editors that people want to read about the President, is 
calculated to convey the impression that Mr Eisenhower 
has resumed full control of the government. Whether it is 
the truth or not, Mr Hagerty has wanted to make it seem so. 
With the aid of geography and the editors, he has succeeded 


y. 

But a change of pace set in, after the President’s doctors 
suggested on December roth that he might be overworking. 
Now that the word is “rest,” Mr Hagerty’s operation has 
slowed to a circumspect crawl, for he would scarcely like 
to create the impression that the Administration is putting 
too great a strain on its chief. This has given the little 
corps of journalists from Washington more time to absorb 
the deeply historical aura of Gettysburg itself. 








Destiny’s Ditch 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


S the principal transfer point between the St Lawrence 
Seaway and the Mississippi Waterway to the Gulf of 
Mexico, Chicago is hoping to become one of the great 
ports of the world. City leaders have a vision of a harbour 
that will handle the vast agricultural and industrial trade 
of the Midwest ; and they see 15,000 acres of additional 
lands in the harbour area being used for industrial develop- 
ment and thus creating 600,000 new jobs. The realisation 
of this bright future depends! on three waterway projects 
which are expected to be completed by 1960. They are 
the St Lawrence Deep Seaway, Chicago’s Lake Calumet 
Harbour‘ and the Cal-Sag channel. 
Of most immediate concern to Chicago is the develop- 
ment of Lake Calumet and the Cal-Sag channel, or 
“Destiny’s Ditch,” as it is known in maritime circles. 
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Since much of Chicago’s famous lake-front has been devoted 
te recreational activities, the sheltered harbour of Lake 
Calumet, 20 miles south of the city’s business section, was 
designated for port development ; it was connected to Lake 
Michigan by a 6-mile stream. The Lake Calumet site, 
moreover, is near one of the world’s great centres of steel 
and heavy industry around the southern tip of the lake. 

Improvements to this harbour will cost $24 million ; they 
include dredging to accommodate larger ocean-going vessels, 
and the construction of new docks, grain elevators and 
transit sheds. Calumet will be served by more than a 
score of trunk line railways reaching out to the entire 
Midwest and by two major highways for lorries. Its transit 
sheds and storage units with their.mechanised handling 
installations will permit the rapid transfer of freight between 
incoming trains and lorries and the waiting ships. 

But to achieve the most economical communication ‘with 
the markets ofthe Midwest, which account for*40 per 
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cent of America’s foreign trade, it will be necessary to use 
barges on the Cal-Sag channel, which leads from Lake 
Calumet harbour to the Mississippi Waterway. In order 
to eliminate a narrow bottle-neck, work has been started 
on the widening of this channel to 225 feet at a cost of 
$102 million ; this cost will be borne largely by the federal 
government. When it is completed, multiple tow barges 
with ten to fourteen units each will transport fuels, grain, 
chemicals, ores and finished products at cheap rates. 


But the railways, aware of their difficult competitive 
position, are insisting that toll charges be imposed on the 
barge carriers so that the cost of the waterway projects 
will be placed on a self-liquidating basis. Barge line officials 
are naturally vigorously opposed to such charges, which 
would drive up the cost of the services. They accuse the 
railroads of being shortsighted and remind them of the 
tremendous traffic brought to them by barges in the past. 
Shipowners argue that the natural growth of the area, which 
is expected to increase shipments in the Cal-Sag channel 
alone from the present four million tons annually to more 
than nine million tons by 1960, will provide more revenue. 
The issue is still undecided, but the barge lines appear to 


‘have a slight advantage. 


Chicago has already been making some modest bids to 
handle an increasing portion of America’s foreign trade 
through its port. Approximately 300 European ships, of 
2,000 tons or less, have called at Chicago this year. In 
1954, the port handled exports of 96,350 tons and imports 
amounting to 69,095 tons. These totals, however, are 
expected to increase greatly when the St Lawrence Seaway 
makes it possible for ocean-going merchant ships of up to 
10,000 tons to berth at Lake Calumet harbour. Shippers 
will then take advantage of the greater economies offered by 
a shorter, all-water route to north European ports. Liver- 
pool, for example, will be 168 miles closer by this route 
than by the combined rail and water route via New York. 
Exporters will then save 17 per cent on automobiles shipped 
to Rotterdam and nearly 25 per cent when shipping a tractor 
to Sweden, while the cost of bringing jams from Britain 
will be 10. per cent less, and on Scotch whisky the saving 
will be 24 per cent. 

In its struggle with New York for the dominant com- 
mercial position among American cities, Chicago has never 
been able to match the shipping facilities which have given 
its eastern rival pride of place. Chicago has watched New 
York flaunt the skyscraper before the world as its symbol, 
remembering that the first experiments in this type of 
construction were made on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Now, with a port of its own of international 
scope, Chicago feels it has another round with destiny, and 
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The World Overseas 





Assembly Line Jammed 


EN, many parents say, is a difficult age for growing 

youngsters. The Assembly of the United Nations has 
certainly made no easy transition into its second decade. 
The tenth General Assembly scrambled to an undignified 
closure this week just in time for those of its members who 
enjoy turkey and plum pudding to get to the table, but 
leaving them little opportunity for Christmas shopping. 
Heartening valedictions were uttered, as usual, but few 
among the jaded delegates can have felt that the debates 
that had occupied them since September had served much 
purpose. 

They had, admittedly, at last managed to enlarge their 
club, adding sixteen new members to the former sixty. 
This particular “ spirit of 76 ” was, however, sullied by the 
surrounding atmosphere, and especially by the last-minute 
obstruction of Japan’s entry (which is further discussed 
on page 1093). The Chinese Nationalists, wielding their 
vestigial veto like a fool’s bladder, led several previously 
friendly ‘delegates to reflect that the sooner this weapon was 
taken gently but firmly away from them the better. Mr 
Lester Pearson’s delicate balancing of eighteen candidates 
on the point of a needle was disrupted. Russia’s tally of 
vetoes reached 77 just as Uno’s membership rose to 76. 
Nevertheless the sixteen fortunate candidates, ranging from 
the Irish Republic to Laos by way of Portugal, Hungary, 
Jordan and Ceylon, were in ; and representatives of most 
of them slipped into their seats in time to vote on an even 
more vexed question—the filling of the Security Council 
seat which Turkey will vacate at the New Year. 

The Assembly’s inability to decide this simpler issue had 
already been more damaging to its reputation than the 
horse-trading over new members. Three dozen ballots had 
given neither Jugoslavia nor the Philippines the two-thirds 
majority required.. The president of this year’s Assembly, 
St Maza, had made the suggestion—no less undignified 
than all the vain voting, and much more practical—that 
he should draw lots between them, on the understanding 
that the winner would yield the seat to the loser halfway 
through the two-year term. The candidates were willing, 
but at first the Assembly, racked with tantrums, was not. 
Meanwhile the new members moved in, and promptly 
discomforted the many prophets who had announced that 
an caleagln membership would automatically increase the 
“ anti-American ” vote, by giving the Philippines a lead of 
twelve votes, Finally, on Tuesday, the Assembly accepted 
the result of Sr Maza’s lucky dip, voted Jugoslavia in, and 
scurried home. 

The cynic may well ask whether it greatly matters who 


sits on a Security Council that has reminded the world of 
its ineffectiveness so vividly in recent weeks by issuing vain 
appeals to scuffling Arabs and Israelis. But in the Assem- 
bly’s cloistered halls, the air so efficiently kept free from 
bacteria and city dust is all the thicker with illusions ; and 
delegates will fight like tiger cats over the phrasing of a 
resolution which is most unlikely to have the slightest effect, 
O1 even to attract attention, in the real world outside the 
glass. This phenomenon has been unusually marked at the 
Assembly of 1955, whose long Odyssey through a sea of 
paper has passed almost unnoticed, except when its pro- 
nouncements aroused anger or derision. 

It has been particularly sad to see this happen, for this 
Assembly set sail in fair weather, with the “ summit ” sun- 
shine still warm enough to prevent its opening debate from 
becoming a slanging match, and in the comforting afterglow 
of the “atoms for peace” exhibition, held at Geneva in 
the previous month under UN auspices. Peaceful atomic 
co-operation, and new disarmament projects such as Mr 
Eisenhower’s aerial inspection offer, looked like promising 
material for constructive debate. There were, admittedly, 
pessimists who foretold from the start—and rightly—that 
Mr Molotov’s encounter with his fellow foreign ministers 
at the end of October would set the barometer back to the 
“stormy ” position. But the Assembly had a clear month’s 
start on the foreign ministers, and might have made some 
useful hay before the summer sun went down. 

Instead, it drew a cloud over itself at the start by insisting 
on its right to debate Algeria, and so provoking a French 
walkout. In late November, it coaxed France back again 
by resolving without a division that it was “no longer 


- seized” of the undebated item on Algeria—a compromise 


for which Mr Krishna Menon had worked tirelessiy among 
Arab and Asian delegates. The South Africans, who walked 
out in November, were not, however, lured back to their 
seats—but in their absence, paradoxically enough, the UN 
commission investigating apartheid was extinguished by 
the failure of a motion to extend its life. A debate on the 
abstract right of self-determination for all peoples kindled 
much heat without casting any light. Familiar formule, 
an subjects ranging from Korea to the granting of financial 
aid to poor countries, were adopted with the familiar feeling 
that they would alter nothing. The plan for an international 
“atoms for peace” agency was adopted, but in an atmo- 
sphere vitiated by Russian objections ; the disarmament 
debates ended with a resolution, carried in committee by 
53 votes to the Soviet five, commending the Eisenhower 
inspection plan as a valuable first objective, but the Russians 
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made it clear that they were as uninterested as ever ; 
unanimity was, however, achieved over a project for the 
investigation of the effects of atomic radiation. : 

Good sense reared its head here and there. Indonesia 
decided to take the New Guinea question away and discuss it 
privately with the Dutch. Despite some voluble but obscure 
protests from Liberia, the Assembly endorsed its own 
mission’s proposal that the people of British Togoland 
should decide their future by plebiscite next spring ; only 
the Soviet bloc votes were cast against this experiment in 
self-determination. And the mnich discussed project for 
revision of the UN Charter eventually took the diaphanous 
shape of the appointment of a. committee to consider how 
and where a conference might some day be held to discuss 
the advisability of a review of the Charter. The Soviet 
bloc, with the engaging ferocity of a man tearing up a 
newspaper article of which he does not approve, solemnly 
declared that it would boycott even this timorous under- 
taking. The Russians proclaimed, in the manner of Dr 
Pangloss, that the Charter was the best of all possible 
Charters, and required no amendment. (This was a 
few days before Mr Khrushchev had told India that 
it should be seated among the great powers, and that only 
imperialist intrigues prevented it from being so seated.) 

It is certainly difficult to see how any improvement in the 
Charter can be seriously contemplated as long as any pro- 
posal in that direction is doomed to run into a Soviet veto. 
There is, moreover, little enthusiasm for revision among 
any of the major powers at present. But the increase in 
Uno’s membership undoubtedly makes it more difficult to 
describe a Security Council of the present size as adequately 
representative, or an Assembly of the present cumbrous 
character as efficient. Certain stirrings in the undergrowth 
suggest that an effort may yet be made to tackle specific 
problems of this kind without recourse to a full-scale con- 
ference on Charter revision as a whole. And it may be 
hoped that one of the aims of this will be to relate the 
Assembly’s duration and cost rather more closely to its 
effectiveness. 


Jordan under Pressure 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN: CAIRO 


HE political pressures of the Arab world fall so heavily 
on troubled Jordan that a has little choice but to cower 

in neutrality between Egypt and Iraq. Geographically, it 
is in the triangle of the bilateral pacts extended by Egypt 
to Syria and Saudi Arabia, but economically it lives on 
British money and Britain supports the Iraqi defence policy. 
In terms of popular sentiment, Jordan is almost certainly 
with Egypt and Syria and against Iraq on the defence issue. 
ji is this sentiment which has been roused in protest against 


the mission of General Sir Gerald Templer. First reports 


of public disturbances were grossly exaggerated, but there 
can be little question that the proposal to join the Baghdad 
pact was not favoured by the people. In a small 
country obsessed by fears of Israel, it was inevitable 
that an arrangement which is part of the western defences 
against Soviet Russia should have little appeal beside 
the Egyptian-Syrian alliance which is primarily directed 
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against Israel. It is widely admitted in Jordan that 
the country’s security largely depends on the Anglo- 
Jordanian treaty, but that is as far as the people desire to 
go with the West, which is far from being trusted otherwise 
to sustain the Arabs against the Jews. For Britain to 


strengthen the Arab League is one thing. For Jordan to join 


a system which drives a wedge between it and Egypt is 
another ; and Colonel Nasser’s policy, with his Czech arms 
deal and his ultimatum to Israel, is the policy that most 
Jordanians want in their hearts, even if their minds boggle 
at the risks involved. 

It was known in Damascus, Beirut and Cairo that Said 
el-Mufti’s government could not survive a move to join 
the Turco-Iraqi pact. He expressed himself in private in 
a manner which showed him to be right in the middle of 
the road, convinced that Jordan’s security against Israel 
depended on Britain but that nothing should be done to 
impede the evolution of Egypt’s policy. He. is reported to 
believe that Egyptian forces should have the right of transit 
through Jordan to Syria if that became necessary, an 
arrangement which would have involved Jordan in any 


troubles arising from the Syrian-Egyptian defence agree- 
ment. This suggests a sympathy for the ‘agreement even 
though he refused to offend Iraq by agreeing to join Egypt's 
bilateral pact system. 

Some political elements in Jordan want to join the 
Baghdad pact on condition that sufficient guarantees are 
given against danger from Israel, and that economic contr- 
butions are made to Jordan’s own defence system. ‘These 
elements are opposed to a commitment to Egypt because 
they regard the oil revenues of Iraq as the one potential 
source of assistance that could reduce the country’s depend- 
ence on Britain. As this policy is most strongly supported in 
the Court, notably by Fawzi el-Mulki, the Court Minister 
and Bolijat Talhouni, the Chief of the Royal Cabinet, there 

it could be accepted. The 

also holds these views, was 

a government suggested that it was still 

‘believed that the policy - His resignation, 

however, and the dissolution of parliament, have thrown the 
whole issue into the melting pot. © 

The outright opposition against this policy comes from 
the Ba’ath party, elements of the National party led by 
Soliman Nabulsi, and, naturally, the Communists. They 
are not of much consequence in the political structure o! 
Jordan but their capacity for making trouble on this 1ssuc 
is clearly enhanced by popular sentiment. In circumstances 
such as these, Jordan would normally turn to a strong primc 
minister such as Tewfik Aboul Huda or Samir el-Rifac, bu! 
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these lean cowards Egyptian policies and are at best neutral 
in any conflict of policy between Cairo and Baghdad. They 
have been useful in the past because they are right-wing 
politicians strongly opposed to the extremists and not averse 
to using the strong hand against Communists or fellow- 
travellers. But they are of no value in this situation. 

If King Hussein is prepared to go ahead with the policy, 
it would be possible for a strong government to carry it 
through. The Majali sector of opinion urges that British 
aid should be a direct contribution to the Jordan exchequer 
and not to the Arab Legion, and that the Legion should be 
commanded by a Jordanian instead of Glubb Pasha. This 
would mean a revision of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty. 
Nevertheless, if concessions of this nature could be offered 
it may be that the policy could eventually succeed. 

Whether it is wise to press the issue now is as much a 
question for Britain as for King Hussein and his advisers. 
Whatever the military benefits for Britain and the “ upper 
tier” defence system. of: Jordan’s adhesion to it, there 
would also be political disadvantages, since the Arab peoples, 
most of all the Jordanians, would believe that Britain im- 
posed the decision on the King—and at a time when Russia 
and its satellites are offering arms and economic aid “ un- 
conditionally” and “ purely commercially.” Nor would 
Jordan’s adhesion influence other Arab states ; rather would 
it harden the division in the Arab world. 

The neutralism of the older politicians in Jordan expresses 
the general condition of the Arab world. If, as a result of 
western aid for Egypt’s High Dam and initiatives in regard 
to Israel, Britain’s prestige rises again and Russia’s declines, 
i: will no longer be necessary for Jordan to be neutral 
between Iraq and Egypt, the two Countries which represent 
the conflict over relations with the West. To press the issue 
on Jordan now is like selling Britain on a low market and 
presuming that its stock will not rise for a long time. 


Indian Afterthoughts 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HE Russians came. The Russians were rude. India 

is still neutral. The real victory of Moscow has been 
won not in Delhi but in Washington. And the victory has 
been won at India’s expense. The effect of the Russians on 
India’s masses was small ; as one minister put it: “ Every- 
one likes to see a circus, but nobody wants the elephants ”; 
and the more Mr Khrushchev attacked colonialism, Western 
imperialism and Western warmongering, the more Indians, 
including Mr Nehru, felt uncomfortable. It is no accident 
that Mr Nehru reiterated his beliefs in ends never justifying 
the means both in Calcutta, under Marshal Bulganin’s very 
beard, and in Madras while the Russian team was in Burma. 
Indeed, most significant of all is the special affection Mr 
Nehru expressed for the Commonwealth in the parliamen- 
tary debate on the Indian Citizenship Bill—a debate which 
was pushed forward by a full week, as if in answer to 
Russian mud-slinging at the West. 

Russia’s support for India’s case over Kashmir has not 
been received with unqualified enthusiasm. India is 
naturally pleased to see somebody big on its side, particu- 
larly somebody on the Security Council, but since India 
1s Officially still committed to holding a plebsicite one day, 
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its pleasure is not increased by the inevitable effect in 
Karachi of Russia’s vicarious declaration of cold war. India 
had not planned the visit to Kashmir and the price of the 
ticket is high: a Pakistan clinging fervently to the lifebelt of 
the Baghdad Pact. 

Even over Goa, Russia’s support has been a curse in 
disguise—this time thanks to American ineptitude. It 
certainly pleased every Indian to have a big power recognise 
Goa as part of India, but recognition of India’s stand has 
not altered the fact that Goa is not yet part of India. Mr 
Nehru has restated, after Mr Khrushchev’s speech, that 
India would not resort to force. The West, it is felt here, 
does not appreciate the amount of self-imposed restraint 
that not taking Goa represents. Indians know that they 
can walk into Goa, that nobody will interfere ; most Indians 
want a police action. Mr Nehru, however, is sticking out 
for those principles of negotiation and peaceful means he 
so freely preaches to others, not because departing from 
them would lose India face—Mr Nehru is too cynical not 
to have learnt the lesson of Hyderabad—but because his 
example might be followed by others, at the risk of starting 
a third world war. So, when Mr Dulles fell straight into 
the Russian trap by seeming to back Portugal’s position in 
Goa, India exploded with emotion. Had there been no 
Russian visit, Mr Nehru would have lashed out at America ; 
but in present circumstances he does not want to allow even 
Mr Dulles’ gaffes to tilt his neutrality into becoming anti- 
American. So Mr Nehru, for once, has said nothing beyond 
informing parliament that he was inquiring into the matter 
through diplomatic channels. But Mr Dulles has been 
worth more than ten Khrushchevs in Moscow’s wooing of 
India. India is allergic to the hammer speech techniques, 
and Mr. Khrushchev had gone much too far ; Mr Dulles, 
however, using the most cautious and polite language, has 
drawn much more fire. 


Mr Nehrw’s Dotted Line 


To Indians it seems that the Americans are making a 
totally disproportionate amount of fuss about the visit. 
As seen from India, the reason for the disproportion is that 
there is between the Indians and the Américans a deep 
disagreement on how to deal with, and contain, the Russians. 
Mr Nehru says that bad though the Russians may be, one 
must befriend them in the hope of making them better, 
and ome must never criticise them directly because that 
would make them shy and unresponsive. On the other hand 
the Americans say: Russia is bad and to treat it as if ir were 
good is monstrous, what is needed is a moral boycott of 
the bad so that badness cannot spread. From Delhi it 
appears that America has entered into a crusade for the 
moral even more than the strategic encirclement of Russia. 
Delhi, on the other hand, sees itself as working for a moral 
détente even more than a neutral belt around Russia. Each 


country sees in the other’s methods an insufferable challenge 


to its own most treasured beliefs. 

What the Russian visit has achieved is not to swerve India 
from its neutrality, but to bring this fundamental disagree- 
ment between India and America once more into the open. 
And, in a way, that could become serious. Thus most 
Indians regard the joint communiqué issued at the end of 
the visit as a document in which the Russians have signed 
on Mr Nehru’s dotted line. They have been correspondingly 
astonished that the Americans have been reported to take 
it to imply that India has leaned over to Russia’s side. 
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It is too early to say what the final result of the Russian 
visit will be. The crowds, the cheering and the insults will 
be forgotten. Russia will now be judged on how it behaves, 
on the friendliness it shows and the help it gives. It began 
well by accepting India as a great country and not lecturing 
Indians on what they ought to do in their own interests. 
It has followed that up by letting twelve non-Communist 
nations into the United Nations, on Mr Nehru’s plea, and 
agreeing to supply one million tons of the steel India needs 
sc badly and cannot buy elsewhere. But, by becoming :cal 
and known, instead of vague and remote, the Russians have 
emtered into a competition, a “competition in friendliness, 
help and freedom that the West should have no difficulty 
in winning. The Russian visit can only be a real success 
if the Americans scratch because the Russians have entered. 


Finland’s Wider Windows 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN FINLAND 


HE last months of this year have been eventful nes 

for Finland. The Russian base at Porkkala is being 
evacuated, and Finland has secured entry to the United 
Nations and the Nordic Council. The exact date for the 
formal handing over of Porkkala has still to be announced, 
but there is already considerable speculation about what 
will be found there. In the past, it has been suggested that 
the Russians were installing everything from rocket launch- 
ing sites to local radio jamming stations, but recent indica- 
tions are that nothing more spectacular than an airfield, 
the remains of a submarine base, some barracks and a casino 
will be left behind. The Finns have just been given their 
first chance to get a glimpse of what really is now to be 
found in Porkkala, since from last Thursday the Russians 
have dropped their insistence that all Finnish trains running 
through the base should have shuttered windows. 

The Finnish government committee appointed to study 
the problems of taking over the area has let it be known 
that it will be spring before the former inhabitants, who 
numbered over 7,000, are allowed to return. When they had 
to evacuate their homes and farms, the Finnish government 
oftered them compensation which most, though not all, 
accepted. 
their former property has been recognised, although the 
legal and financial terms on which it will be returned have 
still to be defined. One airfield and some barracks, on 
former farmland, will probably be left intact by the Russians 
and these the Finnish government may wish to retain. 

There will inevitably be some individual hardship, or, at 
least, disappointment, for the many delightful summer villas 
in the area will hardly have been maintained up to Finnish 
standards during the eleven years of occupation. Neverthe- 
less, there is deep satisfaction that this part of Finland is 
again Finnish. When the first news of the return reached 
Helsinki, there were some fears that a price higher than 
that of the extension for twenty years of the 1948 Treaty 
might be demanded. There were rumours, for example, of 
pressure on Finland to recognise the East German ‘govern- 
ment. It turned out, however, that Russia was ready to 
give up the base without demanding such concessions. 

Although the most spectacular, this is not the only recent 
imple of Russian magnanimity towards Finland. In the 


. 


In spite of this, however, their moral right to 
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past, the Soviet government has reacted strongly through 
the press and radio against any suggestion that Finland 
should link itself more closely with its northern neighbours 
even for the most peaceful purposes. But soon after the 
return of President Paasikivi and the Prime Minister, Mr 
Kekkonen, from * Moscow, the latter revealed that the 
question of Finland joining the Nordic Council had been 
amicably discussed there, and he recommended that Finland 
should seek membership. The Diet unanimously approved, 
and when the Council meets in January, a Finnish delegs- 
tion, representing all parties in the Diet, including, of 
course, the Communists, will be present. The effect of this 
will be to strengthen Sweden’s neutral voice in the Council. 
Indeed, Russia’s whole policy of good-neighbourliness 
towards Finland has an effect in Sweden, which is always 
sensitive to changes of pressure on Finland. Russian 


‘ policy seems to be designed to create confidence in Finland, 


and in the North generally, by establishing relations on, to 
quote a phrase used by President Paasikivi, “a sensible 
and matter of fact basis.” 

From the Finnish point of view, these recent events have 
been proof of the rightness of the “ Paasikivi line” in 
foreign policy. This has been to establish good relations 
with Russia by the scrupulous observance of obligations, but 
at the same time to avoid all subservience in internal affairs, 
and to maintain trade and cultural ties with the West. This 
has often demanded a cool head in the management of 
Finnish affairs, and membership of the United Nations, 
although welcome, will obviously bring new problems. 


Mr Diem. and Democracy 


HEN nearly six million Southern Vietnamese voted 
last October to depose Bao Dai as chief of state, 
they gave the new President of the Republic, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a mandate to “ establish a democratic regime.” It is 
still too early to reproach him with not having fully estab- 
lished “ demotracy ”; but the latest actions of his govern- 
ment do not encourage the hope that democracy—in, the 
western sense—is among its objectives. Some of these 
actions appear at first sight to be merely part of his untiring 
anti-French campaign, but when put together with other 
actions affecting Vietnamese nationals, they take the shape 
of a general policy of authoritarian rule. 

The expulsion in November of two well-known French 
newspaper correspondents—Lucien Bodard of France-Soir 
and Max Clos of Le Monde—was thus not merely an anti- 
French gesture, but also an expression of this general policy. 
Both M. Bodard and M. Clos, who had lived in Saigon for 
many years, were expelled after they had paid a short visit 
te Hanoi, and in each case after they had declared their 
intention of leaving Saigon, where official opposition made 
it difficult for them to do their work. The Vietnamese gov- 
ernment rejected a strong protest by other foreign corres- 
pondents and added that it had no need to give reasons 
when expelling a journalist. , 

Repressive measures have also been taken against the 
Vietnamese press, already closely censored. Last month, the 
newspaper Anh Sang (“ Light”) the last “ Cochinchinese 
organ in the south, was closed down, ostensibly. because 
had changed its editor without official permission. ©” 
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December gth, the weekly Cai Tao (“Reform”) was 
suspended. Early this month, the government passed a 
decree banning all independent radio stations. This was 
aimed not only at the French-owned Radio France-Asie, 
and the French army post Radio-Hirondelle, but also at 
the various Vietnamese anti-government stations, most of 
which, however, operate from clandestine quarters. 

The government has, for some months, been announcing 
at intervals that general elections would be held in the 
south before the end of the year. There is now little doubt 
that these elections will indeed be held, but probably not 
until next February or at the end of January. On Novem- 


" ber 28th, President Diem signed a decree setting up a com- 


mittee charged with planning a constitution. The com- 
mittee, which is now functioning, has not yet disclosed its 
deliberations, but the majority of its members are said to 
favour a one-chamber legislature, with a separation of legis- 
lative and executive powers. 

As for the elections, only pro-government parties have 
een allowed to campaign so far. These include the Rally 
of Citizens, a party formed in November, 1954 ; the Party 
for the Dignity of Workers, a kind. of Christian Democratic 
group controlled by Mr Diem’s brother and principal 
adviser, Ngo Dinh Nhu ; and the Movement of the National 
Revolution, of which Mr Nhu is also a co-leader. Opposi- 
tion parties are either bonned, like the old nationalist party 
Dai Viet, or barely tolerated, like the new Republican Party 
of Dr Phan Huy Dan. 


Clash with the Church 


Mr Diem’s methods have certainly gained him much 
vocal support ; and indeed, in the face of continuing armed 
insurrections in the south-west and centre, there may be 
little possibility of uniting southern Vietnam by democratic 
methods. It would be naive to expect Mr Diem to subject 
his administration to the whims ‘of a sovereign chamber. 
But public discussion in an elected assembly could do much 
tc moderate the tendency towards extremism. 

If some of Mr Diem’s methods are at least understand- 
able, it is harder for an outside observer to admit the 
necessity of his recent clash with the Roman Catholic 
Church—a body with which public opinion expects him to 
be on good terms. By opposing the nomination of Mon- 
signor Nguyen Van Tien as Bishop of Saigon, on the ground 
that he was “ pro-French,” Mr Diem undoubtedly created 
for himself an unnecessary source of opposition. That he 
feels strongly about the matter was demonstrated by the 
fact that he sent two of his brothers, Bishop Ngo Dinh Tuc 
of Vinh Long, and Mr Ngo Dinh Luyen, his roving ambas- 
sador, to the Vatican with orders to try to persuade the 
Holy See to rescind the nomination. The Pope, however, 
stood firm and Bishop Tien was duly consecrated in Saigon 
on November 30th. President Diem refused to attend 
the ceremony, although he had been invited, and ordered 
invitations to the diplomatic corps in Saigon to be inter- 
cepted. Since then Mr Diem has recognised Monsignor 
Tien as Apostolic Vicar of Saigon, and has himself been 
recognised by the Vatican as President of Vietnam. 

The Tien episode may have the merit, in the eyes of 
the Diem family, of demonstrating that they are not 
“puppets.” But it may be doubted whether the benefits 
of asserting their independence in this way will offset, in 
the long run, the injury to their reputation among influential 
Supporters in the United States. 
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“Thoughtcrime ” in Budapest 


= has been serious trouble in Hungarian literary 
circles. It had evidently been simmering for some 
time, and came to a head over a month ago at a stormy 
meeting of the writers’ association in Budapest ; but it was 
only made public when the latest issue of the writers’ official 
organ, Irodalmi Ujsag, published a stern resolution of the 
central committee of the Communist party against “ right- 
deviationist manifestations in literature.” From this it 
appears that at the Budapest meeting a number of writers 
made an organised revolt against the interference of the 
party in literary matters. Some resigned ostentatiously 
from the presidium of the writers’ union, thus “ breaking 
the elementary requirements of party discipline.” Others 
drew up a memorandum which is said to be a “ frontal 
attack ” against party and state leadership, and actually went 
round collecting signatures for it from amongst party 
members. This was certainly carrying things rather far ; 
it is one thing to have collective leadership of the party, but 
quite another to have collective action against the leadership 
by the led. 

The whole affair was plainly a reflection of the struggle 
within the party between the supporters and opponents of 
Mr Rakosi, but it is hard to say whether it has any serious 
political implications. There were, rather surprisingly, some 
tried and trusted Communist writers among the leaders of 
the revolt. But whether they were really as black (from a 
Communist point of view) as they were painted may be 
doubted ; in these internal party struggles it is usually con- 
sidered advisable that those who lose s¥ould be hung from 
the highest possible gallows. It is possible that these men, 
who under the Nagy regime had enjoyed some illusion that 
they had minds and souls of their own, simply felt that Mr 
Rakosi’s new intensification of mental restrictions was more 
than they could take. But to Mr Rakosi such an attitude is 
a political crime, not just an ebullition of the artistic tem- 
perament, and it will no doubt confirm him in his attitude 
that it was a cardinal error ever to give the artistic gentle- 
men their head at all. 
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What Do Airports Cost ? 


O N the day that the Queen officially opened London 

Airport, the Select Committee on Estimates pub- 
lished a 300-page report on the general administration 
of the civil airfields under the control of the govern- 
ment. This is the first time that the taxpayer has 
been given the detailed facts on how much airports 
cost to run—whether a major international airport like 
London or 4 minute airport like Machrihanish. The 
Ministry’s airports do not publish separate trading 
accounts; indeed, the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation does not, even for its own internal purposes, 
record more than the day-to-day running expenses 
and gross capital outlay on the-30 civil airports under 
its control. Allowing for interest on capital invested 
and for the cost of administration, the committee 
estimated that these 30 airports fail to meet their out- 
goings by about £6 million a year. 

The airlines that carry passengers to Britain are 
getting an essential service, without which they could 
not fly, at roughly one-quarter of the true cost—air- 
port revenue being £2.3 million against outgoings of 
£8 million all told—and the rest is being made good 
by the taxpayer. In a strictly literal sense, this amounts 
to a concealed subsidy for civil air transport, domestic 
and foreign ; the deficit is not budgeted’ for in the 
accounts and estimates presented to Parliament. When 
the Select Committee began to take evidence last 
March, it seemed simple enough to suggest that charges 
at the airports should be raised to an economic level. 
Parliament had made provision to make good any 
trading losses of the two nationalised British air cor- 
Porations ; and indeed any government aid that they 
receive should be in the form of an open subsidy. 

As the hearings went on, the committee began to 
understand why so many of the witnesses who were 
questioned appeared to regard the country’s airports 
more as a public service than as trading concerns. 
For this attitude the airlines themselves are largely 


responsible. They are forceful negotiators, conscious 
of the huge scale of their operations and since. they 
operate within a framework of fixed fares that are not 
easily altered, they keep on guard against anything 
that might raise their operating costs. They pay the 
airport a landing fee calculated on the weight of the 
aircraft wherever it touches down, but no fee on taking 
off. They also pay parking fees for aircraft, and rent 
for hangar and office accommodation. For this, the 
airport authorities provide runways of adequate length 
and strength; lights and navigational aids; radio 
services to guide the pilots; radar systems of varying 
elaborateness ; terminal buildings for passengers ; 
Customs buildings ; car parks ; restaurants and staff 
canteens ; hangars and maintenance areas. Constant 
improvement and modernisation are needed to keep 
these services up to standard, but the airlines strongly 
resist any increase in charges. When the lives and 
safety of passengers are so directly involved, no major 
airport dare skimp on technical expenditure. The 
result of this dual pressure to improve airport services 
and at the same time to maintain the level of airport 
charges is that, despite the steady increase in air traffic, 
British airports are still well in the red. 

The present scale of landing fees was laid down 
in 1948. It is based on § per cent of the revenue 
that would be earned by each specific type of aircraft, 
assuming that it was two-thirds full. There are rebates 
for aircraft flying only short distances and surcharges 
on long flights. Receipts from landing fees amounted 
to £850,000 in 1954-55 and are expected to bring in 
almost {1 million during the current financial year. 
This sum covers the costs directly involved in the take- 
off and landing of aircraft with a little to spare. 

But although landing fees cover the cost of handling 
the aircraft at the airports, they do not cover the cost 
of handling the aircraft’s passengers. To cover these 
expensive people would have needed a 50 per cent 
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increase in landing fees ; any such move was strongly 
opposed by the airlines, who argued that London’s 
fees were already the highest in the world and that 
if they were increased, other countries would follow 
suit and traffic would by-pass London. This argument 
did not impress the Select Committee, whose researches 
revealed that the cost of night landings with the runway 
lights operating was substantially lower in London than 
in most European airports. The Select Committee was 
sceptical about the influence of London’s landing fees 
on those of other countries, or on the airlines that fly 
to London, and concluded that the Ministry’s policy 
was rather too soft on the airlines and hard on the 
taxpayer. 

The device that was ultimately used by the Ministry 
te bring in more income was the unpopular passenger 
charge, a levy of §s. on every passenger leaving the 
country. This is yielding just short of £300,000 
a year and is intended to make a contribution towards 
the cost of handling passengers. The charge was 
introduced in 19§2, and the Ministry believed that 
the airlines would immediately add it to the cost of 
their tickets. But the airlines could not add to their 
standard fares at will, for these matters are decided by 
the International Air Transport Association. Equally, 
they had no intention of paying the §s. from their 
own pockets. So the puzzled passengers found them- 
selves buying a ticket, and then being asked at the 
start of their journey for the Ministry’s 5s. It has 
taken nearly three years to persuade the airlines to 
collect this charge when they sell the ticket—for which 
service, incidentally, the Ministry pays them a fee. 
For rents and services to its tenants, the Ministry 
expects to get in about £1.3 million during this financial 
year, and a further £160,000 from the lease of con- 
cessions and from the public enclosure. Both these 
figures are a deal higher than those for the current year. 

Witnesses told the committee that the difficulty of 
running an airport on business lines was that the 
facilities had to be provided whether or not the traffic 
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steps had therefore been taken to attract traffic, and 
were told that this was not regarded as one of the 
functions of running an airport. Sir Gilmour Jenkins, 
the Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation, summarised this attitude neatly 
when he said: “The aerodrome must be the servant 
of air policy, I think. . .. -It is not the policy of this 
Government or of its predecessors to try to attract as 
many aircraft of foreign lines as is possible to London 
Airport for the purpose of making London Airport 
self-supporting.” This has not, however, been the view 
of those responsible for running Manchester’s munici- 
pally-owned airport. Manchester’s vigorous drive for 
traffic, foreign or British, has sometimes provoked the 
British operators, but the traffic has gone up from 
65,000 passengers in 1948 to 265,000 last year. The 
airport still costs Manchester £36,000 this year and a 
probable £50,000 next year, the equivalent of a 13d. 
rate. 


* 


The responsibility for providing airport facilities, 
and for making the right guesses about the airlines’ 
future needs, is onerous. London airport is a textbook 
case. By the time the first stage is complete, {26 
million will have been spent at Heathrow, which is 
considerably more than the original estimate. For this 
sum, the Ministry will have provided a star-shaped 
network of intersecting runways and technical services 
capable of sending off 30 aircraft an hour. In the centre 
of the star will be a group of terminal buildings which 
will really cater only for the short-distance European 
traffic that came to London when Northolt was closed 
to civil traffic. Long-distance passengers, queueing in 
crocodile through the huts on the north-east side, are 
as far as they have ever been from being properly 
accommodated. It is ironic that the air passenger who 
spends least on his ticket gets the most luxurious 
reception at London airport. Plans for buildings for 
long-distance passengers are only now being discussed 


AIRPORT COSTS, 1954-55 
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and cannot materialise before 1960. At this stage 
London should begin to pay its way, but it will also 
have grown too small and Gatwick will be called in to 
supplement it. 

What comes out of the committee’s exhaustive 
investigation is a picture of technical energy and effici- 
ency shadowed by some administrative complacency. 
Many airlines regard London Airport as the most 
efficient in the world, and that is no mean praise. But 
should this be provided as a public service at the 
expense of the taxpayer, or should it be a self-support- 
ing trading service ? Plainly, little attempt has been 
made to put it on a business-like footing. There is 
no allowance in the Ministry’s internal accounting for 
interest on capital invested, although the municipal 
airport at Manchester and the privately-owned airport 
of Silver City at Ferryfield are both costed by their 
owners on a normal accounting basis. No allowance, 
either, is made for the £3 million of administrative 
overheads. No attempt is made to attract traffic, 
although it must be admitted that the airlines are 
difficult customers to please. 

The Select Committee felt strongly that better trad- 
ing accounts could and should be presented, both to 
give information to Parliament and incentive to the 
individual airports. It recommended higher landing 


Design for 


Y the company accountant simply a steward ? The 
1948 Companies Act, by insisting on a mass of 
information in the accounts of public companies, put 
the emphasis on stewardship—on the duty of those who 
enjoy the privilege of limited liability and employ the 
investor’s money to give a “ true and fair ” picture of 
their activities. The Act is demanding in all its require- 
ments, and that is as it should be. It has brought a 
welcome «consistency and uniformity to company 
accounting, but this is a gain won at the considerable 
cost of complexity. Accounts now are not likely to be 
misleading, but too often they are some way short of 
being comprehensible. It is not fair to blame this on the 
accountant. In designing a company’s accounts he is 
faced with a conflict. Above all, the requirements of 
the law must be satisfied. But should the report be 
designed to quench the analytical thirst of the expert 
investor, or should it aim at the simplest statement that 
can be reconciled with the law and, at the same time, 
with the understanding of a lay shareholder ? 


Those who are always handling accounts are usually 
willing to put up with complexity so long as a full as 
well as a “ true and fair ” view of the company’s affairs 
emerges. Indeed, they would like (and sometimes they 
get) more detail than the Companies Act requires, 
They think that more companies should publish sales 
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fees and possibly a higher passenger charge ; brushing 
aside the dubious case—proposed by the afrlines and 
accepted by the Ministry—that this would lead to loss 
of traffic and a spiral at other airports. It asked for a 
review of Treasury control of capital expenditure and 
held that it was imperative to conclude the negotiations 
to purchase the land—having found that a section of 
London Airport is still, after all these years, the pro- 
perty of the Fairey Aviation Company. 


It was also suggested that a serious experiment 
should be carried out to increase the revenue from 
“amenities,” that is, from sightseers and concession- 
aires catering for them. Many big airports get 40 to 
50 per cent of their revenue from these sources, which 
more than compensates for low landing fees. But is 
London airport happily placed for a development of 
this kind ? It might be able to draw support from 
the surrounding suburbs, but it seems optimistic to 
look on it as a serious competitor to the West End. 
What the committee did not touch was the heart of 
the matter. If the airports should be run as: trading 
concerns, are they best administered as a section of a 
government department ? Is there a case for establish- 
ing them under some separate corporate form ? This 
is a question not mentioned in three hundred pages of 
evidence, but it might bear investigation. 


Accounting | 


figures and a gross trading account. They become 
inquisitive about the margin of profit on this product 
and on that. They want to know what the assets are 
really worth. Their desires, “like fell and cruel 
hounds,” are voracious ; yet they can be satisfied only 
at the expense of more figures and of more complex and 
costly reports. Is this what the ordinary bulk of 
ordinary shareholders really want ? 


The answer, unfortunately, is that it is not. But com- 
promise is possible and, fortunately, many companies 
are beginning to recognise the different needs of the 
professionals and the amateurs. One possibility is to 
relegate all the detailed accounting to the back of the 
report, along with the arcane implications of the neces- 
sary notes on the accounts and auditors’ reports. This 
leaves the first few pages for those who are more at 
home with simple figures and narrative a statement 
from the chairman or the board, the essential figures of 
assets and profits and, perhaps, a simple table or 
illustration. Many great British companies, to say no- 
thing of their counterparts in the United States, have 
shown that in ways like these it is possible to interest 
and enlighten the layman as well as to satisfy the most 
exacting analyst. That is one line of improvement in 
communication and understanding between  share- 
holders and the companies they own. 
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Understanding is easiest to obtain when the figuring, 
however detailed, can be digested painlessly. The 
accountant must always be allowed some scope to 
express his own ideas and fancies on what is digestible. 
Br~ there is a job of design, presentation and typo- 
graphy that, for all the improvement in company 
accounts, is far from complete. The eye has to perform 
before the brain, and the average shareholder does not 
usually have the trick of forming photographic images 
of figures. that the skilled figure-man performs so 
easily. For the amateur, tabular accounts are probably 
‘clearer than double entry documents. For him, too, a 
detailed profit and loss account running down from 
sales to dividends gives a real content to the figures he 
studies. And he would be less mystified if the balance 
sheet were framed, not necessarily to show a “ sources 
and uses of funds ” statement in full detail, but at least 
to show where the mozrey came from and where it has 
gone to. 

= 


Intelligibility and the requirements of the Companies 
Act are not closer than second cousins. Is a more 
radical reform needed ? Radicalism in accounting could 
not go much further than one suggestion made at the 
summer course of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants during a discussion on Mr E. Hi. Davison’s paper 
on “ Financial Enlightenment : the Simplification of 
Accounts.” ‘This suggestion was that all a company 
needed to do was to send out a simple statement setting 
down in the space of a postcard the salient facts of the 
year’s results, together with a business reply card indi- 
cating a wish to receive a copy of the full report. No 
doubt this would be enough for many shareholders, and 
it would save trouble and expense. But it has its 
dangers ; for one thing, it could easily become a 
dangerous doctrine if essential information about a 
company’s affairs was something to be rele4sed only on 
special request. 

At the best, it could be only a partial answer, for it 
would still leave the problem of how the accounts should 
be simplified and the purpose that simplification was 
presumed to serve. The starting point must be that 
shareholders are primarily interested in the income they 
receive and in the factors which are likely to affect that 


income in the future. Dividends, earnings and the cash . 


in the kitty to pay dividends are the shareholder’s first 
interest. It was on this commonsense peg that Mr E. H. 
Davison hung his paper. 

His first imperative was that some of the detail which 
clutters company accounts must be removed. Secondly, 
he argued, part of the jungle of comparative figures 
should be hacked down, so that the essential relative 
movements stand out. Thirdly, he would discard the 
holding company’s balance sheet (now required by law) 
and would rely solely on the consolidated figures. 
Fourthly, the auditor’s report should be replaced by 
his signature (with any qualifications he has to make) 
on the face of the accounts. “ Sensible and practical ” 
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is the immediate reaction to these ideas, but doubts 
soon appear. How many trees can be cut down before 
there is no forest ? Some holding companies’ balance 
sheets, notably where the trade of the parent is different 
from that of its subsidiaries or when subsidiary holdings 
change from year to year, are indispensable. The 
auditor’s report is often cumbersome, but it is a report 
that he makes on his personal responsibility ; it is easier 
to talk about simplifying it and discarding the ambigui- 
ties of “ true and fair” than to find a way of doing it 
without exposing the auditor to unfair risks. Right 
at the outset the road to improvement is beset by a fog 
of qualifications. 

Further along the road Mr Davison pleads for a con- 
sistent definition of the word “ profit ” : 

Fundamentally, the profit available for dividend is the 
amount of the greatest interest ; if this were properly 
arrived at, no other information “ above the line ” is very 
valuable, and if omitted would hardly be missed. 

Logically he takes the further step that the current value 
of the assets entered in the balance sheet should be 
shown somewhere in the report, and that in round 
terms “the percentage which the profit for the period 
bears to the total investment ” at current values should 
be estimated. Commonsense again urges approval. But 
how far is detail to be sacrificed for simplicity? It 
matters to the ordinary shareholder, for instance, to 
know not only the earnings available for his dividends, 
but also the gearing to which the earnings are subject. 
For that he must have at the least information about 
debenture interest and preference dividends. Would 
simplification be complete if it robbed the shareholder 
of the chance of judging adequately the investment 
merits of his holdings? 

Education as much as enlightenment seems to be the 
aim of Mr Davison’s most striking proposal. He sug- 
gests that both in the profit and loss account and in the 
balance sheet the artificial distinction between capital 
and revenue reserves (which the Companies Act fails to 
spell out in full) should be eliminated. He would 
prefer to call reserves “savings” or “retentions,” 
even though it might seem to be straining language to 
call a share premium account or a reserve arising from 
revaluation a “saving.” Mr Davison would like to 
divide “retentions” between those which are 
“ essential” and those which are not. The “ essential 
savings” are depreciation, additional depreciation ‘o 
make up the difference between historical and curren! 
costs and money held back against possible losses 00 
stocks. The remainder is money set aside for expansion. 
for dividend equalisation, for financial prudence ©' 
simply for building up liquid resources. It is money, 
io fact, which if the directors chose they could distr: 
bute without harming the fabric of the company. On¢ 
can sympathise with the view that the law’s distinctions 
between the capital and revenue reserves are of no real 
importance under modern conditions. But the distinc 
tion between “essential” and “free” reserves still 
leaves room for argument, What sum must be providec 
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against losses on stocks ? It is a question of opinion, 
not of fact, and the opinion of the managing director 
will normally decide. Mr Davison tries to get round 
this difficulty by suggesting that the auditors should 
pass judgment on the ” essential ” nature of the appro- 
priations. Mr Davison’s view of reserves has one out- 
standing merit: it would put the onus of defending a 
dividend policy where it rightly belongs—on the 
directors. 

Mr Davison’s suggestions should at least set 
accountants and company secretaries thinking. Not 
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every accountant will agree with them ; but the argu- 
ment for improvement would be sterile if controversy 
were absent. Some of his suggestions would require a 
change in the law. Most of them have been made with 
the interests of the general body of shareholders in 
mind. If the purpose were to design accounts for the 
analyst, or the economist or employees a different 
approach might be necessary. But the enlightenment 
of shareholders must come first. The modern 
accountant should be prepared to be an educator as well 
as a Custodian. 


Business Notes 





Sterling After Butler 


VEN the rumour of the departure of Mr Butler from the 

Exchequer had started some sizeable selling of sterling. 
It came from New York on the first two working days of 
this week and required some appreciable support from the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. But for this support the 
slide in the sterling-US dollar rate would have been greater 
than the movement from $2.80 to $2.80} which actually 
occurred. After the news of the ministerial general post was 
confirmed, selling of sterling became heavier and more wide- 
spread. On Wednesday morning sterling was being sold 
against almost every continental currency, and ‘rates were 
moving against London, notably in the case of Swiss and 
Belgian francs, guilders and marks. These developments 
suggest that the end-of-year gold and dollar figures will 
reflect to the full the $176 million paid on the United States 
and Canadian loans, and the further $7,400,000 paid in 
gold to the European: Payments Union in respect of the 
November deficit. 

This selling of sterling reflects the general bewilderment 
at the Cabimet changes and in particular at the Treasury 
switch. Mr Butler had become identified since the Istanbul 
speech with the last ditch defence of the $2.80 parity. Until 
his successor repeats these intentions unequivocally, foreign 
bankers and merchants will be tempted to believe that the 
change of Ghancellor may also mean a change of policy. 
The sooner uncertainty on this point is removed the better 
it will be for sterling: Mr Butler had also become identified 
with the policy of solving the balance of payments difficulties 
by such overall measures of control as dearer money and a 
general restriction of credit. He was so committed to this 
that he could not have resorted to more specific measures 
such as new restrictions on imports. It may be significant 
that the new Chancellor of the Exchequer in his last appear- 
ance as Foreign Secretary, namely, as guest of honour at 
the annual dinner of the French Chamber of Commerce last 





Tuesday, said: “We have perhaps gone too fast in our 
policy of trade liberalisation.” He added that he would 
profoundly dislike ordering a retreat on this road, but apart 
from this expression of personal distaste he left the door 
wide open for a fundametal change of policy on this par- 
ticular point. This is another issue on which the earliest 
possible declaration of intent from Mr Harold Macmillan 
is needed. 


A Fairly Lucky Dip 


HE ordinary shares of Consett Iron Company provided 

the brightest spot of the pre-Christmas share markets. 
Lists for the offer of 10 million {1 shares at 258. 6d. were 
heavily oversubscribed though not quite so heavily as some 
tipsters had expected. They seemed disappointed that a 
paltry 65 million shares were applied for. In consequence 
there were more prizes in the lucky dip than. the experts 
had foreseen. All preferential applications from former 
shareholders and from employees received an allotment. 
Such applications were met in full up to 300 shares, while 


. for the larger amounts the general basis was about two- 


thirds of the amount applied for with a maximum of 
10,000 shares and a minimum of 300. Among applications 
from the general public, all applications for 700 shares 
and upwards received about one-sixth of the amount 
applied for, with a minimum of 100 shares and a maximum 
of 2,500. Only the small public applications up to and 
including 600 shares went to ballot, and 20,000 successful 
applicants drew roo shares each in the draw. 

Hambros Bank excelled itself in dealing quickly with the 
flood of applications. The directors worked with the staff 
through the night and it was possible to get letters. of 
acceptance and regret posted during the weekend even 
though lists had only closed on the Friday. Dealings started 
on Monday morning, although many allotments were still 
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in the post. The premium on the shares ros. paid was not 
enormous, precisely because a fair proportion of the would- 
be shareholders had received an allotment. The shares 
started at 14d. premium, and rose over the succeeding three 
days to 9d. premium bid. That will not pay for many 
Christmas parties, but it is good enough in a dull market 
te promise well for the further share offers that the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency hopes to make 
in the new year. 

It is still likely that the first of those will be South 
Durham Steel and Iron to be sold for a sum of between 
£10 and {15 million. It is possible, but now unlikely, 
that a small selling operation may be sandwiched in ahead 
of South Durham. 


Investment Plans Slacken ? 


ACHINE tool orders and Board of Trade approvals for 
M new factory buildings have fallen off from the high 
peaks reached in the summer, but it is a little premature to 
read into this any marked slackening of industrialists’ plans 
for new investment. Recent trends might be no more 
general than just the inevitable consequence of the placing 
six months ago of a few immense investment orders. Even 
if they do mean more, the slackening will hardly be really 
significant for production capacity before 1957. A great 
number of factories are now being built under plans con- 
ceived last year, and more might have been started had 
steel supplies not been a hindrance ; and the machine tool 
industry has sold its output until well into 1957. 

This industry received the last of the long deferred orders 
from motor firms, for their own expansion programmes, by 
May, and some decline in the flow of new business was to 
be expected, if only as a reflection of its lengthening delivery 
dates. Between July and September its home customers 
ordered £17.7 million worth of new tools, as against {20.2 
million and £18.5 million in the two previous quarters. 
This was still £34 million more than in the third quarter 
last year and twice as much as in 1953. The September 
total was, however, closer to last year’s figure. The size 
of new factory schemes has been showing a similar drop. 
Here again, the total for the April-June quarter was 
inflated by four gigantic schemes, including one of over 
three million square feet in the motor industry. Total 
floor space approved in these three months was 29.6 million 
sq. ft. In the first quarter, the total was 24 million sq. ft., 
and in the third quarter it fell to 203 million sq. ft. There 
are signs that new plans approved in the current quarter 
will be about the same as a year ago—about 20 million sq. ft. 
But this will still be twice as much as towards the end of 
1953, when most of the new factories completed this year 
were first put on paper. 


November’s Bigger Deficit 


HE details of British overseas trade in November do not 
ioe any substantial changes in the composition of 
imports. or exports, but even minor changes can upset. the 
balance of trade. Last month exports fell by little more 
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than two per cent, to £262.2 million fob ; shipments of 
metals, non-electric machinery, road vehicles, ships and 
boats were somewhat lower than in October, and more 
than offset an increase in shipments of arms and ammuni- 
tion, aeroplane engines and petroleum products. Re-exports, 
too, were down to £10 million from the exceptionally high 
total of £12.8 million the previous month. Imports, on 
the other hand, rose—again by little more than two per cent 
—to £341.5 million cif, partly because of a seasonal rise in 
arrivals of foods and beverages and raw wool. The effect 
of these marginal changes, however, was an increase, any- 
thing but marginal, of nearly one-third in the gross visible 
trade deficit, which was {16.4 million higher at {69.2 
million. 

Imports in fact returned to the high level that prevailed 
in the first quarter of this year, and the total value in the 
first eleven months of the year rose to £3,552 million, 
16 per cent higher than in the same period of last year. 
Imports of manufactures (including semi-manufactures) 
were £200 million higher than in the first eleven months 
of 1954; food imports were up by {£118 million, basic 
materials by £95 million. and fuels by £71 million. 
Nor can higher prices be blamed for much of the increase, 
for four-fifths of it reflected a rise in volume. Last month, 
however, a rise in import prices of certain foods was mainly 
responsible for a rise of one point to 104 (1954= 100) in the 
composite index of import prices. The export index for 
engineering products rose to 105, the highest point this 
year, but the composite index of export prices remained 
unchanged. Hence the terms of trade moved one point 
against this country to ror, still well below the level of 
the early months of the year. 

At first sight, the rise of 9} per cent in exports in the 
first eleven months of this year seems a respectable achieve- 
ment, even though it fails to match the growth in imports. 
But a direct comparison with 1954 is misleading, because 
exports—unlike imports—were swollen this year with 
cargoes delayed by the dock strike of October, 1954. After 
attempting to allow for that distortion, the Board of Trade 
estimates that the real increase in British exports this year 
is only about six per cent. 


- 


United Steel in Line 


HE general pattern of trading results from the dena- 
= tionalised steel companies has been. much bigger 
profits and moderately higher dividends. ‘United Stecl’s 
results conform exactly to this pattern. Its ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised from 10 per cent (which was I per 
cent higher than the original prospectus estimate) to 12: 
per cent. Its profits, after charging loan interest, deprecia- 
tion and appropriations to replacement reserves, have risen 
by just under 40 per cent. This is in line with all the other 
steel companies’ results except Stewarts and Lloyds, which 
reported only a small advance in profits. 

United Steel strikes: its net income after making appre 
priations to stock reserves as well as replacement reserves 
Even on this conservative reckoning these profits have risen 
from £3,253,372 to £3,684,304, am increase which morc 
than. covers the additional payment in dividends. The 
repeated 8 per cent dividend from Dorman Long ‘unsettled 
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the market in steel shares ; this market was so nervous that 


immediately before the United Steel announcement its £i 


stock units were marked down to 45s. 13d. The increase in 
the dividend made the jobbers more confident and the stock 
was at once marked up to 47s. 9d., a net gain of 74d. on the 
day, so that the stock offers on the new dividend a yield of 







Years ended Sept. 30 






1954 | 1955 










solidaied earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit..csccvecssccessee 11,171,476 15,353,864 
Depreciation .'. + is a's sB¥ 68 base eon 2,034,980 : b 
Profit after depreciation ......... 9,136,496 | 12,803,657 
Non-vecurving CV@UUS.. 00000200. vale 368,147 
Loan interest ccd ssc so ea naa 6s 6,0 133,635 209,962 
Replacement reserves ......-s.0e 1,000,000 1,500,000 
Profit befove 80% soso c ccc ceeedecs 8,002,861 11,461,842 
Taxation® . swiss seu Vitae eke aeeee 4,708,102 7,054,470 
Stock reseTVe yc cv iwa eas wea wewoes ied j 700,000 
Extraneous credits .......ceceees 136,000 | 180,302 
Net income. vest ctebeee une 3,253,372 | 3,684,304 


Ordinary dividends.......+..... 
Retained profits.......seceseees 


770,003 | 1,006,250 
2,253,766 2,419,661 





* Includes provision for equalisation (1954: £390,000; yoo 
£383,000) and investment allowance reserve (1954 : £320,000 
1955: £462,000). 


5+ per cent. But the dividend did not occasion a general 
rally in steel shares for the Dorman Long statement made it 
clear that the costs of capital development, in which United 
Steel along with many other steel companies is still actively 
engaged, are rising. 


Caution from Turner and Newall 


R W. W. F. SHEPHERD, the chairman of Turner and 

Newall, is habitually cautious. But he speaks for 

a group which serves many industries and markets, notably 
the building and motor trades, and his suggestion this 
week that demand may be less strong in the future is 
bound to carry weight. Hedged round with reservations, 
his words hint more at caution than at blunt warning. 
In his statement accompanying the accounts for the year 
ended September 30th he says: 

. while the conditions in the early part of our current 
financial year remained favourable, there are, here and 
there, indications that the strong demand which is now 
being experienced may not be maintained throughout the 
whole of this financial year. . Accordingly, our expec- 
tation is that for first half of the current period we 
shall remain ' prosperous but, so far as the second 
half is concerned, we can only hope that this condition will 
be maintained, 

His reservations are that demand at the moment is “ very 
satisfactory” and that in particular the overseas com- 
panies have “ momentarily” got over the difficulties they 
Were experiencing a year ago. The 
cannot be called prophecy but; when he:- 

demand for asbestos cement, it is the credit squeeze that 
Mr Shepherd: singles out as the factor most likely to affect 


trade. What also calls for thought is that Turner and 
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Newall touch so many other enterprises as a supplier. The 
doubts that Mr Shepherd expresses may be a warning to 
some of them. 

Have stockholders in Turner and Newall any cause for 
concern? It would seem not. In the past year they 
witnessed a further rise in trading profits (from £14.9 
million to £15.6 million); the dividend was raised from 
224 to 25 per cent and the directors are not given to 
proposing dividends that they do not expect to maintain. 
Massive earnings cover the dividend and the group is 
amazingly rich—perhaps too rich—in liquid assets. Over 
£3 million was spent on fixed capital in the financial 
year, yet the total sum held in investments, tax. reserve 
certificates and cash went.up from £26.6 million to 
£29.2 million. Turner and Newall has always been 
financially conservative ; this year, for instance, a review 
of fixed assets revealed that £2 million had been over-pro- 
vided for depreciation in thé past and, accordingly, this 
sum has been transferred to replacement reserves. The 
customary note to the accounts that no “ excess ” deprecia- 
tion had been provided has now disappeared. The group, 
admittedly, faces a big replacement problem—the directors 
say that the {11.5 million held in replacement reserves is 
substantially less than “ estimated requirements ”"—but {29 
million still seems a big sum to keep in liquid form out of 
a balance sheet total of nearly £72 million. The dividend 
of 25 per cent cannot be in danger. 


Two Kinds of Liquidity 


OST building societies, just clear of an abnormal rush 
M of withdrawals by investors and still experiencing a 
demand by mortgage borrowers that far exceeds lendable 
resources, are anxious’to maintain a high degree of liquidity. 
The big societies are aiming at higher liquid ratios than 
they have previously maintained and the Building Societies 
Association has been weeding out the few members who 
have failed to observe the minimum liquidity requirement 
of 74 per cent—which itself seems small enough. More- 
over many societies have seen the wisdom of nudging their 
investment portfolios towards the shortest dated stocks. 
Treasury Bills are enjoying an unusual popularity. 

Rek:ethak in: the pean sian sudacnienihiek niet 
tion of a society’s liquid funds is held not in gilt-edged but 
as unquoted loans to local authorities ? About {100 million 
of the liquid assets of the movement are on loan to the local 
authorities. At present local authorities cannot raise mort- 
gage loans for periods of less than seven years (though some 
of them accept money against receipts for shorter periods). 
In mortgage loans some building societies have sought to 
include a “ stress clause ” allowing them to give six months’ 
notice to withdraw in case of necessity. Such stress clauses 
are familiar in trustee savings banks’ lendings to local 
authorities, but follow in the case of the savings banks from 
legal requirements imposed on them. © 

The appeal of a local authority loan that does not depre- 
ciate when gilt-edged stocks are falling is natural. A 

of the balance sheets of the two ‘big societies 
that closed their financial years on September 30th—the 
Woolwich Equitable and the Leeds Permanent—illustrates 


it. ‘The Woolwich society with liquid assets of {17.8 ° 
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million has to show a depreciation on gilt-edged stocks of 
{2.0 million though, as the chairman pointed out at the 
recent meeting, the Society had on September 30th funds 
of over £5 million available without needing to incur a loss 
on realisation. The Leeds society with liquid assets of 
£13.1 million shows a depreciation of only £80,000. But 
that society holds {10.5 million (80 per cent) of its 
“liquid” assets as loans to local authorities while the 
Woolwich society has invested only £73,000 (less than 1 per 
cent) in that way. 

But freedom from market depreciation has its price. 
Loans to local authorities are not fully liquid. A few “ stress 
clauses” have been unusually widely drawn, so that a 
society might reasonably claim repayment without admitting 
that it was under dire need ; but in general “ stress clauses ” 
are not invoked, nor is it at all certain that the government 
would look with favour on any general attempt to use 
them. Certainly the local authorities at present engaged 
in scraping the bottom of the mortgage market’s barrel 
would detest it. The obverse of the greater depreciation 
that the Woolwich society has suffered is that for a sub- 
stantial period in the summer the Leeds society almost 
stopped mortgage lIending—a brave decision but an 
unpleasant one. 

Perhaps there is no single investment that is ideal for all 
building societies. The big societies can arrange their 
local authority lending on a time schedule so that there is 
always something near to maturity. That spreads the risk, 
but does not remove it. The lesson that too much lending 
on local authority mortgages could be bad—that the local 
authorities which are also in the hoysing business are likely 
tv be short of cash at the same time as the societies are 
short—is sinking slowly in. 


Dunlop in Mafaya 


HE Dunlop Rubber Company may not have been sur- 

prised that its decision to produce general purpose 
synthetic rubber in Britain was taken as indifferent news 
for the natural rubber industry and, indeed, for Malaya, 
where the group has great plantations. This week the com- 
pany was at pains to correct that interpretation. The general 
manager-of Dunlop Plantations announced that the group 
was spending {£44 million on the replanting programme that 
was begun in 1950 and is to be completed by 1962. By 
then all the 72,500 acres under rubber will be planted with 
high-yielding stock in various stages of maturity. Another 
£1 million is being spent on buildings and ancillary services, 
bringing the new investment on a total of 80,000 acres to 
about £70 an acre. That, the Dunlop spokesman said, should 
be sufficient evidence of Dunlop’s confidence that more 
natural rubber will be needed, as well as more synthetic. 
That confidence is also reflected in the recent decision to 
open up 10,000 acres to natural rubber in eastern Nigeria ; 
in moving to this new area the company can claim to be 
doing no more than spreading its risks. The land is selected 
but not yet bought, and the company cannot give an estimate 
of the expenditure involved. But if clearing and planting 
costs no more than {100 an-acre the investment would be 
£1 million. When all these plans are completed Dunlop 
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hopes to be self-sufficient in natural latex ; at the moment 


it buys about one-quarter of its latex and_all its supplies 
of sheet rubber. 


Last Lap in Lorry Sales 


HE last chapter in the two years of road haulage 
"| Senitionitannton opened last week with the publica- 
tion of the Disposal Board’s fifth six-monthly report and 
the introduction of the new Transport (Disposal of Road 
Haulage Property) Bill. Since the former Minister of 
Transport decided last July to let British Road Services 
keep its trunk haulage fleets—which the present bill will 
authorise—and nearly 19,000 other state lorries have now 
been sold back to private hauliers, there are few loose ends 
remaining to be tied up. The interesting, and new, parts 
of the bill are the arrangements it makes for these tag-ends— 
the parcels and meat fleets. and the BRS vehicles operating 
on contract hire—and they may still prove troublesome. 
The abolition of the transport levy in a year’s time, when 
it will have collected {£124 million to compensate the Trans- 
port Commission for losses in disposal, is the logical, and 
expected, result of halting the sales. 


Fleet when disposals started 36,776 
Less ; Non-runners and net replacements... 1,577 


35,199 
Retained fleets :— 


Special vehicles..... cocede 
General haulage . 
Others ........ bk Capies add (Wot ewes Geeer>e 


Awaiting special disposal arrangements :— 
Parcels fleet 


6,586 

19,043 

18,837 

Still to be sold in normal sales 186 


\ 


The bill will remove the obligation to sell shares in road 
haulage companies “in one parcel”; it will now be 
possible to offer these shares’in the normal way—and 
loan capital as well. There is still a month to go before 
tenders must be in for the parcels fleet, but it has never 
seemed likely that single bids of £10 million or more 
would be forthcoming for this organisation. The meat 
fleet has been offered twice and two separate bids of 
just over £500,000 from Mr George Dawson have both 
been rejected. Once the bill has been passed it should 
be more easy to sell these companies ; but it may be some 
time before the board offers the securities, What will 
happen if the commission were to be left with some shares, 
or loan capital, still on its hands ? Would this mixture of 
private and public capital be acceptable to the Government? 

The board have put one interesting table in their report, 
giving an analysis of the lorries they have sold by age and 
size. This is presumably designed to meet the argument 
of hauliers that the commission has retained most of 11s 
newest and largest vehicles. There has never been much 
merit in the hauliers’ argument, but it will not be scotched 
until British Road Services makes available a similar 
breakdown of the fleet it is being allowed to keep. 
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There’s fierce competition between the fishing fleets of the 
nations today to get the best fish at operating costs which will 
ensure a low price for the consumer. If the British Distant 
Water Trawler Fleet is to remain the most efficient in the 
world, and ensure that the British people shall continue to 
enjoy their birthright—the cheapest first-class food that money 
can buy—its equipment must be absolutely the most up-to-date that engineering 
genius can provide. 
, The cost of building a modern trawler is six times higher than it was in 1939, and 
| outdated ships must be replaced. Already this year five new trawlers, costing 
£1,000,000 have joined the British fleet of 270 ships. Yet these fine new ships, 
equipped with many electronic devices and the latest wonders of radar can avail 
nothing without the skill and courage of the seamen. Here indeed is a calling where 
Man remains the Master and the Machine his servant. 

The trawlerman knows that his job is one of the toughest on earth. He chose it 
freely and he gets well paid for it. He has in addition the quiet knowledge each time 
he leaves his family, for three weeks at a time, in all seasons and weather, that his 
skill, experience and fortitude provide one of the reasons why fish—one of Britain’s 
staple foods—remains the cheapest first-class food that money can buy. 
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THE BRITISH TRAWLERS’ FEDERATION LIMITED 


Freights at the Tribunal 


HE Transport Tribunal has now been sitting for twenty 

days on its inquiry into the new railway freight charges 
scheme, and when it resumes the hearings on January 11th 
it will be passing from the Transport Commission’s case 
for the scheme, and the examination of its chief railway 
officers, to the evidence and witnesses submitted by the 
objectors. This is not the occasion for detailed comment 
on the objections, nor for a summary of the proceedings. 
But some interesting points have emerged so far, mainly 
in the examination of the Commission’s witnesses. 

The objections appear to fall into two groups, apart from 
those made at the outset of the hearings that parts of the 
draft scheme were ultra vires the Transport Act. The 
Tribunal has already rejected those objections, apart from 
one that may be a matter of drafting, on which it has 
postponed its decision. First among the remainder are the 
objections that arise from the novelty of the scheme: that 
maximum charges do not tell a trader what his actual costs 
are going to be, and that there ‘ought to be some further 
classification of charges other than by weight and load- 
ability. This, the Commission argues, is hankering after 
the old system of rates, and could mean continued sub- 
stantial cross-subsidisation between traffics. . 

The other group of objections are aimed at the way in 
which the scheme has been designed. The maximum 
charges are said to be too high ; this is for the Tribunal to 
decide—they are based, according to the Commission, on 
the outer range of adverse (but not extreme) operating 
costs, and do not make any allowance for prices after mid- 
1955. The criterion of loadability comes in for much 
criticism. It is argued that this is not the only factor in 
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costs—the Commission say it is the dominant one—and 
that it is wrong to base it upon a 10-ton wagon of certain 
dimensions of which there are few in existence. How is the 
trader to know the loadability of his goods? The Com- 
mission’s answer to this point is that it is merely a standard 
way of fixing the maximum charge, again taking adverse 
costs, and that in practice actual charges below the 
maximum will be negotiated directly with the trader or 
will be based upon rate books supplied to goods stations. 


_ Only for casual consignments charged near to the maximum 


will the question of loadability in fact arise, and suitable 
arrangements can then be made. The central aim of the 
new. scheme is to give. flexibility to railway freights, so that 
charges can be based more upon the actual costs of haulage. 
This plainly calls for a considerable breakdown of railway 
operating costs ; but the evidence of the Director of Cost- 
ings. shows that the Commission have been making impres- 
sive strides forward in this far from: straightforward field. 


No Respite for Union-Castle 


HE rejoinder from the chairman of Union-Castle Mail 

Steamship company to the shareholders who have 
requisitioned a meeting for January §th and will propose 
the removal of himself and the majority of his colleagues 
from the board, is good debating—so good that it is a 
matter of surprise that it was decided not to send it to 
the press. The most telling point is the holdings of the 
requisitioning stockholders on Ootober 3rd, the day of 
the first announcement of the proposed merger with Clan 
Line and on November 21st, the day on which the requisi- 


Industry’s Appetite for Materials. 


t 


NE measure of the heightened 
O demand by British industry for its 
main raw materials is provided by the 
Board of Trade’s indices of wholesale 
prices. These show that with few excep- 
tions, the prices that industry pays for 
its materials and charges for its manu- 
factures have risen fairly steadily in 
the past twelve months. The sharpest 
increase has been in materials used in 
electrical engineering, the index for 
which has risen by 154 per cent to 192.8 
(June 1949= 100), mainly because of the 
steep increase in copper prices. The 
index of basic materials (excluding fuel) 
has risen by six per cent in the past year. 
Prices of manufactures have not been 
much less sensitive to inflation. The 
index of all manufactures, excluding 
fuel, food and tobacco, has risen unin- 
terruptedly in the past year ; last month 
it reached 131.7, an increase of 4} per 
cent over the year. Iron and steel 
products have riser by seven per cent. 
The Board of Trade’s pfice indices of 
the output of broad sectors of industry 
now covers all products .of -the food 


manufacturing industries. This. index, 
published for the first time this month, 
reflects market prices and it is inténded 
to publish later an index which takes the 


PRICES OF MATERIALS 
ee June 1949 = 100 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


subsidies paid to food manufacturers 
into account. Another index, covering 
food for human consumption only, \s 
also being prepared. 


PRICES OF MANUFACTURES 
June 1949-100 . 


JRON AND STEEL 
a - } 
6 of mn FOOD PRODUCTS 


ALL MANUFACT URES 
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tion was deposited. On the first date the requisitioning 
stockholders held £134,600 nominal of stock; Mr Jack 
Billmeir had £125,000 of it and the large-majority of the 
requisitionists including most of the companies with which 
Mr Harold Drayton is associated, had no holdings. On the 
second date the requisitionists mustered {1,418,651 stock 
(still far from a majority of the 8,220,000 votes that could 
be cast at the meeting) ; Mr Billmeir had not varied his hold- 
ing but Mr Drayton’s group had bought enormously. The 
argument is pure debating: the shareholder is entitled to 
the same consideration and the same voice whether he was 
registered yesterday or twenty years ago, but it enables the 
chairman, Sir George Christopher, to say that the meeting 
is not directly. concerned with the merger (which is a matter 
for the individual shareholders) but an attempt by a section 
to secure control of the board. 

It appears that the chairman’s circular is to be followed 
in the near future by a further rejoinder from the 
opposition. If that is good debating too it will be a pity. 
Debating while the sands of time run out cannot pro- 
duce the best outcome for Union-Castle. It would surely 
be best that the two sides should work for compro- 
mise. Clan Line, and the Cayzer family that controls Clan, 
can provide good management and effective control is the 
price for which they ask. Mr Drayton, Mr Adeane and Mr 
Billmeir apparently want control too and if that were their 
main objective there would be nothing for it but a race 
for control ending presumably in a photo finish. But is 
control really Mr Drayton’s sole objective ? He and his 
associates now have over £2 million tied up in Union-Castle 
shares, nearly all of it money found since early October, 
and it is presumably money which the group could employ 
im its other varied interests if it were free. It would be 
surprising if they would not welcome an opportunity of 
hghtening their holdings—at a price. 


Airways, Aircraft and Airwork 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday on 
the accounts of the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 


‘tion and British European Airways passed off more quietly 


than expected. It turned to a large extent around the buying 
policy of the two corporations. The government was able 
te point to still larger orders for British-built aircraft from 
British European Airways, 16 additional Viscounts and 20 
Vanguards, and to a healthy business in feeder-line 
machines. The Minister of. Supply restated his case for 
writing off the half-completed Vickers V. 1000 and his 
confidence in the Britannia and the Comet IV. In the pro- 
cess, the interests of the two corporations were somewhat 
overlooked. Both have achieved a precarious balance in 
their accounts. It is critical to their financial outturn that 
cach should possess the types of aircraft most suitable 
for their operations and it really is time that those who dis- 
Cuss these matters should recognise that such aircraft are 
not always or automatically found in British factories. 

Both Mr Profumo and Mr Beswick, speaking for the 
government and opposition respectively, referred obliquely 
to the bitter comments made a week earlier by Airwork Ltd. 
when that company stopped its air freight service across the 
North Atlantic after nine months’ operations. Airwork 
maintained that government policy has killed all hope that 
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the venture would ultimately pay its way, and Mr Profumo’s 
statement that the government “ wish this company and its 
colleagues in the independent field good fortune in the 
future, for we wish to see them prosper and endure as a 
permanent feature in our national effort” leaves a good 
many of Airwork’s contentions unanswered. 


Liberia Waives the Rules 


LTHOUGH shipping people have been aware for some 
time that more and more ships were being transferred 


to registration under flags such as Panama, Liberia, Hon- 
duras and other traditionally non-maritime countries, few 
can have imagined how far this has gone within the last 
twelve months. The publication of statistics from Lloyd’s 
Register Book for July, 1955, has opened their eyes. 
Within the course of one year, ships registered under the 
flag of Liberia have increased in tonnage by 1,616,000 tons 
gross to a total approximating to 4 million tons, displacing 
the fleet of a similar non-maritime country, namely Panama, 
from fourth to fifth place in the hierarchy. Only the United 
Kingdom (19,357,000 tons gross), the United States 
(24;423,000 tons, including about 14 million tons laid up 
in the inactive “reserve” fleet) and Norway (7,249,000 
tons) now exceed in tonnage the merchant ships on the 
high seas which now fly the national flag of a small West 
African republic that scarcely ever sees a merchant ship of 
any size at all. 


It is doubtful whether a single Liberian dollar is invested 


in any of the ocean-going ships that now form the fourth 
largest merchant fleet in the world. Most of them are 
owned either by American companies attempting to evade 
the restrictive legislative regulations that were primarily 
intended to protect the American-flag merchant fleet against 
competition from the wicked outside world, or by inter- 
national shipowners who wish to avoid the fiscal burdens 
that attach to registration in the United Kingdom, Norway 
—or even Greece. 


Only two elements in operational ‘cost on the high seas 


differ according to flag. These are the rates of wages paid 
for national crews and the standards of national taxation. 
The legislative and. fiscal policies of most of the tradi- 
tionally maritime nations have succeeded in expanding the 
merchant marine of Liberia, for example, from something 
like 250,000 tons gross in 1950 to nearly 4 million tons in 


1955. More than 500,000 tons of the merchant shipping 


tonnage under construction at the moment is destined for 
Liberian registry ; and nearly half of the total Liberian fleet 
is under 10 years old, 


The Bottle Boom 


LASS bottles, as well as parcels, are opened on Christmas 

Day, so the preceding months are an even busier time 
for bottlers and container makers than the months leading 
into the summer. A hot summer this year, and a spending 
spree not confined to Christmas alone, have combined to 
give the glass container industry their best year ever. Yet a 
record production of 27 million gross of containers, which 
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cannot have left much room in the industry’s capacity on a 
168-hour week, and a hefty clearance of factory stocks, have 
still left some breweries and soft drink firms clamouring for 
more bottles—new ones, or returned empties. This pros- 
perity, however, does not mean that all firms in the industry 
will be reporting such bumper profits as came from Red- 
fearn last month ; that threefold jump in earnings was a 
special case and reflected the reorganisation of the firm’s 
plant layout and a new furnace. 


GLASS CONTAINER OUTPUT 


(Million gross) ° 





| Food |Medicinel es 
and | and Other | Direct 


| Drink | Drugs ee 


Total 





| i 
i 


1960 so iat Sos | 14-1 | 4-6 26 | 0-4 | 21-7 
UBMs diiind chs | 16-2 | 5-5 3:0 | 0-5 |. 251 
TONE acsan ds | 15-9 | 4-8 2:3 | 0-4 | 23-9 
1956. Ns | 14-7 | 4-9 29 | 0-5 | 23-0 
IA seisicceiss | 15-6 | 5-4 | 32 | 0-5 | 24-6 
1954 (9. months). | 11:3 | 4-0 2-3 0-4 | 18-0 
1955 (9 months). | 12-8 | 4-3 2-5 0-4 | 20-0 





Where has this year’s big demand come from and will it 
continue? These are crucial questions for the industry, 
which is so highly mechanised that its break-even point 
comes high and makes companies wary of over-expanding 
their capacity. Their higher output has come partly from 
faster throughput, as a result of research ; but new furnaces 
have also been built to keep abreast of their customers’ 
orders. Although the improvement has been widespread 
throughout the food and drink industries and also from 
medicine and drug firms, this year’s notable advances have 
been made by the soft drink and mineral water bottlers. 
Those drinks may not enjoy such a good summer selling 
season next year ; and bottle makers may also justifiably be 
anxious about the possible effects of cuts in consumption 
upon household grocery and chemist bills. But even 
though beer output is declining a rising proportion of it is 
bottled, and the self-service store is another development 
that means much for glass containers. 


Air Freight to Australia 


ILVER CITY AIRWAYS, the car ferry company, has just 
-) celebrated its tenth anniversary with the claim to have 
become the world’s largest air freight carrier and with a 
scheme to extend its operations through to Australia. The 
parent company of Silver City, the British Aviation Services 
Group, lodged an application a year ago for a freight route 
to Australia, with intermediate stops at Basle, the Middle 
East, Karachi, Columbus and the Cocos Islands. The appli- 
cation has met with a good deal of opposition, but the out- 
come should be known in a few weeks. Much now turns 
on the attitude of the Australian government, whose per- 
mission is required for such a service to be operated. 
The route is an attractive one for a freight service, for it 
holds promise of adequate freight in both directions. The 
one all-freight service flown by the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, known as a sceptic about air freight possi- 
bilities, is to the Far East. This is operated for the corpora- 
tion by the independent carrier Skyways as far as Singapore 
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and then by the Australian airline Qantas on to Australia. 
The P and O line have an interest in Silver City, which 
presumably means that P and O experience and facilities 
would be there to back the freight service. It is the group’s 
second attempt to establish a link with Australia: some time 
ago another subsidiary, Aquila Airways, lodged an applica- 
tion to fly freight to Australia by flying boat, but this was 
not pressed very’ hard. 


All In Equities 


' 


HE best time. to start an investment trust is at the bottom 
a8 of a market slump. This ideal hardly obtained in the 
first formative months of the new investment trust, North 
Atlantic Securities Corporation, which belongs to the same 
stable as the Anglo-American Debenture Corporation. But 
the trust bought most of its 332 investments after Bank 
rate had been raised to 44 per cent so that it was not floated 
off at the worst of all possible times, the peak of a market 
boom. Indeed, on September 30th these investments 
showed an appreciation of £87,405 in‘ market value, equal 
to just over 7 per cent above the book value of {£ 1,227,782. 

All the investments are in equities and the geographical 
distribution on September 30th was 41.9 per cent in British 
stocks, 14.9 per cent in Canadian stocks and 43.2 per cent 
in United States stocks. The trust is not indissolubly 
wedded to this particular distribution but, as its name im- 
plies, its portfolio is always likely to contain a high propor- 
tion of North American common stocks. It is an advantage 
that the present holdings were miainly bought while the 
premium on dollar stocks in London was negligible. At 
the moment the portfolio is backed by an issued ordinary 
capital of {1,500,000 in §s. units, but at some time in the 
future a debenture issue may be made. Then the leverage 
on a portfolio of ordinary stocks would be big. The implied 
risk in supporting a debenture service on nothing but 
ordinary stocks would also be big. 

This, perhaps, was one of the factors which attracted the 
1,017 original buyers for the §,700,000 ordinary shares 
placed privately at par this year; the Anglo-American 
Debenture group of trusts took up the remaining 300,000 
units. Most of these investors will be firm holders and only 
a few of the shares will come into the market in this week’s 
introduction. In first dealings the stock was expected to 
command a premium of between 3d. and 6d. An interim 
dividend will be paid for the current year. The total 
dividend for the year is still a matter of guesswork but 


“Motor Business” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries includes : : 
The Industry's Development Programme Reviewed and the 
Outlook for 1956. 
The Australian Market for Vehicles and Tractors. 
B.M.C., Standards and Rootes: A Financia! Assessment. 
The Bulletin is fully dlustrated by charts, amongst which are 
Price indices of used cats and vans, new registrations 1p 
Britain and the hire purchase share of the market. 
i of this Bulletin, apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. —s ae ga 8.W.1. 
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something in the region of 4} per cent to 5 per cent is the 
market guess. The trust is not fully invested ; on Septem- 
ber 30th there was £313,033 im cash at the bank. 


Cocoa Becalmed 


HE days when raw cocoa prices fluctuated wildly at a 

high level seem long past. For several months cocoa 
has been between £245 to {£260 a ton and a considerable 
volume of business has been done. Yet as always it is the 
future—not the present—that interests the market. What 
price will cocoa be in 1956 ? At the moment there seems 
little reason to expect a radical change. World production 
in the 19§§-§6 season is likely to be somewhat smaller. 
The final estimate of the main crop in the Gold Coast, the 
world’s largest producer, had not been announced when 
The Economist went to press, but it was expected to be 
below that of last year, and the crop in Brazil is smaller 
than the record crop of 1954-55. World consumption, on 


the other hand, is recovering under the stimulus of lower 


prices, and may well surpass the rate of production in the 
spring. 

The question is whether the recovery in consumption 
will take prices up with it. Three things will help to 
check any advance in prices. First, manufacturers’ stocks, 
though they cannot 
be exactly estimated, 
are certainly much 
higher than in the 
past two years. 
Secondly, the credit 
squeeze is at work 
in most consuming 
countries and may 
become more pro- 
nounced. It is re- 
flected in the reluc- 
tance of traders to add 
to stock and in the 
premiums paid for 
cocoa for distant delivery. Thirdly, manufacturers would 
switch back to substitutes for cocoa butter if cocoa prices 
tose much above £300 a ton. Hence any advance in prices 
seems likely to be modest rather than marked. 


Shillings per cwt 
400 ;- 


LONDON COCOA 
_ | + PRICES - 


Mid-monthly figures 





Strength in Metals 


AY four non-ferrous metals traded on the London Metal 
Exchange are closing the year at prices at or near to 
the highest points of 1955.. Copper, the most buoyant of 
them all, has touched a new peak of £404 a ton for cash, 
and closed last Wednesday only a little lower at £396 a ton. 
Tin recently touched £840 a ton for cash, the highest price 
for two-and-a-half years, before dropping back to £830 a 
ton. Lead is now at the highest price since the market 
reopened in October, 1952, with prompt metal at {115 a 
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ton, and zinc is not far behind; prompt zinc closed on 
Wednesday at £99 a ton, only slightly below its best. The 
strength of the metals reflects primarily the resurgence of 
American demand at a time when industrial production in 
Western Europe shows little sign of abatement. The credit 
squeeze in Britain and in.other countries may have restrained 
consumer demand, but its full effect has evidently still to 
come. Indeed, if consumers have been obliged to reduce 
their stocks, credit restriction may at times have accentuated 
a rise in prices of prompt metal, since the consumer without 
a reservoir of stock has little latitude for choosing his time 
for buying in a narrow market. 

The individual commodities have drawn strength from 
different sources. Production of copper is still plagued by 
strikes ; the latest rise in prices was caused by yet another 
strike in the American-owned mines in Chile. In the 
United States the customs smelters are again charging 49 
cents a lb (£392 a ton), compared with the producers’ price 
of 46 cents (£368). The shortage of tin persists. American 
buying has increased further and one of the two Malayan 
smelters has closed down for overhaul. It is a piquant— 
though perverse—thought that American interests, which 
have never been slow to complain of “ price-gouging ” in 
tin, could find a culprit this time in their own government’s 
“ strategic ” purchases which, coming on top of commercial 
consumption, are taking too much tin out of the market. 
Lead and zinc prices are being helped by the fairly wide- 
spread belief that American prices will be raised again, and 
behind both metals stands the American government, ready 
to take the surplus into the stockpile should industrial 
demand fall off. The metals, in short, in contrast to agri- 
cultural commodities like cotton and wheat, seem to have 
things all their own way at present. 


George Dobie Takeover 


N an industry composed mainly of giants the small man 
faces a struggle. Tobacco is an industry of big units 
and one of the few remaining small units—George Dobie 
and Son—is to lose its independent existence. The 
announcement of the bid of 35s. per share from Robert 
Benson Lonsdale and Company on behalf of Godfrey 
Phillips and Company contains only one element of surprise 
—that Godfrey Phillips and not one of the still bigger and 
stronger groups is the buyer. Shareholders of George 
Dobie have since early October had repeated hints that 


negotiations were in progress and since then the {1 ordinary ° 


shares of George Dobie had risen from 16s. 6d. to 33s. and 
they rose further to 34s. on Wednesday after the announce- 
ment. 

On a dividend recently cut from 10 per cent to 4 per 


cent the Dobie shares could hardly stand at 35s. so that 


shareholders will have no difficulty in agreeing with their 
directors that the price offered is much better than what 
might be expected if the company were to continue in 
i ent existence. There remains the third possibility. 
What would shareholders get if the company went into 
voluntary liquidation ? There the figuring is less conclu- 
sive, but, including compensation payments to directors and 
long service employees, the offer will cost Godfrey Phillips 


_ about £1.38 million and the directors are evidently satisfied 


that the return on liquidation would be smaller. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The revised scheme for rearranging the capital of Hoover 
and getting rid of the specially high gearing attached to 
the “A” ordinary shares has been announced. Holders 


of the rs. “ A” shares are now offered in 135 new §s. (non- ‘ 
voting) “A” shares and ten §s. ordinary shares for each 


100 present “A” shares held. 


existing “A” ordinary shares. 





ARTHUR GUINNESS. For 
the third successive year on the present 
ordinary capital of {12,500,000 Arthur 
Guinness is to pay a higher dividend. The 
dividend has been raised from 23 to 25 
per cent. There is a touch of mystery 
about this dividend. Has it been increased 
because the profits from the sale of the 
company’s bottled stouts have gone up ? 
Or was it because profits from “ interests 
unconnected with brewing ” have risen ? 
Lord Iveagh and his co-directors have not 
yet revealed what these interests are. It 
is time they did, for these interests are 
making a substantial and, apparently, a 
growing contribution to profits. 

The company’s total profits before tax 
in the year to September 30th advanced 
from: £5,682,496 to £6,371,199. Within 
this total the earnings of the mysterious 
non-brewing interests rose from £517,122 
to £786,241 ; that advance alone is enough 
to cover the increase in ordinary dividend 
payments. The increase in Guinness’s 
brewing profits by about 8 per cent is in 
line with that reported by Bass, Radcliff 
and Gretton, though Bass, because of 
rising costs, was content to leave its divi- 
dend unchanged at 43 per cent. Both 
groups in the last few months of their 
financial years must have received some 
benefit from the increases in prices 
announced last July and both will enjoy 
a full year’s benefit from them in the 
current trading period. 

After tax Guinness’s net profits have 
risen from £2,451,976 to £2,934,931. This 
increase and the dividend decision did 
not move the ros. ordinary stock units, for 
the dividend was in line with market 
estimates. At the current price of 
44s. 6d. the stock yields 5§ per cent. 


* 


LANCASHIRE COTTON COR. 
PORATION. The preliminary report 
of Lancashire Cotton for the financial 
year ending on October 31st shows that 
profits before tax have fallen from 
£4,346,094 to £2,804,120. Taxation, 
too, is down (from (£2,065,000 to 
£1,330,000), so that net profits have only 


Company Notes 


In the scheme that was 
withdrawn in September it was proposed to give 115 new 
“A” ordinary shares and ten ordinary shares for each 100 
In the new scheme the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares rank equally for divi- 
dend, so that the present holders of “A” ordinary shares 
will on their new holdings rank for 23.67 per cent of distri- 


fallen from [2,312,370 to £1,583,51I. 
Effectively the ordinary dividend is left 
unchanged at 123 per cent for the year, 
so that the fall in the price of the {1 
stock units from 28s. 73d. to 28s. (to 
give a yield of 9 per cent) can be 
attributed to the decline in earnings. 

What lay behind the decline of about 
3§ per cent in the gross profits of this 
horizontal combine of spinners? There 
seem to be four main reasons: 

(1) Stocks of yarn and cloth were run 
down in the summer in anticipation that 
raw cotton would become cheaper. 

(2) The actual fall in raw cotton prices 
may have forced Lancashire Cotton to 
write down some of its stocks. Presum- 
ably the Corporation tried to keep its 
stocks down to the minimum, but that 
could have been no easy task when the 
merchants themselves were carrying little 
stock. 

(3) The Corporation is heavily, though 
not exclusively, engaged in the coarser, 
cheaper end of the trade, which bore the 
brunt of the competition from imports of 
cheap Indian cloth. 

(4) The recession in Lancashire in the 
second half of the year brought a reduc- 
tion in profit margins. 

There are now signs of recovery in 
Lancashire, but doubts about the future 
are reflected in the high yields on cotton 
shares. The yield offered by the Lan- 
cashire Cotton units is smaller than most, 
but then the Corporation has pursued an 
intensive programme of re-equipment 
since the war and its reserves and liquid 
resources are strong. 


” 


RANKS. The year to September 3rd 
was exciting for Ranks, the flour millers, 
but the company’s preliminary report for 
that period lacks colour. It was the 
second year of freedom for the millers 
and it witnessed a struggle between the 


millers, particularly Ranks and Spillers. 


and their biggest customer, Allied 
Bakeries. The struggle is now over with 
neither side emerging as a clear victor 
but while it was maintained it seems 


buted profits, instead of for a variable proportion. Their 
rights on liquidation will also be improved. It is estimated 
that for the current year distributable profits will be £3.75 
million (against £4.58 million) and that the total diyi- 
dend for the year will be between 60 and 70 per cent 
(against 70 per cent). 
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* 


Leadenhall Investments and Finance has disclosed the 
identity of its client who is bidding against Rootes Motors 
for the stock of Singer Motors. 
Sons, parent company of the “600” group of engineering 
companies, and the bid for the ordinary stock has been 
raised to §s. per unit in cash. 


It is George Cohen and 






to have hurt the profits of Ranks. 
While Allied Bakeries was importing 
flour, the big millers had to put 
some mills on short time working and 
in retaliation they began to buy up 
bakeries. The effect of this drop in pro- 
duction, pushing up, as it did, overhead 
costs, can be seen in the fall in the gross 
trading profits of Ranks from £5,165,000 
to £4,775,000. This may not be the whole 
story for the profits are struck after un- 
specified charges for depreciation and 
“reserve against the excess initial cost of 
postwar construction.” Moreover, free- 
dom itself may be adding to costs in the 
sense that the millers now Have to go out 
to sell their flour, and stocks are carried 
on the millers’ finance instead of on 
Government finances. : 

To the year’s profit is added £467,000 
from non-recurring credits, which brings 
the net profit after tax to {2,381,000 
(compared with £1,936,000). If the 
special credits are excluded net profits 
show a slight fall (from, £1,936,000 to 
£1,914,000) and this has occurred in spite 
of a fall in taxation (from £3,229,000 to 
£2,861,000). Nevertheless, the directors 
have raised the ordinary dividend from 
19 to 20 per cent, which, net of tax, 
absorbs £789,267. The fact that the 
agreement between Allied Bakeries and 
Ranks and Spillers should have a bene- 
ficial effect on the current year’s earnings 
may have some bearing on the latest 
dividend decision. The ss. ordinary stock 
units are now quoted at 19s., offering 4 
yield of 54 per cent. 


® 


FIRTH AND JOHN 
WN. The Dorman Long divi- 
end, which brought the rally in stecl 
shares to an abrupt halt, overshadowed 
the preliminary report of Thomas Firth 
and John Brown for the year to October 
1st. Had it not been for the disappoint- 
ment from Dorman Long, this report 09 
doubt would have been numbered among 
the factors making for confidence in steel 
shares. Thomas Firth and John Brown 
followed the example of Colvilles and 
Stewarts and Lloyds by declaring 3" 
ordinary dividend higher than was fore- 
cast. in the prospectus. on which the shares 
were sold back to the public last March. 
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Then the directors foresaw a dividend of 
g per cent. In the event they have 
declared a dividend of 9 per cent on a 
ital of £§,500,000. 
a the prospectus, too, the directors 
estimated that the profits after deprecia- 
tion but before taxation would be in the 
region of £2 million. The profit esti- 
mates in the steel prospectuses have 
always leant towards caution. How far 
this caution went is shown by the fact 
that the profits before tax of Thomas 
Firth and John Brown came to £2,635;743 
(compared with £1,921,528). The in- 
crease of 37 per cent in profits is more 
comparable with the advances reported 
by Consett and Colvilles than with the 


Years ended 
Oct. 2, Oct. 1, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings:— £ 
Trading profit. .....0+. 2,483,124 3,341,017 
Investment income. 92,362 199,778 
Depreciation ......s008 313,096 335,274 
Replacement reserve . 248,500 - 370,000 
Taxation ..<ss<seckeee 1,309,254 1,591,665 
Net profit ....ccsese0e 804,636 1,243,856 
Non recurring credits... 17,245 156,297 
Net tncomé ..csicecese 1,881 1,400,153 
Ordinary dividends . 70,125 284,625 
Retained profits ....... 1,7 1 aunnee 


751,756 
{1 ordinary stock at 30s, 3d. yields {5 19s. per cent. 


small rise reported by Stewarts aad 
Lloyds. The ordinary dividend after "tax 
takes only £284,625 from a net profit of 
{1,243,856 (shown after charging tax, 
depreciation and the replacement reserve 
appropriation of £370,000), But any 
comment on the big earnings cover must 
immediately be qualified by the statement 
that Thomas Firth and John Brown has 
not yet completed its development pro- 
gramme. In the prospectus it was esti- 
mated that the three-year programme 
would cost about £1,800,000 (all of which 
was to come from the company’s own 
resources) and as the statement from 
Dorman Long showed the cost of capital 
development is still rising. 


* 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP. 
The full accounts of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group cannot cause a fraction of the 
excitement in the stock markets that the 
group’s preliminary results (which were 
discussed in these columns on December 
17th) aroused. But they form an interest- 


ing tailpiece to the year’s profits. The 
emphasis in the full report is upon the 
group’s Canadian interests which the 
directors now vaguely describe as “ very 
large.” The group owns 1,600,000 of the 
npv common shares of A. V. Roe Canada 
and options to subscribe for 90,000 more 
shares at $10 each have just been given 
to the executive directors of the Canadian 
company, including an option to the chair- 
man of 50,000 shares. Such options are 
common in the United States and Canada 
and might have been more widely adopted 
over here had not the Inland Revenue 
established that gains arising from the 
exercise of share options would be 
taxable. 

Just after the close of the financial year 
on July 31st the group acquired the whole 
of the issued share capital of Canadian 
Car and Foundry. The consolidation of 
the assets of this concern will not become 
apparent until the next balance sheet is 
published, but in the latest document a 


On July 31, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated bal. sheet:— £ £ 

Net fixed assets...... 17,633,638 19,024,479 
Jigs and tools ....... 708,880 643,2 
Net current assets ... 18,802,755 24,054,583 
BOONE bs. ididescus 6,788,448 27,047,256 
OOOO ons cts seaes 14,332,428 18,026,602 
GGG os Ss dbaeenee 4,214,577 8,665,089 
Bank overdrafts. ,163, sii 
Capital reserves ..... 10,404,612 11,228,320 
Revenue reserves .... 4,911,522 9, 353,948 
Ordinary capital. .... 00 11,644,700 


£1 ordinary share at 71s. xd. yields £4 19s. per cent. 


commitment of £8,099,000 is entered in 
respect of the purchase price of the 
Canadian company. A further commit- 
ment is for £3 million to be spent on fixed 
assets. The group’s cash balances have 
risen sharply in line with the ploughing 
back. of heavy sums into reserves ; with 
profits flowing into the kitty from current 
production the group should have no 
difficulty in meeting its outstanding com- 
mitments. Indeed, the balance sheet as 
a whole provides a strong backing for the 
advance in profits (from {11.2 million to 
£15.5 million before all charges) and for 
the increase in the ordinary dividend 
from ro} to 17} per cent. It is little 
wonder that investors refuse to regard the 
roo per cent free scrip issue simply as a 
book-keeping transaction. 
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EXCHANGE 


january 4th 
January 4th 
January 10th 


LONDON STOCK 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day : 


THERE was a seasonable contraction of 
business in Throgmorton Street this 
week. The appearance on Monday of 
stags in Consett Iron who had been lucky 
in both the ballot and the post caused 
a stir in the steel section. The volume of 
selling was necessarily irregular, but a 
premium of 83d. was later established. 
British Funds, which were firm at the end 
of last week, ‘weakened slightly on Mon- 
day and more pronouncedly on Tuesday. 
It was not until Wednesday afternoon 
that an appreciable rally developed. In 
quiet trading industrial shares eased and 
several of the recent favourites were 
checked by profit-taking: Plessey eased 
1s. 3d. to 83s. 9d.; Holders Investment 
fell back to 45s. after their swift rise last 
Friday. There was a fair amount of 
activity in the new scrips of the giants 
Unilever and Bowater ; Unilever old and 
new receded to 7Is. and 72s. 6d. respec- 
tively, but Bowater rose in first dealings 
on Monday, the old to 54s. 3d. and the 
new to 558._3d. before easing slightly. 
Electrical stocks drifted back a little 
and motors were again depressed on 
Tuesday ; A.C.V., however, rose to 63s. 
following the report. De Havilland rose 
to 26s. 6d. on rumours of a substantial 
order for Comets. Hoover “ A” advanced 
to §3s. om the new capital reorganisation 
proposals, but returned to $1s. unchanged 
on the week, after profit-taking. Cottons 
and rayons weakened once more, Lanca- 
shire Cotton falling to 27s. 9d. following 
the report. British Celanese fell to 
20s. 9d. and Courtaulds to 42s.. Dorman 
Long were sharply lowered after the 
dividend announcement. They lost 
2s. 74d. to 32s. ro}d. on Friday and con- 
tributed to a general fall in steel stocks. 
Stewarts and Lloyds fell to 72s. 6d. and 
Colvilles to 37s. 44d. xd. on Tuesday. 
Oil shares were mixed, British .Petro- 
leum losing Is. 3d.-to 1o5s., while Shell 
rose ts to 74 xd. British Borneo rose to 


45s. 74d. on favourable —— of tests in: 


the Jerudong oilficid. Kaffirs improved 
slightly, but copper shares were easier. 
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Prices, 1955 


AND 
Jan. 1to Dee: 20 GUARANTEED 


High 


(e) To 


} 
Low | 


96} 


_ \Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 


Prices, 1954 


High | Low” | High L Low  |FOREIGN BONDS. 1 


Prices, 1955 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 20 ee ge 


34/ 
49/6 
93/9 


* Ex dividend. f Free of tax. 


yieid. 
10%. 


| Low | 


| 
| 45/9 


55 44 
10/9 


| 66/3 


14/- 


| 43/9 


| 
| 
| 


45/- 
46 /- 
31/3 
40/6 


14 
20 
41 


116/3 
22/- 
39/- 
68 /- 


(g) On 
(nm) On 


earliest date 
* Assumed average life approx. 12 years. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| 
Price, | Price, | 
Ms 14, ‘Dec. 20, 


BRITISH FUNDS 


STOCKS 


Funding 23% °52-57 

'War Bonds 24% °54-56.. 
|War Loan 3% '55-59 
‘Conversion 4% °57-58.. 
Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 
Conv. 2% 1958-59 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
\Exchequer 3°, 1960 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65. 
(Funding 24% '56- 61 
[Funding 3% °59-69 
(Funding 4% ‘60-90 
Savings Bonds 3% ‘60-70. 
Exchequer 3% °62-63 
Exchequer 24% °'63- 64 
Savings Bonds 24% °64- 67 
Savings Bonds 3% °65-75. 
Victory 4% °20-' 16 nes as 
‘Funding 3% ‘66-68...... 
Conv. 34% 1969....... 9° 
(Treas. 34% "77-80. 

Treas. 34% ‘79-81 
(Redemption 3% °86-96... 
‘Funding 33% 1999-2004. . 


SRLBBRLSSesese 
Ses SE oie arise" eas 


War L’n 33% aft. Dec. "52 
Conv. 34% aft. April ’61.. 
Treas. 3% aft. April "66.. 
Consols 24% 
Treas. 2$% aft. April "75. 
Br Elec. 44% "67-69 
. Elec. 
Elec. 
Elec 


. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 
. Trans. 4°, 12-77... 
Trans. 3% '78-88 


(f) Flat yield. 


Prices, 1955 | TRUSTEE 
Jan. 1toDec 20 STOCKS AND 


—— x ——— 


s 
19 ae 34% ‘65-69 ....| 
87 ICeyion 4% °73-75 . 
87 #& |N. Zealand 4% 16-78. 
61 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. 
\Liverpool 3% 54-64... 
'M. Wer] ‘B’3% 34-2003 
\Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89) 
1223 91 \German 1% 
213 | 149 German 5$% 
211 160 (Japan 5% 1907 
254 190 |Japan 54% Conv. ee 2504 


101 | | | 2 
103 


75 
99 


84 | 65 
1023 | 943 


| Last Two 

ORDINARY 
ae “% 

| 7 5 a Barclays {1 48/6 
15 6 a Lloyds‘A’ £5, £1} pd..| 56/3 

9 a Midland £1, fully pe | 12/- 

9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ | 69/3 

8 a Westmstr‘B’ af Arba 14/6 

33a Alexanders £ | 45/- 

5 a Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1 

6}a Union Disc. {1 

4 b Barc. (D.C.O.) £ ‘ 

ot Bran of India {1 42/6 


INSURANCE 
40 aie ecen £1 
45t | 26 a\Peasi £1, fully 

112}¢c.117}+c Prudential ‘A 

BREWERIES 


10 a 33 6b Bass 
1035 6 a Distillers 6/8 

8 @ 17 bGuinness 10/-...... 
14 6 1 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. { 


234 
47} 


> 


4/9 
69/6 


16-1%. 


8%. (g) On 22-1%. (r) On 374%. 


1955 1955 | 


| £ 
| 3 
| 3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
S 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
| 2 
1 2 
| 2 
| 2 
i 2 
12 
| 2 
3 
3 
| 2 
| 2 
1 2 
| 3 
| 2 
| 3 
| 2 
3 


(1) To latest date. 
§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £ 


Price, ' 


Net 
Yield, 
Dec. 20, 
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~ 
won! io 
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DWADWHONMNAOAN WON fOF 
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_ 
—~ 


COON POPAHAODNO OH ON OUCH KH OHONMODRHHAHUNOLH 


Price, 


‘Dec. 14, Dec. 20,; Dec 
955 tr: 1955 


| 
824 
884 
87} 
634 
85 
69} 
97 
107 
| 186} 
208 
| 249 


| Price, 


| Price 
\Dec. 14, Dec. 20, 
1955 | 


~ BANKs & DIscouNT cl. — es ——— 


1955 


9 
9 
9 
/6 
6 
6 


Tc. 
3 ee -- -|120/—* /119/6* 
23/9* | 23/6* 


44/9 
68/6 
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~~ 
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DEAW OAM NYOWNHNO 
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Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. {b) Final dividend. 
(hk) Assumed maintenance of final dividend on increased 


(s) On 65%. 


(4) On 133%. 


High | 


46/6 | 34/6 
13/104) 10/- 


ORDINARY | Price, | 


. 20 Dividends Vield 
- -| (b) {ec} 
Low | we : 


) %. | % ‘\STEEL & ENGINEERING 

6 OB.S.A. £1 

34a Cammell Laird 5/-.... 
8 /Colvilles 

8 ¢ Dorman gil 

34a. Guest Keen N’fold 
12$4Stewarts & Lioyds {1 
4 aSummers (John) {1.. 

4 a United Stee’ {1 

24a Vickers £1 


~— 


38/1} 
12, ‘104 12/10} 
38/3* | 37/44* 
35 Ab | = 44 
51/6 | 50/6 
14/- 7 6 
44/6 9 
47/3 1} 
42/- 


23/9 | 23/9 
| 21/104 20 
| 23/104 24/ 
44/3 | 42 
28/74 | 27 
31/6 | 30 


21/3 20 
9/0 8 

24/4 

47/9 46 

73/6* | 71/- 


| 27/- 
23/- 
31/2} 
42/- 
27/6 

| 28/6 
4/- 


— D> © Co 3 Co 
—_ 
SeSyaPsow 


TEXTILES 
4 aBradtord Dyers fi: 
3 a Brit. Celanese {1. 
24a Coats (J & P.) fis. 
4 aCourtaulds {1 ... 
746 Lancs, Cotton {1 
10 6 Patons & Baldwins {1 
|_ Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
sie Bristol Aeroplane 20/- 
845 British Motor 5/-. 
Nil cDe Havilland { 
Ford Motor 
1236 Hawker Sid meee 
50 cLeyland Motors £ 
5 a Rolls Royce £1 
12 ¢Standard Motor 5/-. . 
SHops & STORES 
5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
20° b Debenhams 10f- 
15 aGt. Universal 
5 aLyons (J.) ‘A’ 
174a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-. 
20 oe 5/- 


-_™ 
onmwowoo' 


~ 
ow & © VW obo oo 


ZF 
—_ 
om 


| 3 
43/1} 
33/6 
71/3 / 
. 6/103 8/2} | 
18/- | 17 
36/6 | 35 
40/10} 40 
9/- | 93 
69/3 | 68 
62/6 | 61 
Orn 
Sta British Petroleum £1 .|108/1}4 105 
1336 Burmah {1 71/104 68 

6 a\Roya! Dutch 100 f. ..) £612 | £62 

5ta Shell Reg g. £1 Paat 142 /6 
| 168+b Trinidad L’holds 5/-. .| “407 74 | 40/- 

SHIPPING 
24a,Cunard 
14 of aehgrn 


~ 
aa 


woo 


= 


m. mt 

Tha Bowater Paper Be 

4 aB.LC.C. £1 

4 aBrit. Aluminium se 

10ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 

3 oCanadian Pacific ch 
14 4a Decca Record 4/- 

4 a'Dunlop Rubber 10 

4 aEnglish Elect. {1.. 

Hye rman Elect. 


a Imp. Chemical P, 
a SialImp. Tobacco 
$2- 83: 7 
6 7 
155 
: 


me Uo" CO wooo Wi Wi oo 


— pt — se 
oo Oro 

Poor Hw yo 
= 


$105 
57/ 
24/104 


{London Brick 
6%a| MonsantoChemicals5/- 
12 bTate & Lyle £1 
1246, Tube eventinetine fl 63/3 | 
20 b'Turner & Newall £ 110/6* | 
6 aUnilever {1 14/-* 
5ta/United Molasses 10/-..| 39/3 | 39 - 
24ta\Cons. Tea & Lands {1 | 38/9 | 
5 spied Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/6}* 


~ 


CoHMwwmnowmoonm 
=> nw 
Mom Coo COrs_LeF4PGeoroe 


c\lnter. Nickel n. 
10 a 


15 a\United Sua Betong £1) 55/- 
MINES 


50 6 
120 b 
10 a 
24 cl 
50 a 


20 a Angio- Amer. me Ges. 
80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. 
.. {Free State Geduld 5/-. 
1235 Randfontein 

28 c:London Tin 4/- 
21246 Rhokana {1 


44/- 
6/84 
31 





i) 


nter. Paper . - 
at. Distill. . 
ars Roebuck as 


hell 
td. Oil ees sr 147 
U.S. Stee 
aot estinghouse 
oolworth. . 


On 50%. (e) To earliest date. 
(k) On 12%. (2) To latest date. 
(w) On 14%. (x) On 124%. 


(f) Flat 


tal. 103%. On 1594. 
(uw) oon: "4 ae 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


9 & BrITIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.........+-++++ Dec. 3rd Western Europe ont 
{ a t ] ty ] C & Production and Consumption Dec. 10th Production and Trade...... Dec i 
Manpower’. .........eeceeeeeeeeeees Dec. 17th British Commonwealth ..... . Dec. 10th 
External Trade..............-++ This’ week Western Europe ‘hh 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 
Industrial Profits .........+.+++- Oct 15th a a Leino This week 
esnips ouneitellen ict. 15t 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.: exports f:o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


Unit ’ { oa | 


1952 | 1953 1954 | Sept. | Oct. 











Monthly averages 



















VALUE 



















































— ence ve the eemiaen aa pees ¢ million 67 
Food, drink and tobacco ...---++++- “ 8-0 
Basic materials ....-- pe egcreeeerers | os 5-9 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ....---- a 79-6 
Manufactures ....++eereerrsrereeee - 

= ws ee Sa talk eee ened P 215-4 215-2 222-9 5 | 262'2 
Manufactures .....0.e-eereeerereee a 178-5 174-9 181-0 . : 

‘ ; 10-0 

Re-exports ......-0eeeeee er ee creer? = 12-0 8-8 8-4 

Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . — 62-4| — 54:6] — 50°35 69-3 

VOLUME ; 
sage...» ..<askugeetoneemnotbaat 11950 10 103 112 114 
Exports... 0... eens eee cee eceeeeeee: i 
BY AREA 
Im : | : 
Dollar area—total.......6-eeeee8+5 {£ million ot as #4 
UGA; cvinesneckacent's wee ‘1 | , ; 

2 Canada ...-..2eeese0- ps 26-7 25-5 22-7 29-0 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.  .--- | ~ 71-3 64-0 68-2 90-1 
Stelling afea.i es cdacod0s ddawseces at 119-7 125-3} 125-1 124-3 

Exports : 
Dollar area—total........eeeeeeees 0 ~ a5 | 23 od 

3 OM ia, Mics rake Renae rs 3 | . 

to Canada... 2.000806 4 11:0 | 13-4 11-3 12-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ......- p= 58-4 62-2 | 64-7 76:8 
Sterling area... ....cseeeseeeseeeees - 107-0 | 105-8| 112-3 129-9 

Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : _ 41-9 
Dollar area oi. . css vseietetas boned os s |} — 13-3 
ne OEEC countries .....-- o l4 §-6 

erling AFA... csesacess Canederda ~ , 

a IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Wheat is ab ap eee. ‘000 tons = = : 5 : 
Reet... . sc Salen eee eae ees a : ; ‘ 
Sugar, unrefined .......ceceeeeeeee - 137-4 153-0 169-1 

} . . 
Raw cotton (")i....sseeeneaseseees Le 2 *? * 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... | mn. Ib. 12-0 28-3 25-0 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (#) ... | "009 tons 
Softwood. ....ssseeeeeeeeeeesens: 7000 stds. =. ie . 
MOGdpulp . ss ive vib eee eee wees "000 tons 
Crude petroleum .......ceeeceeee8- mn. galls. 604 596 68 
Exports of UK produce : 

Coal, inc luding bunkers ....cccceces 1 000 tons — 1,418 ah 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ...¢..-- mn.sq. yds 

» sn RS et ES eae | ee | 9at8 
Eamenger care and chassis....... Zon number Se is eT Eg 

nmercial vehicles and chassis. ...- ” , ? , | 6 544-— 
Agricultural tractors me ° On seaceee . ” 8,746 1,807 8,979 6,544 
Machinery—electrical .......ecees a 5,419 


Cc ”, other 9.2 6b melee 6 6 eee eae 
hemicals, elements and compounds. 
} 


—_—_—— , t 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 








Average weekly 







Wholesale prices | Consumer prices 









* earnings in 
manut turing 
All 4° Fae rae 
: | Farm All . 5 al : é At 
com- | products | items Food | Clothing , Housing current 1954 


modities 





















= : : 4 ir Lat ae ao - Se Oe: prices prices 
1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 i 
pment — - Re ek ee meet - ies 
1939 Sees ce ok base wakee 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 | 52-5 | ea 41 48 85 100-0 23-86 46-15 
ce RE ee ee | Dey 110-1 97-0 114-4 112-8 104-8 417-7 117 102 | > 115 193-3}. 71-69 71-9] 
DO 5 ic Sete as te 110-3 95-6 114-8 | 112-6 | 104-3 | 119-1 120 100 120 229-8 71-86 71-86 
IG Sle oe ee 110-5 89-5 114-7 | 112-1; 103-2; 119-9 118 102 116 318-8 76-36 16-44 
op SONNE SS ensliceses 110-9 88-1 114-5 111-2} 163-4; 120-0 119 102 117 315-3 76°33 16°56 
oo CRM 5 oS ey 111-7 | 89-3 114-9 111-6 | 104-6 | 120-4 pi ing ‘“ 326-6 77-71 17-63 
KOR eis kes T11-6 86-8 114-9 110-8 104-6; 120-8 310-2 78-50 
oo . NowegRe:. «ies cs. 111-2 84-1 as ae : i my 79-52 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 








Gross | Manufacturing production Civilian employment 
national Total linet incaic eit schicee ee ' 









product |. es as ‘Durable goods Non-durable goods : Unem- 
ndustriall obi eae ee Se en eee eka ee ; ea : 

seasonally pro- : Total | Total ployed 

adjusted | duction | | Vehicles Textiles, | j labour | empioy- as %, of 

annual | Total | Metals erst | clothing ipetroleu force | ment labour 

rare 8] bee L | products force 

$ billion Index 1947-49=-100; seasonally adjusted illi thousands . , rate 

SOUR is Sar ela Sai | 49 | 54 47 | 8-2] 56,230) 45,750) 172 
ADDS 2s 0 sbues sneaks : 153 132 | 189 | 35-3 63,815 | 62,215 2:5 
BIR. 0 ow nd bed ae bes es . 137 | 108 | 175 | 37-6 64,468" 61,253! 5-0! 
36, Fe os cee oes 1 155 | 42-5 67,465" 64,994! 3-7! 
2 AMQUNE  seys <p nneer . 158 42-3} 67,726" 65,488! 3:3! 
» september 160 | 42-4 66,882"; 64,733 ' 3:2! 
Octet 65 0s sa ds's ais 162 | 41-8 | 67,292" 65,161' 3°2 

» November “ | 163 | 41-6} 67,2064 64,807' 3:6 











| 


Persona! | 
con- 

sumption | >? ieee Sasrincetliblcg no 

Annual | | | Crude : .) | Finished 
cok) Sales | Stocks | Sales | Stocks Total nialasiaks | Total i 


$ billion ; seasonally adjusted : ili S 1936-33 ~ 100 





All business # Total retail # Imports for US consumption E oe se Volume of trade 







Imports  [:xports 


———— 





$9008 5 ae 10-8 20-1 | 3-5 5-5 94 113 
9085 os. cis edt ekie 48-4 80-3 14-2 22-7 158 262 
SOOO dab aoe hoes ee 46-7 76-9 14-2 22-1 146 253 
ING, Ma ee ik oo 51-7 78-3 15-4 23-0 167 262 
Mle Gor weve diay e cs 52-2 78-8 15-4 23-2 164 264 
a UR eee cp Cee 51-9 79-2 15-3 23-4 155 254 
ee. ee ie 52-8 79-6 | 15-7 23-3 167 246 
on SGRORINN Soo S80 Sao 53-3 79-9 | 15-8 23-2 E. “ 
*: Qe és nee A) Gee ee 
| 







Personal income 


Bond yields ‘ 
3-month Taxable Corporate 


Total | Labour | Farm 


. ; Govt. | Aaa 
income income a eed bonds | bonds — 





$ billion ; seasonally . 


adjusted annual rates Per cent per annum 









BOD oo oc BURAK ee oe aes 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 22-4 17-2 1° $6) — 3-9 0-023 bi i 3 a 
DOES ci ckocase lathes 286-2 | 204-6 12-3 29-54 22-19 78-1 67-6 4-3; — 9-4 1-931 2-93 5 90 
ISDN ov ccc cieuncserie 287-6; 202-8 12-0 30-13 22-47 85-3 10-6 61-8) 33 0-953 2-53 2 
R905. Maer 65 os is Sado 301-4 214-2 10-9 31-57 24-15 81-7 73-8 5-4) — 0-9 1-491 2-76 3 z 
5 ROME ee iscacsins bimes 301-6 214-9 10-5 32-47 24-91 80-1 15-2. 6-7; + 3-4 1-432 2-717 + 
SRR Sac gle es oc ewes} 305-3 219-4 9-8 32-90 25-48 80-4 16-6 S.6} —. 5 1-622 2-38 ; + 
og MEE aS sa eesne s 305-3 218-2 10-6 33-64 26-16, 19-3 17°3 Pi s: 146 1-876 2-91 7 
September ......... 6. 307-9 219-5 11-3 34-29 26-70 78-9 78-4 5-3} + 0-2 2-086 2-88 $ 
op MORO Sod sk cK us 309-6 220-7 eo 34-64 96:96 | ~*~... 5 se 2-259 2-82 | 5 
(*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of pe"! 


(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 


~ 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 





For the week ended December 17th there was an 






















































ekh “ above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
= Funds) of £17,943,000 compared with a deficit of 
ring {33,538,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
At {21,696,000 in the corresponding period of last 
1954 year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last week 
aren reached £26,903,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £742,885,000 (£571,303,000 in 1954-55). 
“2 
a April 1, | a ril 1, | Week | Week 
41-9] Esti- “Tose 955 | | ended | ended 
11-86 £'000 mate, to . 
| 1955-56 Dec. 18, | Dec. 17, 
76-44 | 1954 1955 1955 
76°56 i 
17-63 
ct Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax.......|1877,400} 627, 864 668,642} 17,808) 18,590 
ete. c5asus 4 136,000] 45.400| 42,900} 2800) 1,900 
area Death Duties ..... 185,000} 130,900' 126,900} 4,000; 3,300 
Stamps. s 74,000 52,570 | 51,700 1,600 1,400 
Profits Tax EPT. 180,000] 128,100; 146,300] 2,700) 2,400 
Excess Profits Levy 25,000] 60,650; 15,500 1,050) 200 
Special Contribu- i 
sniiiees tion and other 1,000 830 | 
t Inland Revenue | | 
| Total Inland Rev ...2478.400 11046, 314 nOe8, 292} 28,958) 27,790 
oved Coptt. . coca 1131,700 ,763 
% of eS ee eee Ph ,760 
he mur 
yr ¥ Total Customs and | 
" Gates... fi vedas 523 | 
rate Motor Duties ..... | 80,000 122 | 
9 PO (Net Receipts) . 250 
17:2 Broadcast Licences 25,000 “as 
2°5 Sundry Loans..... 145 | 
5-0! Miscellaneous ..... 631 | 
3-7! OUR ooo. pecan 51,705 56,461 | 
ae Ord. Expenditu 
“. Debt Interest ..... 000} 405, 133 457,375 386 
3: a! Payments to N. aa 
5:6! land Exchequer..; 53,000} 31 987 | 37,148 oo} nee 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 5,346; 6,489 1 198 
a Supply Services .. 13898.850 420,722 '2482,575} 73,400) 73,100 
Ws... i ciccaae 
Sinking Funds 
; —— 
ae 
1 “ Below- ee ‘Net Expendi- 
OOO... ia \ieac kel 24,435 26,903 
wts i 
am Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 131 
0 
Leribe Na Receipts from : { 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 197) 1,458 
113 vings Certificates ....... 11, 
962 fence Bonds ...+....... 8,600 | — 19,537 1. 13, 1, 005 
253 
962 
264 . 
254 
246 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Bill: 
Date fa | Floating 
— Public kof| Debt 
| Tender Tap Depts. eats 
rate 
t 1954 : 
Is We 38. oo ce | 3,440-0| 1,727-1] 262-2 eee 5,429°3 
4 195 i 
Sept. 17..... | 3450-0 2,036-2] 251-0 ese 5,737-2 
a o MH. ase 3,480-0 | 2,000-0} 263-4 on 5,743°4 
_—_—_—;,_,,— 
01 Ms 6 ob 5,498-3 258-4 oa 5,756-7 
90 —$_$—A 
90 fe 8. ca 3,480-0 | 2,025-9] 260-1 we | 5,766-0 
G16. oes 3,470-0 (°1,810-2] 272-3 2-3 | 5554-8 
» 2. 3,440-0 | 1,868-5] 272-3 wee | 5580-7 
e “epee were 1871-4] 258-2 5-0 | 5,574-6 
06 Nov 5...++ | 3,450-0| 1,834-1] 253-8 | 0-3 | 5,538-1 
11 Dee StS 3,470-0 | 1806-2} 249-9 eee 5,526+1 
13 ian oo | 3.500-0 | 1856-5] 284-2 a 5,640-7 
ty » %..... | 3,520-0 | 1854-7] 271-4 2-0 | 6648-1 
a aS | st30-0| 1891-2] 248-1 | ... | 5,669°3 
awe es | 3530-0 | 1936-1] 251-0 és §,717-1 
We eas 46 | 3530-0 | 1,992-4] 237-7 2-0 | 5,762-1 
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THE MONEY MARKET 




















X, 
(¢ million) 
Tue offer at the Treasury bill tender 
yesterday comprised {£280 million of 91 = 
day bills only. The offer of 63 day bills 
at the seven preceding tenders reached a 
total of £380 million, which will swell the ‘ " 
re 4 ssue Department* - i , 
maturities in the phase of greatest seasonal | “Né.oc ts circulation ...... | 1758-7 | 1,828-4 | 1,870-6 
stringency; by early March, the Ex- Notes in banking dept... | ina ‘ 33-0 ‘some 
Govt. debt and a ceeetten , 3 ; “ 
chequer accounts normally revert to Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-7 « «> 
deficit. Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 O46 Ssh 
_ The offer at the tender, on Friday last | “im other than gold coin. _ -" — 
included £60 million of 63 day bills; the | Banking Departmen s 
. - sits : . 
market reduced its. bid by d., to £99 ublic accounts.......... 20-0 11-5 12-6 = 
5s. 10d. per cent ; this raised the discount Treasury special account 9-6 3-0 3-2 > 
rate to just over 4es per cent and re- Bankers eseeeceseoosesece 210-8 249-3 239-8 ‘ * % 
; , ’ OM cake i 5 osc ncpeeks 63-8 69-6 69-9, * 
established a margin above the rate on Tet iviss CBEST I ia 364-2 | 333-4 | 324-9, 
: : : Securities : s/s 
the three months bills (which remained Gein et oe 33-1 | 287-9 | 281-8) 3 
at just over 4rs per cent). Total appli- Discounts and advances 8-9} 22-2 12-2 + 
cations for the shorter bills rose by £17.4 | QtheF-ss:cccersecereseee | GT] ADO) MR 
million, to £78.6 million, and the market’s | Banking department reserve. 19-0 24-3 Ce 
allotment fell from 80 to 75 per cent; |. ‘i %e Se ‘ws, 
b licati f 4 ‘tl ee E  - Fl 7:2 98 - gh: 
ut applications for the 91 day bills |~<"Goverment debt is i £11015,100,. capital £14,553,000. © °> > 
slumped by nearly £75 million to £286.4 | Fiduciary issue raised from {1.850 million to {1,900 million’ ~ “& 
million, so that despite the cut of £20 | Decembe 14 1955 wi 
million in the offer, to £220 million, the | 
allotment at the minimum rate rose from TREASURY BILLS . ae 
> 
50 to 69 per cent. The market’s allot- a ¢ million) , 
ment of both maturities together rose “s 
from 56 to 71 per cent. as Ea 
a . Tender | Applied M 
Credit in Lombard Street was in abun- Offered | Appl Wah 
dant supply before the week end but in 2 : 
the first three days of this week the © . 
1954 91 Total % : 
surplus of funds disappeared. The Bank | Dec 11 270-0 396-2 | 35 10-51 53 
made small special purchases on Monday 1955 zi 
and Wednesday, but on Tuesday market | sept 16 290-0 tes a 6-82 % : 
supplies of credit were adequate. > 280-0 4kn to 70 ; 
Sterling has weakened slightly in the oe ihc te cnae ee ‘ 
past week to close at $2.801%6 on Oct. p 260-0¢ 363-8 81 4-99 51 a 
Wednesday. eon 240-0 | 372-6] 81 4-94 61 
ae 250-0 | 381-7 | 81 4-98 52 
| . 
LONDON MONEY RATES | 91 Day | 63 Day 
4| 200-0 | 60-0 | 269-1 | 81 11-65 4 ¥ 
11 | 220-0 | 50-0 | 406-2 | 82 0-43 41 ; 
Bank rate (from Discount rates %, ~ 18 | 240-0 | 50-0 | 379-5] 82 1-18 56 ~ 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills: 60 days 48-44] | 25 | 230-0 | 60-0 | 386-8 | 82 0-88 61 ‘ 
rates (max) 3 months oka 
Sas sckvcnst 4months 44-48 | Dec. 2| 240-0 | 50-0 | 368-5] 81 5-60 85 ‘s 
Discount houses .. ° 6month: 44-44 | » 9 | 240°0.| 50-0 | 422-4] 81 4-35 50 ‘ 
~ 6 | 220-0} 60-0 | 365-0} 81 5-22 69 
a | Day- + Sl ah 3h Fine trade = : 
B.-.-- seats S-3t * On Dec. 16th tenders for 91 day bills 8d. |. 
Treas. this 2 months 4 {months 5-5} | secured 69 per cent. and for 63 day bills at (99S. 2od. | 
Smonths 4% months 5}-6 | 75 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering: } 
yesterday was for £280 million, all at 91 days maturity, ; 
* Call money. t Allotment cut to £230 million. : < 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE ae 
Market Rates : Spot 
"December 20 December 14 | December 15 Decembe . ber 16 | December 1| | December 19 | December 20 Deseatier on ¥ 
\ % 
United States $...|  2-78-2-82 B80 -2-80 2-80$-2-80$ | 2-80}-2-80$ | 2-80}-2-80§ 2-80-2804 2- 80-2 5 
Canadian $ ......| 2-80 jy) 2-80}-2-80} |2-807,-2- 80% 2-791 -2- 80%, 2-80-2-80$  2- 80-2- “at eat 
French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 ~984 983}- 98 -983§ 9825-9835 9829- “S824 9813-982 AF 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 fy-12- 33 fl: 254-1226) 12: 255- -12-25} 12: 254-12: 258 12. 255 12-25} 12-25}-12- 25} 12-243-12-253 | 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138: 39-82 139+ 80- 139-82}- 139- 823- 139-77} AL 
1-05 39-87} 139- 8s 139. 85 39-87 39-874 139- 823 
Dutch Gid........) 56-10-72 [10-62{-10-634 10-62}-10-623 10-62§- 10-62] 10-62 eel 10-623-10-63} 10-623-10-63. 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ae ayer 8449f11-74}-11-75 11- 14-11. Ta 11 134- “i 74 |11-73§-11-7 li 734-11-T3$ 11-73-11-T33 
Portuguese Esc. 81-10 | 80-05-80-20 | 15 80: 00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80- Jo 
Italian Lire ...... 17364-1762 1760-1761 | T7604 atet 1759}. 175 “1760 | 1759-1760 | 1758-1759 * 
| Swedish Kr.,..... 14-37§-14- 59 [14-524-14- 52} 14-524-14-52§ 14-51 “a's 14-514-14-52 14° st -14- 52h 14-51§-14- "315 
| Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48} }19-33}-19-34 19-33}-19-34 19- “19. 34 19- 33$-19- 34 19-334 -19-34 19-33$-19-% «9 3! 
Norwegian Kr 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01} 20-01- 20. 01} 2001-20-01! 20-01-20-014' 20-01-20-014; 20-01-20-018 - 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ ...........eeseees }-ic. pm }-Ic. pm tic. pm |. te. | fe pm {| #4. * 
Cotain Bo cs. as sp sccevncseuness q he. pm yke. pm y ke. pm | qke pm a +c. pm | Se 
Fremch Pres.c coe esc cedtcatvcess: m—par pee —par = pm-per | 
Swiss Fr... .....--ssseeeeeeeeees 2-l}c. pm 2-ljc. pm 2-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm i | 2$-2c. pm i 
Wins ieee SERS ha ee yen 4s if. pm *-* pm ti pm | ri | pm pm ‘ 
Dutoli Gl. o.oo Sec eenew esas - pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-l}e. pm | 2}-lic. pm + c. pm pm 
W: Ger. DOM... i ened eensses« 1}-lipf. pm | 1}-Ipf. pm | 1}-Ipf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm | 1}-Ipf. pm | 1}-Ipf. pm 
| Italian Lire.........-++seseeseees 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 2 pm-par Lpm-par | 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 
| Danish Kr. Se nevensbbgeeenuekube-s wb bd = pm—par es pm-par | pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 1 
Bcc clewccestaspudsecies — | pm-par . pm a | . = 
| Norwegian Kr........cesseeesese: Par--26 dis Par-26 dis Par 25 dis Par26 "tis Panes “ts Par 26 ‘is : 
Gold Price at Fixing ' 
Price (s. d. per fime o2.).........- 249/43 _ 249/43 249/55 | A 249/64 249/7 + 
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The man who can’t save money 


That’s the man in the bowler. “‘Can’t save a penny,” he says—and believes it; though he 
is, in fact, one of Britain’s most stalwart savers. Because of a simple decision he made some 
years ago, he is saving and buying security almost without knowing it—he is buying 

Life Assurance. 

The greatest method of regular saving in this country is through Life Assurance—both 
personal policies and pension schemes. In this way Life Assurance acts as an important 
anti-inflationary influence. It also provides much-needed capital for the equipment of 
British industry, on which depend our standard of living «nd our ability to compete abroad. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


A safeguard of real prosperity 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON + ESTABLISHED 1889 
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o— 
Your suide 
to Canada 


The Bank of Montreal will give you first-hand 
information about business opportunities in 
prosperous, forward-marching Canada. Through 
its coast-to-coast network of branches the Bank 
keeps in close daily touch with Canadian economic - 
life—as it has been doing for over 135 years of 
Canada’s development. 

















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 

for 


All Classes of Insurance 



















REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 






BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office 1 MONTREAL 
655 Branches across Canada Assets exceed $2,790,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 










The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 










BARBER TEXTILE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


YEAR ENDED—3lIst JULY 1955. 









Consolidated Accounts show— 







Issued Capital £ 
4/- Ordinary Shares va sad as Clase 
Premium on Shares a as 98,473 








Reserves and Undistributed Profits ... 1,411,628 











Surplus (including Net Current Assets 
£ 1,223,368 and Government Securities 
£79,061) s aed i -. 2,402,697 










Profits a can ies .. 301,208 
Taxation ... a dus beh aa 165,531 























OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY iC 
~ AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Profits (net) swe <a .. 135,677 





Dividends (net)... .. ld: oo SSeS 







Tae Ordinary (subject to Income i" London District Office: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
ee eee eee oo eee ‘o Chief Overseas Branch: 80, racec , 
Increase in Reserves including Undis- HEAD OFFICE: "widen. Seis we ede SC 
tributed Profits. as ess £122,822 ee y RAVER COL s ; 








Total Assets (as at 3th June, 1955) £330,928,759 


A ANTAL EAE NEE IIE EI SERIE 
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HEENAN GROUP LIMITED 


(Formerly Heenan and Froude Limited) 


YEAR OF EXPANDING TRADE 


EXCEPTIONAL LEVEL OF NEW ORDERS 


MR CHARLES L. HILL REPORTS CONTINUED 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Heenan Group Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 19th at Worcester Engineering Works, 
Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and’ accounts for the year ended 
September 3, 1955: 

It is said that behind every peak there is 
a valley but since your Company was made 
public in 1936, the valleys in the net profits 
have been few and then very shallow as is 
indicated by the gradual rise from £23,000 
in 1936 to this year’s Group net profit, before 
taxation, of £449,485 which compares with 
£395,657 last year. Taxation takes £232,449 
against £228,429 and, after deducting outside 
shareholders’ minority interest of £27, the 
net profit of the Group is £217,009 which, 
at the same level, compares with £167,199 
in 1954. The proceeds of the sale of a trade 
investment, previously written off, of £15,000 
have been carried direct to Appropriation 
Account 


It has been a year of expanding trade with 
the value of goods delivered by the Group 
surpassing all previous records and new 
orders- reaching an exceptional level ; at the 
close of the year the Group order books stood 
at £5,750,000, an increase over last year of 
£1,450,000. With activity at this level, it has 
not been possible to maintain the improved 
cash position of last year, credit balances 
having been reduced from £247,322 to a net 
£39,429. 


WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 


Having regard to the continued prosperity 
of your Company and to the recent compari- 
sons which have been made between increases 
in wages and dividends on a national scale, 


it is relevant to record that the average 


weekly wage paid by the Company in 1954-55 
represented an increase of 181 per cent over 
that paid in 1938-39. If the 1954 Ordinary 
Dividend of 174 per cent were repeated this 
year, the corresponding increase, allowing 
for bonus issues, would be 40 per cent, but 
your Board is recommending a final payment 
of 15 per cent, making 20 per cent for the 
year, which represents an increase of 61 per 
cent over 1939 and at that still only one-third 
the rate of the wage rise. The disparity is 
emphasised by relating these figures to the 
fall in the purchasing value of the £ since 
1939, the worth of 20s. then being about 
8s. 8d. today, or to put it another way, the 
wage increase means that for every 20s. pre- 
war the employee now receives the equivalent 
in purchasing power of 24s. 4d. compared 
with the shareholders’ equivalent of 13s. 10d. 


It is pertinent to add that Group wages, 
salaries and other payments for the benefit 
of employees during the year under review 
amounted to £1,603,185. Gross dividends on 
Prefeterice and Ordinary Shares total 
£122,207. 


On January 1, 1955, a non-contributory 
Works Pension Scheme wads introduced for 


the benefit of male Works employees in the 
Group. The Scheme, which provides a form 
of benefit supplementary to the State pension, 
is a contribution towards the security and 
well-being of employees. 


COST FACTOR AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


Your Directors are in no way against high 
‘wages, on the contrary they recognise the 
right of all to an improved standard of living ; 
as businessmen, however, they must also 
recognise that overseas buyers are not going 
to help in providing that standard if they 
can buy cheaper from foreign manufacturers. 
Already some overseas contracts have been 
taken by subsidiaries at prices below cost to 
beat competition, but it is obvious. that there 
is a limit to this kind of trading and many 
orders have been lost because of price. If 
prewar price levels of imports and exports 
stood in the same relation to each other today 
we would indeed be living in a land of plenty, 
but it is not sufficiently appreciated that a 
fundamental change has taken place in our 
postwar world trading in that we must 
export a far greater volume of manufactured 
goods to obtain the same volume of imports, 


The financing of the increased cost of pro- 
duction and the high replacement cost of 
machinery and plant and other -assets have 
increased working capital requirements which, 
in the lohg run, can only be met either by 
issue of new capital or by retention of profits. 
The issued capital of your Company has 
increased substantially since 1939, mainly to 
cover the acquisit-»n of other companies and 
it has been the policy of your Directors to 
meet the annual need for additional working 
capital by relatively high appropriations of 
profits to revenue reserves. The record level 
of orders, a large part of which is in long- 
term contracts, and the need in certain coun- 
tries to offer not less favourable credit terms 
than foreign conipetitors, will make heavy 
demands on the Group’s resources during the 
next few years, and your Board has therefore 
appropriated £150,000 to General Reserve. 
The Supplementary Pension Reserve of 
£30,000 is no longer required for that specific 
purpose and has been transferred to General 
Reserve, bringing the total to £710,000, 
which, with the carry forward on Profit and 
Loss Account, represents 90 per cent of the 
total issued capital. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


All the operating companies in the Group 
have had a good trading year and without 
exception much thought and effort has been 
given to the further development and 
improvement of existing and to the 
search for additional products suitable for 
manufacture within the Group. 


Heenan and Froude Limited.—The Engine 
Test Plant Section has again been heavily 
engaged in the design and development of 
plant outside the normal range, including a 
high, performance dynamometer rated for a 


PROSPERITY 


maximum duty of 10,000 HP at 10,00 
RP a special plant for the testing of 
aero wheels and brakes and a Chassis 
Dynamometer Test Plant capable of carrying 
out research on a wide range of vehicles. A 
new type dynamometer for testing small 
emg at exceptionally high speeds has also 
n introduced and the prototype his 
operated satisfactorily up to 47,000 RPM. 
Hydraulic and Dynamatic Dynamometers in 
the standard range have been delivered in 
substantial numbers to home and overseas 
customers, together with a wide range of 
equipment for testing aircraft engines. 


The demand for Eddy-Current Couplings 
continues to expand, orders again being 
30 per cent up on last year. These couplings 
are being widely adopted by manufacturers 
of all kinds of plant and for new industrial 
processes. To cater for fractional powers, 
the “Heenatron” system of electronically 
controlled DC Motors operated from AC 
supply has been introduced successfully 


Sales of Industrial Coolers in the Heenan 
range have been maintained at a high level 
and eleven sizes in the Heenan-Marley range 
of Cooling Towers, to which I referred last 
year, are now being marketed. 


In the Automatic Machine Section l\ast 
year’s improved trend in sales has been 
maintained. 

The value of the contracts received in the 
Municipal Engineering Division during the 
year was an all-time record, ranging from 
small industrial incinerators to large-scale 
refuse incinerators and screening and hand- 
ling plants for” Municipalities. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS SALES 


The balance of the large Russian orders 
laced with Fielding and Platt Limited, te- 
eed to in my Statement last year, together 
with a considerable intake of other home and 
export orders, has resulted in a most satis- 
factory production output. It is particularly 
encouraging to note that during the year 
a substantial order has been received from 
USA, and prospects in Canada are also 
hopeful in the face of strong American and 
Continental competition. Considerable 
orders have also been received from 
Australia, covering both manufacture 4 
home or by the Company’s Australian 
licensees. The Management is alive to the 
fact that the trend towards automation calls 
for close stady, and considerable develop- 
ment effort has been ne ae a 
provements in the range and reliability 
such of the Chummia'< ¢ roducts which come 
under this heading. search into mor: 
fundamental continues with the aid 
of leading scientific consultants, and results 
in directions are promising. Every 
effort is being made to strengthen the tech- 
nical staff, and the apprentice training 
scheme continues to give useful results \" 
providing a flow of Hielding-trained young 
i on whom the Company's future 
will largely depend. 
The plant at Court 


% 


Works Limited has 
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been fully employed throughout the year 

and a record output was achieved. Although 

this foundry is already partly mechanised, 

steps are being taken to improve and extend 

the mechanisation as far as practicable to 

off-set the shortage Of labour in the industry. 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


In common with other members of the 
locomotive industry W. G. Bagnall Limited 
finds it increasingly difficult to obtain foreign 
erders for steam locomotives and the tradi- 
tional overseas markets are fast being lost 
to foreign manufacturers on price. The re- 
entry to the Diesel mechanical locomotive 
market some two years ago has been succéss- 
ful, however, and orders for this type now 
represent about one-half the total order book. 


The trading of. Industrial Waste Elimina- 
tors Limited in a complete range of abattoir 





TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 


MR W. W. 


The Annual General Meeting of Turner 
& Newall Limited will be held on Jan 10, 
1956, at the Chartered Accountants’ . 
Manchester, when it is expected that Mr 
W. W. F. Shepherd, the Chairman of the 
Company, will preside. 

Mr Shepherd’s Statement to the Stock- 
holders has been circulated to them with the 
Report and Accounts and, after dealing with 
the accounts of the Company, it contains a 
detailed review of the Company’s operations 
during the year to September 30, 1955, both 
at home and abroad. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment : 


Demand for most of the basic asbestos 
textile products of Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Company, Limited, has continued at a high 
level throughout the year. Some additional 
capacity has already been broughr into com- 
mission at the Rochdale factory under the 
long-term modernisation scheme, but this 
has not proved sufficient to meet steadily in- 
creasing requirements. It is expected, how- 
ver, that the position will be largely relieved 

y further plant installations during the 
current year, principally at Rochdale, but also 
in the new textile and plastics factory at 
Hindley Green, the construction of which 
is now well advanced. 


The existing factory at Hindley Green for 
manufacture of belting products has 
operated at full capacity in practically all 
Sections, the most noteworthy feature being 
the successful completion of the initial pro- 
gramme of plant installation and modification 
re enection with the manufacture of fire- 
ising conveyor belting for underground 
use in colliessan urther technical improve- 
ments are under consideration in this field, 
and also in the manufacture of V-section 
transmission belts. . Good has also 
n made with the new manufacturing unit 
for the production of belting ducks, which 
1S now well established. The results achieved 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS ; 

INCREASED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS ‘: 
’ 4hé aa 

F. SHEPHERD’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS Ys 

“Limpet” Asbestos has been well main- to the fact that responsibility for the “ Fero- : Me 

tained at the Leeds factory of J. W. Roberts bestos” range of technical plastics has. been y tae 

Limited, and further steady progress in the transferred from Ferodo Limited to J. W. er 

latter field should be made possible by recent Roberts Limited. This will enable greater 

technical developments. ing the year, concentration to be given to the marketing , 

this Company took over responsibility for of the other products of Ferodo Limited, as 

the “ Ferobestos ” range of technical plastics well as permitting fuller and separate atten- 

from Ferodo Limited, opening temporary tion to the growing possibilities in the 

offices for the purpose in Bolton. These are plastics field. 

adjacent to the intended site of new premises, \. 

21956. of which will commence early ASBESTOS CEMENT : 

A substantial increase — — COMPANY 

in the trading activity o ss Fabrics . ‘ 

Limited, ‘the fecenly acquired subsidiary The, Gipetionee, of, Turners, Asbestos 

company in Northern Ireland concerned confirms the encouraging prospects to which i 

ad the Boag oars 7 ~ = — I referred a year ago; there has been an 

ucts, t attention $s y : . 
concentrated on. laying solid . technical active demand for the Company’s products 


80 far encou the belief that substantial 
commercial and technical s will be 
— from the progressive pment of 


ASBESTOS TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Production of asbestos textile 
of treated fibres. for. use» a3. Spra 


and animal by-products plant and equipment 
continues to expand, largely as a result of 
extensive foreign travel by senior executives, 
and a record value of orders has been booked. 
The strength of this subsidiary’s position in 
its own sphere is emphasised by its appoint- 
ment during the year as Consultants to the 
Jugoslav authorities charged with construc- 
tion of a programme .of new abattoir.. and 
bacon factories throughout that country. 


Mortén Machine Company Limited, for 
long specialists in the manufacture of mixing 
machines for the food trade, has in recent 
years extended its interests to the mixing 
trade generally and has benefited from the 
larger market. Its activities have been 
further widened by the production of jigs, 
tools and prototype machines for customers 
and by taking up a licence to manufacture 
— machines for the chemical and plastic 
trades. 
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Associated Locomotive Equipment Limited 
has had-a successful. year, there being an 
increasing demand for the Company's pre- et 
cision equipment during the period under ~% 
review, particularly for the export field in 
meeting the requirements of overseas rail- 
ways. Following the outstanding success on we 
British Railways with equipment of the latest 
design, a substantial repeat order is at present 
in hand, In view of the future motive power 1s 
requirements of railways, the Company has 
been closely engaged on development work. 


The results for the year reflect great credit 
on the management, staff and works em- 
ployees of the Group Companies and I know 
it would be your wish to join the Directors 
in cOnveying to them our appreciation of 
their efforts. Our thanks are also due to the 
Agents of the Group throughout the worlé 
for their support and co-operation. ‘ 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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and commercial foundations for future 
expansion. It is believed that this will 
bear fruit. progressively during the ensuing 
year. 


FERODO LININGS 


During the past year Ferodo Limited has 
continued to experience increased demand 
for brake and clutch linings and other fric- 
tion materials, and the volume of sales was 
the greatest ever recorded. The higher turn- 
over relates to both home and export 
markets—the latter in spite of particularly 
intense competition and dock strikes. The 
substantial addition to the Chapel-en-le- 
Frith factory, to which I referred last year 
as being in progress, has been completed, but 
this additional capacity was hardly sufficient 
to enable production to keep pace with the 
growing ee ae expansion of out- 

is planned during current year as 
Se Conk y proceeds with the installation 
of significant additional and replacement 
plant. In parallel with this investment in 
plant, new production techniques are 
developed which will result in in 
efficiency and offset difficulties arising from 
shortage of labour. 


oa fy the esta wih qqeeaten feaiiitles 
customers in 

than could be extended the district 
was served from the ys Leeds 


Depot. ; Reference. has 


for all types of building both at home and 
developing countries overseas, and 


in the 
although 


competitive, results achieved are very 

to the records established in the i 
year. The excellent reputation of “ Everite ” 
asbestos cement pressure pipes continues to 
OE Sees ears ee ne See 


export the present year 
promises well, both at home and over- 
seas. Last year I referred to a welcome 


as the improvement continued throughout : 


the year. 


Research and development work con- 
tinues to be most rewarding, not only in the 
which have been 


conditions 


evolution of new 


well received and are selling in increasi A. 
volume, but also .in the achievement Ee 
greater economy in the use of raw materials 5 


/ oer a 
Company is to continue to operate at 
a high level of activity for some time to 
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WASHINGION CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


The demand for the products of The 
Washington Chemical Company Limited 
during the year under review continued at 
a satisfactory level While there were signs 
of a slight easing in the demand from certain 
specialised fields of consumption, the de- 
velopment of special forms of magnesia for 
industrial uses has taken place, with the 
result that the Company’s total volume of 
sales, both at home and overseas, reveals a 
gratifying increase on the previous year’s 
figures. Contracts completed by Newalls 
Insulation Company Limited in heat, cold 
and sound insulation have exceedéd the 
record figures reported last year. 


Despite a diminution in the construction 
of large passenger ships, the Marine Con- 
tracts Department of the Company has been 
fully employed on oil tankers and cargo 
vessels, etc. Land contracts carried out 
included the insulation of power stations and 
important chemical plants throughout the 
coufttry. Newalls’ well-known 85 per cent 
Magnesia and Asbestos insulations are pre- 
dominant in this type of work. Export busi- 
ness in insulation materials continues to de- 
velop favourably, and visits of officials to 
several overseas territories have assisted in 
consolidating the position previously 
established. 


SATISFACTORY VOLUME 
OF EXPORTS 


The total volume of export business from 
our United Kingdom factories during the past 
year showed an increase over the satisfactory 
figures of the previous year. This increase 
would have been greater except for the effects 
of the dock strikes, and consequently I think 
we can regard our position in the export field 
as very satisfactory 


This year your Board recommend a fina} 
dividend of 20 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, making, with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent already paid, a total distribution 
of 25 per cent for the year. This compares 
with last year’s total distribution of 224 per 
cent, and your Directors consider it to be 
satisfactory. Trading profits are not basically 
different from those of a year ago, nor does 
the charge against such profits for taxation 
vary greatly, but changes in both these items 
are in the right direction and, after due con- 
sideration of prevailing National Conditions, 
your Board have felt justified in recommend- 
ing the modest increase in question. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In my statement of last year I indicated 
that while we could not expect continuously 
to be able to report increasing profits, we 
considered ourselves well equipped to take 
our full share of whatever business was 
available at home or overseas. This proved 
to be the case during the past financial 
year and I consider its results to be very 
satisfactory. 


Dealing with the future, however, we 
cannot see very far ahead, and while the 
conditions in the early part of our current 
financial year remained favourable, there are, 
here and there, indications that the strong 
deieand which is now being experienced may 
not be maintained throughout the whole of 
this financial year. At present, however, the 
demand is very satisfactory and our overseas 
companies in particular appear momentarily 
to have emerged from the trough which was 
their portion a year ago. 


Accordingly, our expectation is that for 
the first half of the current period we shall 
remain highly prosperous but, so far as the 
second half is concerned, we can only hope 
that this condition will be maintained. 


THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


TARGET FIGURE EXCEEDED 
NEW MODELS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The fourth Annual General Meeting of 
the British Motor Corporation was held on 
December 15th at Longbridge. Sir Leonard 
Lord, KBE, Chairman. and Managing 
Director, presided. 


The following extracts are from the Chair- 
man’s Statement which has been circulated 
to Shareholders: 


This is the Golden Jubilee year of the 
Austin Moter Company. If you look round 
the factory today you will see that we are still 
installing masses of new machinery and will 
notice considerable building activity. I hope 
you will regard this as a good augury for the 
future. From the accounts no doubt you 
have drawn the conclusion that the year has 
been a good one 


The range of models now on sale from the 
British Motor Corporation reflects the 
development which is taking place. We have 
kept well up to the schedule we set. At the 
moment we are ahead in what is called 
“ Automation,” but new methods of produc- 
tion are continually being introduced all over 
the World. 


During the year under review the = 
tion of the Corporation was 418,705 Vehicles, 
against 353,834 for the previous year, an 
increase of 18 per cent. ' Increased output 
necessitates increased sales effort, particu- 
larly abroad. We must export to live and 
Motor Vehicles are among the most important 
of British exports. 


Can the planned expanding output of the 
Motor Industry be sold and, if the Home 
Market contracts, can the Export Market take 
the balance ? As far as this Corporation is 
concerned I believe the answer is “ Yes,” but 
we have to contend with the growing strength 
of foreign competition and the adverse effect 
of rising costs of wages and materials. Any 
further increase of wages anywhere in this 
Country must be accompanied by an equiva- 
lent increase in efficiency and output. Rising 
costs have forced many man acturers to 
increase selling prices. 

We have decided to maintain present levels 
as long as possible. This means that the 
savings made by improved methods and high 
production machinery are passed to our 
customers. We know that we offer better 
value for money because of the excellence 
of our manufacturing So pp wegpee the volume 
of our production a the extent of our 
purchases. 


During the year we introduced a range of 
new models all of which have been well 
received. They comprise BMC Diesel 
Engines, a new MGA Sports car, the Morris 


“Isis,” and a complete range known as the 
“ Series III” Commercial Vehicles, both for 


Morris and Austin. In addition an automatic 
gear box-is now fitted om the “ Austin Prin- 
cess” and Overdrive as an extra on some of 
the smaller models. 


Home Market saturation will not come 
because of lack of demand. It is more likely 
to arise from the irritations caused by delays 
on our archaic roads and the inescapable 
effect which such delays have on the costs 
of every industry in Great Britain. 


COMPETITION MORE SEVERE 


Competition has become much more 
severe, and will continue to do so. Main- 


taining our selling prices at their present — 


levels could mean reduced profits. Therefore, 
whilst I have little doubt that we shall be 
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able to sell our it would be unreg 

able to expect P ts in the current vai te 

be higher than or the year under review. In 

um despite increased turnover, they could be 
wer. 


Our objective is always efficiency coy 
with the maximum rate of production, =e 
enables us to offer the lowest possible selling 
prices consistent with high quality and 
dependable design and construction. 


We believe that your Company has alre 
embarked on Profit-sharing in ies best - 
sible form. Last year a further Non-con- 
tributory Comprehensive Scheme was intro- 
duced to benefit check employees on death 
or retirement at an approximate cost of 
£400,000 a year. This brings the Company’s 
total contribution to Pension and Benefit 
Schemes to over £800,000 a year. 


_ This money can be regarded as tax-free 
income in the hands of the employees and is 
guaranteed to the recipients before share- 
holders receive anything at all. A simple 
calculation shows that it is more than the 
shareholders would receive from a 4 per cent 
distribution on the Ordinary Shares. 


The criticism of lack of spares abroad cer- 
tainly is not true in the case of BMC. We 
have never opened a new market nor shipped 
new models abroad, without sufficient spares 
to give service within 24 hours. The produc- 
tion of both current and obsolete spares is 
rapidly increasing, and a much more 
ample supply of spares of every kind is now 
available. Extensive new buildings have been 
put up at Cowley to cope with the extra 
volume, and additional staff is being engaged 
both in the factories and on the sales and 
distributive side. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES LIMITED 


HOME AND EXPORT SALES 
EXPANSION 


The nineteenth annual — ae of 
Dictograph Telephones Limited was held on 
ee 15th in London, Mr Philip Vv. 
Summer (the chairman) presiding. The 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


During the year under review further pro- 
gress has been made by your Company both 
in home sales and in the export trade. 


The Consolidated Profits of the Group 
before Taxation amount to £166,502, against 
£160,065. An amount of £86,725 is reserved 
for taxation, leaving £79,777 net profit, as 
compared with £68,692 last year. 


Our principal product is the world-famous 
Dictograph Pecos Internal Telephone 
System. The Dictograph System has of late 
years been combined with automatic dialling 
equipment under the name of Dictomatic 
This has proved very popular with our users, 
and sales of this type of equipment were 
doubled in the year under review. 


addition Company also sells or 
vias Loudupeier Stall Location Systems for 
Offices and Factories. Your Company 2lso 
markets Clock Systems, and these in turn - 
frequently coupled to Time Recorders an 
Job Costers. We are thus able to offer a 
very complete communication service to 
all organisations. Grampian Reproducers 
Limited does a considerable home and export 
trade in high quality Loudspeakers, Ampli- 
fiers, Radio Units, Microphones, ctc. a 

Company’s repptation is secon 

seanaia its eden aS never stood higher 
than at the present time. 


The report was adopted and a total distri- 
bution of 20 per cent approved. 
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~ VER CALOR GAS HOLDING 
a 
- ASSOCIATION epics Teo 
INCREASED PROFITS 
upled ‘ as 
This The tenth annual general meeting of the the last four years would have been higher jqR W. L. M. O’>CONNOR’S SPEECH 
elling British Ove oat npr _ es bye. 4 per cent if _ enone tax 
December > a ,» Moorgate, levi y the country in which it operates : 
ae Pion EC. had been a tax on income, and as such ad- _, The seventh annual eet eee of 
es President of the Asso- Missible for double taxation relief, instead of Calor Gas Holding Company Limited, was 
ready Mr J. Ivan Spens, President of the, Mss0- a export duty held on December 16th, in London, Mr 
pos. ciation, who was in the aa ee ' W. L. M. O'Connor, CBE (chairman of the 
-con- 
During the past year, the /\ssociation =§ « OVERSEAS TRADE CORPORATIONS”  °O™P@ny), Presiding. 
ntro- intained i 1 close watch over all de- ‘ : e 
maintained its usual ¢ The following are extracts from his state 
ag velopments likely to affect the overseas he Association has examined with great ment, circulated with the report and accounts 
any’s mining industry. — = me a recommen- for the year ended July 31, 1955: 
, 1955, the Association ad- dation that Unit ingdom companies fi ; 20 fi 
“3 noel eo to the Chancellor of the operating entirely abroad should be classed <ah aes etapa > a ent naihe 
Exchequer making various suggestions for as overseas trade corporations” and jin a previous year, amount to £543,187, an 
-free tax reforms designed to give much-needed exempted from United Kingdom taxation in increase of over £82,000. The circumstances 
3 assistance to the indu but decided, respect of their undistributed profits. This jin which the £20,000 was so charged were 
lare- having regard to the atmosphere created first recommendation goes some way towards similar to those obtaining in the previous 
- by the General Election and later . the a ype ser of the one. put gry by os year. 
; t pre-occupation with nationa ssociation in oral evidence to the Roya : 
Cent by Oa iacalen hat fiintbet representa- Commission that overseas profits should be During the year to July 31, 1955, the 
tions in pursuance of those suggestions entirely exempted from United Kingdom v7 op new cylinders amounted to 
cer- should be postponed until more favourable taxation or, if complete exemption was im- & 6, i making the ee by ' 1955 
We conditions developed. practicable for the time being, that there 2544 000 : seven years to i oi, > 
oped meee be a differential tax rate for profits £2460 — en seteatnad os 
yares earned overseas. other as amoun 
duc- ROYAL COMMISSION’S REPORT There is ta likelihood be present fiscal £374 38, a5 compared with £341,325 for the 
S IS eet climate ny further e sion of the over- ; . 
nore In June last the Bort cna = _ eae sanciing “‘atenes cena new mining Taxation on the profits for the year 
now Taxation of Profits and income issu its : eseaedl i ; Kine- amounted to £271,951, and includes provi- 
final t. The Association had made sub- CO™Pamies registe in the United King , A, y 
Deen a pees that body. both in writing and 40M this statement is underlined by the S10” for the additional Profits Tax on dis- 
xtra are ” oF | eatin re Yn the fact that since the end of the war, during a tributed profits imposed by the Autumn 
aged a Ok COU So Ings, 8 period of great activity in world mining, only Budget, in so far as it affects the Company 
and urgent need of more enlightened tax treat- in respect of the dividend recommended for 


z of 


ment to assist United Kingdom mining com- 
panies in holding their position with com- 
panies in other countries where there are 
more favourable systems of taxation. 


After careful study of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s final report, the Association recognises 
that it represents a considerable effort to 
remove anomalies from the present tax 
system in general, We welcome in particular 
the Royal Commission’s realistic analysis of 
the profits tax and its recommendation that 
the differential rate of profits tax on distri- 
buted profits, with all its absurd complexi- 


one such company has been incorporated 
here. 


The Association thinks, however, that the 
introduction of the idea of “overseas trade 
corporations” might encourage the estab- 
lishment of companies in this country for 
the operation of mines overseas, although the 
success of this innovation would be more 
certain if it were accompanied by other tax 
reforms on the lines suggested in the Asso- 
ciation’s submissions to the Royal Commis- 
sion. It is hoped, therefore, that legislative 
effect will be given at the earliest possible 
date to the Royal Commission’s recommen- 


the year to July 31, 1955. 


The Directors have transferred £24,187 to 
Special Reserve in respect of the Investment 
Allowances. The Directors have also trans- 
ferred £175,000 to General Reserve, and this, 
together with the transfer to Special Reserve, 
and taking into account the increase in the 
Profit and Loss balance carried forward, 
namely, £2,410, makes a total of £201,597 
retained in the business out of the year’s 
profits. 


} on ties, should be abandoned in favour of a flat- : : eS a ee 
V. . dation for the establishment of “ overseas hai ; 
The Soe — that = aire trade corporations” and that, in defining ieee in x oe a resem d you of 
ated tax on prerneent y ollie to the highest level such corporations for the purpose of legis- June 1, 1954, and ae turnover has agai on 
ever set is no aie te ras expedi- lation, the Chancellor and his advisers will creased. The Scottish Com s Salgen 
at tak Ges © ‘ll aie temporary ro take the broadest view of the advantages, 1° continued to ex d, 5 pede a 
a td the Royal Commission's recommendation ccomomic and otherwise, that would be has been made in Northern Ireland and the 
oth a fl un ‘al be aboli or ndation sained by effective stimulation of this Republic of in "as d ee oe 
a - ; country’s overseas mining industry. = eT 
oup We are greatly disappointed, however, ; The transfer of £175,000 to General 
nst that, in spite of our urgent representations, METAL STATISTICS Reserve brings the General Reserve Account 
ved the report fails to recommend any specific up to £350,000, and a final dividend of 
as solution of the more im tant problems Before closing, I would like to refer, as 25 per cent is recommended, » with 
peculiar to the overseas mining industry, to my predecessors as President of the Associa- the interim, a total of 37} per cent for the 
ai which we drew attention in our submissions. tion have done, to the work of the British year. 
hie We regret the outright rejection by the Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics, the | Turning to the Consolidated Balance 
late Royal Commission of our claim for a per- value of which has been enhanced during the Sheet, you will see that current assets 
ing centage depletion allowance similar to the year under review by the expansion of its have increased by over £100,000, and 
ae allowances which have been incorporated in monthly Bulletin to include tables showing that they exceeded current liabilities and 
om the tax systems of Canada, the United States world smelter production of copper and provisions by £340,836, against £196,057 
one aa ee and Aunacalia to he zinc ; a a ad Steed at July 31, 1954. 
nefit e mining industries of given in the —a = With d to the curr 
- oa countries. We are sorry, too, that the in many quarters. the following comments to node ae aa 
a oun Commission could not see their way Every effort is being made to reduce the Filling Station at Millbrook, near Fawley, 
oe mata our plea for the more elastic treat- net cost of the Bulletin but, in the meantime, is expected to commence operations in April, 
a ae winen’ toe oo oe in the Association, wae acticignens anette = 1956. 
, , y the special Cif- the administration e Bureau ou : . : : 
- cumstances of our industry. membership of its Council and Advisory edie a Bay capaties a ee . 
- én regard it as particularly unfortunate Committee, considers its work of sufficient range of cylinders. This cylinder is ve 
ers at the report fails to recommend a broad- importance to justify continued financial easily transportable, and has been aniclaliy 
a allo vo .the double taxation relief system to support. designed for use with blow torches, gas 
si- pre _ al special types of overseas taxes, The report and accounts were adopted. pokers, a portable fire unit and a po ic 
evied in many Seaman ake aes Mr S. E. Taylor was elected President — ree confident that there will be a 
to Prises. The inflexibility of the s a in and Mr A. M. Baer Vice-President of the acy d for it: 
her this y Association for the forthcoming year. In the absence of any unexpected change 





Fespect bears very hardly on a number 
Guratan companies of our Association. 
figures these companies, for instance, quoted 
eee yo a recent general meeting which 

tits total profits after taxation over 


The meeting terminated with votes of 
thanks to the President, the Secretary Mr R. 
A. Alldred, and to the Taxation Committee 
for their services during the past year 


in Trading Conditions, I anticipate that we 
can again look forward to another satisfac- 
tory year. 


The report was adopted. 
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KENDALL & GENT 


(Machine Tool Makers) 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


MR F. C. MOSLEY’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Kendall 
& Gent, Limited, was held on December 
16th at the Company’s Office, Victoria 
Works, Gorton, Manchester. - 


Mr F. C. Mosley (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) who presided, said: This is 
our 109th Annual General Meeting. ..I am 
happy to welcome. you to it. The last year 
was no exception to any preceding it in so far 
as there were the usual number of difficulties 
to be overcome, but I feel sure you will all 
agree that the results for the year are very 
satisfactory. 

As I told you last year the yard was 
having a roof put on; this: has now been 
completed and those of you who have had 
time to look round will appreciate the advant- 
ages of this very valuable additional floor 
space. No more structural alterations have 
been undertaken during the period, but all 
necessary repairs have been carried out. 


As I pointed out last year, we were no 
longer enjoying a “sellers’” market in over- 
seas countries, and that we were meeting with 
greater competition in those markets. We are, 
however, members of a large selling organisa- 
tion, which is most ably represented in all 
overseas countries, and no stone is being left 
unturned to help us to improve the position. 


Next year in June, 1956, there will be 
another international exhibition at Olympia, 
London, and your firm is busy . preparing 
new machines for the stand. We are all look- 
ing forward to this exhibition, especially with 


regard to the large number of important over- 
seas visitors who usually attend this event. 


The good results for the past year have 
only been possible because of the order book 
we started the year with. While I stated last 
year that the orders “on hand” were con- 
sidered to be satisfactory, I told you that the 
large output for last year had exceeded the 
intake of orders for the same period, though 
only by a small amount, and I went on to 
say that I was glad that since the close of 
the year we had received some very nice 
orders. To-day I am more than glad to be 
able to say that the influx of orders was well 


maintained during the year and has again ° 


been quite satisfactory since the close of the 
year. 


As youall know we have been very con- 
servative in dealing with our profits for a 
long number of years and have built up very 
good reserves. We have also spent a large 
amount of money on plants, which is today 
right up to date, and we have an excellent 
lot of skilled workmen. 


The net profit for the year (including in- 
vestment income and after charging manage- 
ment and all other expenses and directors’ 
fees). amounts to £135,557. This sum is 
slightly less than last year due to increased 
costs of labour and materials. All necessary 
repairs have been carried out ‘and more new 
machinery has been installed during the year 
—( £6,468) ‘and a further amount of 
machinery is ordered for this year costing 
£16,282. The amount required for deprecia- 
tion this year is £15,722 against £16,822. 


The net profit is £119,835 against 
£139,836. We are again making full provi- 
sion for taxation by reserving the sum of 
£63,000. This figure is the full provision 
covering all our taxation liabilities. including 
income tax and profits tax. This year your 
directors have decided to recommend placing 
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£20,000 to general reserve fund and have 
increased the carry forward by £10,000. 


With regard to the subsidiary company we 
are glad to report another successful yea 
During the year all necessary repairs haye 
been carried out and the new crane has been 
installed. The figure at which this company 
stands in our books is £60,000 which is con. 
sidered by your directors to be a very cop. 
servative one. 


Now we come to the capital reserves. Dur. 
ing the year we have taken £50,000 from this 
figure and have distributed the amount as a 
bonus of “one share for three” making , 
total-issued capital of £200,000, but with the 
£20,000 we have: placed to general reserve 
account and the dividend = equalisation 
reserve, the totab reserves still remain at 
'£150,000_and we sWall have a “carry for- 
ward” of £58,311. You are aware the same 
interim dividend of 5 per cent was paid’ on 
the old capital, but a final dividend has been 
maintained at 10 per cent with a bonus of 10 
per cent making 20 per cent on the whole 
of. the new capital less income tax. 


The capital of the company was increased 
in 1953 by a bonus of £30,000 and this year 
again we have distributed a bonus of £50,000. 
I am sure you will all agree that it is a great 
achievement to pay a large dividend on the 
increased ,capital. From the balance ‘sheet 
you will see that the current liabilitics-and 
provisions are {25,871 more. Current assets 

43,918 greater. Cash in hand at bank 

11,234 more, Stocks of materials down by 
£27,608. Debtors and payments in advance 
greater by £60,292. 

As in the past I am most anxious to’ place 
on recérd my profound thanks for the very 
splendid loyal services which have been 
rendered-to your company, not only by the 

executive staff but by everyone who is on 
the payroll of this firm. The report and 
accounts were adopted. 
































CROWN ZELLERBACH | 
= CORPORATION _.| 


(Incorporated in the State of Nevada United States of America) 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
LUMBER, PLYWOOD AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS FOR SIX 
MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER 31 





other interested parties who wish their names placed on the mailing list for future commauni- - 
cations, should notify the London Transfer Agents accordingly. 


1955 1954 
(as amended) 
Net sales ae oe cl $169,579,000 $154,044,000 
Income before taxes on income ‘ ie $33,749,000 $29,369,000 
United States and Canadian taxes on income $14,945,000 $13,164,000 
Net income bia is oy $18,727,000 $16,135,000 
Dividends declared Bes $9,573,000 $7,920,000 
Earnings retained in the business bie $9,154,000 $8,215,000 
Additions and improvements to properties... $16,509,000 $14,721,00) 
Shares of common stock outstanding October 31 11,072,131 10,933,023* 
Per share of common stock outstanding : 
income before taxes on income $2.99 $2.63* 
i Net income Be ais ick fi $1.63 $1.42* 
Dividends paid to common stockholders $0.80 $0.67* |} 
| Retained in the business a es $0.83 $0.75* 
Production : . 
Paper and paperboard—in tons... 603,669 549,073 
Lumber—in thousands of board feet 79,718 83,442 
Plywood—in the isands of square feet ‘ 35,681 27,220 
* Giving effect to common stock split-up in September, 1955. | 
Copies of the quarterly report to October 31, 1955, may be obtained from the London 
Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust Company, Limited, 3, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, on application. . too 
‘Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in their own names, and | 
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THE 
STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Strand Hotel Limited was held on 


. December 20th in London, Mr S. I. Salmon, 


the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his State- 
ment, which had been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1955 : 


This year the balance from the Trading 
Account shows little change compared with 
the ious but due to variations in 
eA gm ice Profit and Loss Account, 
principally an increase in the amount of 
interest received and a lower charge for in- 
come tax, the profit for the year 's £6,304 
higher, at £69,266. 

For some years the balance available has 
not permitted any increase in the dividend 
on the Participating Preferred Ordwary 
Shares, but this year the Board is pleased 
to be able to raise the dividend from | per 
cent to 14 per cent, which was the rac just 
before the War. Se 

tinually emphasised the cif 
ail! cae mn oe ae = ee 
industry, and we make no apology ‘or * 
ferring to them again this year. pees 
costs, particularly wages, continue 1 
Increased aan can go some way towards 
fmeeting such a situation, and no new = 
improved technique is being neglected, u 
this obviously has its limits, and in the lons 
increased charges to the custome! - 
inevitable. Even so, we have no doubi ' ~ 
our tariff as good value as can 9¢ 
obtained anywhere. 
-. ‘The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 


MR STANLEY ROBINSON ON BOARD’S POLICY 
OF MODERNISATION 


The thirty-third Annual Meeting of The 
Midland Tar Distillers Limited was held on 
December 16th at Oldbury. Mr Stanley 
Robinson (the chairman) presided and in the 
course of his speech said: 


The trading profit for the year at £391,864 
shows an increase of some £60,000 compared 
with the profit of the previous year. The 
charge for depreciation at £214,879 is £53,500 
higher than last year, an increase which 
inevitably “follows the increased capital 
expenditure during recent years. It will be 
noted that although our trading profits have 
increased by £60,000, the charge for income 
tax has been reduced by £7,000 to a figure 
of £163,364 compared with £170,493 last 
year. This is partly due to the reduction in 
the standard rate of tax, but more icu- 
larly to the interesting point to which refer- 
ence is made in note 3 on page 11 of the 
accounts. The 1954 Finance Act gave an 
investment allowance in respect of capital 
expenditure on new assets incurred after 
April 6, 1954, and during the current year the 
taxation charge has been reduced by £30,000 
in respect of this allowance. The allowance 
was given by the Chancellor as a direct 
incentive to industry to modernise its plant, 
and we have thought it right to recommend 
an increased appropriation to the reserve for 
obsolescence and increased replacement costs, 
which means that the benefit of this allowance 
will be carried to a capital réserve. 


Your directors further recommend that an 
appropriation of £50,000 be made to general 
reserve, and these appropriations, together 
with the dividend of 10 per cent less tax on 
the ordinary shares, leave the balance of un- 
appropriated profit carried forward to next 
year almost exactly the same as the figure 
brought in at the beginning of the year. 


I do not think that there are any special 
features about the balance sheet to which I 
should| draw your attention. 


_In spite of the expenditure of about 
£350,000 on fixed assets during the year, the 
total of our current assets shows a slight 
imcrease, and we still have over £500,000 
on loan to local authorities and at the bank. 
I think you will agree, therefore, that our 
liquid position remains very satisfactory. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The year has been a good one of steady 
progress and development all round. We 
have spent a lot of money on improvements 
and extensions, and it is gratifying to note 
that the expenditure is beginning to bear 
fruit. One of these improvements which will 
mterest you is that we are now generating our 
Own electric power, both at Four Ashes and 

Idbury, in agreement (of a reciprocal nature) 
with the Midlands Electricity Board. 


As you will have noted on the balance 
sheet, we have capital commitments amount- 
ing to £250,000, which is good reading, for 
1 means progress and further development. 
I think you would be interested in a break- 


down of this figure, which falls under three 
main headings: 


I. Expenditure, mostly of a non-revenue 
nature which is supplementary to the original 
— Progtamme. The new works at Four 

shes was erected as speedily as possible and 


everything which was not absolutely essen- 
tial was postponed until the process plants 
were in operation. Some of these delayed 
items have now been found to be necessary 
and have been constructed. An example of 
this type of expenditure is the widening and 
curbing of works and approach roads. 


II. Expenditure on additional plant to pro- 
vide increased capacity on established pro- 
cesses or, alternatively, in order to give 
greater flexibility, thus enabling a wider 
variety of products to be manufactured. 

III. Expenditure on plant for new pro- 
cesses arising out of work done by the 
company’s Research and Development De- 
partments. 

Your board would be failing in its 
duty it it did not stress that as time goes 
on many of your plants will become obsolete 
or, for one reason or another, will have to be 
replaced. We have approximately £3,500,000 
invested in plant and s equipment, and 
although we have gone some way in the pro- 
vision of funds (in the form of depreciation), 
we must supplement this out of our own 
taxed resources. That is why we must con- 
tinue to build up our obsolescence and 
increased replacement costs reserve. 


An example of what I mean has actually 
occurred this year, as we have closed and 
dismantled Birkenhead and Wolverhampton 
works, each for a different reason. Tar has 
been distilled on the Wolverhampton site 
since January 12, 1857. Obviously one does 
not like taking such a step, but the works 
had become obsolete, and modern plant 
capacity had been provided, designedly, at 
Oldbury and at Four Ashes. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


As I have said, the year has been one of 
steady ,progress and development. The 
intake of crude tar has been a record and, 
generally speaking, the prices of our products 
have been steady throughout the year. 


Our subsidiary in the United States of 
America is well established, and the sale of 
tar acids in that country is considerably up 
on last year’s figures. We are now delivering 
in bulk to the States, which shows consider- 
able advantages. 

Our deliveries of creosote to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited over the year 
have been somewhat reduced, due to certain 
internal difficulties experienced in their works. 


Sales of coal tar fuels and of refined tar 
for road purposes have increased, and it 
would seem that we are benefiting in some 
small degree from the recent road grants. _ 


Export pitch, due to the reasons I gave 
you last year, is a declining market. 

Reverting to the question of research and 
development: we are spending large sums on 
research which, as already indicated, is 
beginning to show returns. Our main 
research activities are carried out at Four 
Ashes. We have a first-class team, ably ied. 
One should never be optimistic about the 
forthcoming results of research, but I’m 
afraid I am! 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of 10 per cent on the ordinary 
shares was approved. 


CORONATION 
SYNDICATE 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
Coronation Syndicate Limited was held on 
December 5th in Johannesburg. The Chair- 
man, Mr J. H. Mitchell, OBE, presided, and 
in the course of his speech said: 


During the year under review your Com- 
pany has continued to make most satisfactory 
progress. Total mine working profits this 
year amount to £191,561, in comparison with 
£162,049 for the previous year and £158,910 
in respect of the year before that. I think 
you will agree that this is a most satisfactory 
record of improvement. 


During the year under review your Direc- 
tors decided to introduce the practice of 
paying an interim dividend and accordingly, 
a dividend of 7} per cent was paid last 
August. I am glad to say that your Direc- 
tors consider that the financial position and 
prospects of your Company justify a final 
dividend of 12} per cent. I think you will 
agree that a total distribution of 20 per cent 
for the year is a reasonable reflection of the 
progress which has been made in the earning 
capacity of your Company’s assets. 

Arcturus Mine : Operations at the Arcturus 
Mine continued satisfactorily throughout the 
year. 

The working profit for the year was 
£37,918 in comparison with £39,212 during 
th i year. The slight drop was 
cost of extra development 
footage accomplished. The rate of working 
profit since the end of the financial year has 
increased to approximately £5,000 per month. 
It is anticipated that this level will be main- 
tained until the new plant comes into opera- 
tion towards the end of 1956 when further 
improvement in profits can be expected. 


Muriel Mine: The new reduction plant is 
crushing and treating over 3,000 tons monthly 
and metallurgical results are very  satisfac- 
tory. 38,453 tons were crushed and treated 
during the year, in comparison with 28,912 
tons for the previous year. A working profit 
of £10,000 monthly has been maintained. 


During the twelve months to June 30, 1955, 
338 tons of copper were produced and in 
addition 4,458 fine ounces of gold were 
recovered from the copper concentrates 
shipped overseas. 


Development results have been very satis-~ 
factory. 

Tebekwe Mine: You will remember in 
my address to you last year I said that it was 
anticipated that a monthly profit of around 
£1,000 could be expected for the coming 
year. This rate of profit was exceeded, 
resulting in a working profit for the year of 
£16,332, compared with £29,948 for the 
prece year. 

Since June the Mine has continued work- 
ing at the same rate of profit and it is hoped 
that it will be maintained until all available 
ore underground has been exhausted. , 


The ore reserves at Jume 30, 1955,. were 
calculated to be 19,020 tons valued at 3.48 
dwts. per ton, showing a decrease of 29,990 
tons on the estimate at June 30, 1954. The 
considerable reduction in the ore reserves 
shows clearly, I regret to say, that the life 
of the Tebekwe Mine is drawing to a close. 

Butterfly Mine: At the Butterfly Mine 
operations continued on a small scale and 
a gross working profit of £1,437 resulted. 

Vubachikwe Mine: After negotiation this 
Mine was sold to the tributors for £25,000 
which, I think you will agree, was a very 
satisfactory price. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE LIVERPOOL 
WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


60th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
The Liverpool Warehousing Company 
Limited was held on December 20th in 
Liverpool. 


The following statement by the Chairman, 
Mr W. Milligan, was circulated to the stock- 
holders prior to the meeting: 


The Profit and Loss Account depicts quite 
clearly the results of the year. In brief, it 
shows a trading profit of £99,173 which in- 
cludes a Dividend from our Subsidiary, The 
Sandon Motor and Engineering Company, 
Limited. After the various adjustments set 
out in the Directors’ Report have been taken 
into account and the carry forward from 
the previous year brought in, there is a dis- 
posable amount of £213,723, which has been 
appropriated as follows: £15,000 to General 
Reserve, £79,889 for payment of Final Divi- 
dends and £118,834 to be carried forward. 


You will note that the Company’s Capital 
and Reserves now stand at £2,887,246, which 
is £51,613 higher than the previous year. 
The book value of our quoted investments 
shows no material change, but there was an 
increase in the market value at the Balanc 
Sheet date. : 


Piant, Transport and Equipment, after 
providing for depreciation, shows a net in- 
crease of £122,520, which is largely attribut- 
able to additions to the Company’s fleet of 
road haulage vehicles. 


The trading results for the year under 
review will, I am afraid, be a disappointment 
to you. A drop in profit as substantial as 
that which we have suffered, coming after 
the particularly satisfactory figures we have 
had for the last-six years, 1s, to say the least, 
disconcerting. 

The possibiliry of a reduction in the 
demand for warehouse accommodation has 
been anticipated by us for some time past. 
Our views were based largely upon Cotton 
stocks, which we felt sure would diminish 
under existing trading conditions. In this 
respect our forecasts have proved correct. 
The quantity of unsold Cotton stored in 
Liverpool at the present time is much below 
what it must be if the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change is to regain its former position as one 
of the leading Cotton Markets in the world. 


I would remind you that the Company 
was originally founded largely upon the 
handling and storage of Cotton. Indeed, at 
one time, it contributed 75 per cent of the 
Company’s revenue. We have the premises 
and the men to deal with a very large 
quantity of this commodity, and it is to be 
hoped that events will, before long, bring 
about a renewal of a substantial stock in 
Liverpool. 


We were prepared, as I have indicated, 
for less favourable trading conditions, but 
we actually encountered something that could 
not be foreseen. I refer to the disastrous 
results, not only to our business but to the 
business of the country as a whole, brought 
about by the two strikes which occurred on 
the docks and the strikes of railwaymen and 
of tugmen. These four labour disturbances 
caused a rapid outflow of stocks from ware- 
houses to keep the factories going and the 
population fed while supplies di from the 
port were disrupted. Ships which were 
bound for Liverpool were diverted to other 
ports and this prolonged the ped aay 
which a number of our warehouses i 
empty. At one time, in order to reduce 
expenses, and more particularly the very high 






feel confident that we can look forward to 
another successful 


local rates that are levied on our: premises, 
we were obliged to close over 70. 


I should like to take this opportunity to 
draw attention to the modern transit sheds 
we have constructed in the immediate 
vicinity of the docks. These premises offer 
the most up-to-date facilities for the tem- 
porary storage of import and export cargo, 
and at the same time make a useful contribu- 
tion to the lessening of costly delays to ships 
and road transport caused by congestion on 
the quays. 

As you will have gathered from the 
remarks I have made in previous years, an 
object we have constantly in mind is the 
provision of revenue additional to the basic 
one of warehousing in order to stabilise the 
Company’s earnings. 


The enlargement of our fleet of road 
vehicles was embarked upon with this end in 
view, and I am glad to say that we are 
making good progress in this field. In the 
first year, there have been heavy charges to 
absorb in respect of depreciation and repairs 
to the vehicles we acquired from the British 
Transport Commission, but the whole fleet 
is being profitably employed and we look 
for steadily improving results. 


The-Sandon Motor and Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, has maintained its higher 
earnings, and if the Motor Manufacturers 
we represent had managed to fulfil all the 
orders we have obtained for goods and 


passenger vehicles. we should have done 
much better 


I would again like to record our appre- 
ciation of the loyal and -satisfactory manner 


in which all our employees have fulfilled 
their duties. 


The Report and Accounts. were adopted. 


HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) 


CONTINUED PROGRESS AND 
EXPANSION 





The twenty-second annual general meeting 

of Hills (West Bromwich) Limited was held 
on December 16th at West Bromwich, Mr 
John MacNish, CA (the Chairman), pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement: 
_ The Accounts for the year to July 31, 1955, 
indicate the continued progress and expan- 
sion of the Group. The balance on Trading 
Account shows an im from 
£231,138 to £262,351. The profit before 
taxation of £73,413 (£87,160) is £171,274 
(£143,097), leaving an amount available for 
distribution of £97,861 (£55,937). 

We have added the sum of £64,975 
(£25,608) to our reserves, making a total of 
undistributed profits to be carried forward 
of £130,625 (£65,650). 

The demand for our Presweld system of 
building construction, and all the products 
associated with it, has continued 
the current year, and our order book is suffi- 
cient to maintain production at existing levels 
for the next two years. 

The Company’s future level of output 
depends, however, on the receipt of balanced 
and adequate supplies of steel and other raw 
materials. The supply ition has been and 
still is very difficul t. pled with this are 
the serious and continuing inflati - 
dencies in the building trade, whi 
in forcing up costs. These probiems, with 
the associated one of fimance, are ivi 
the constant attention of your Directors, =e 
a have successfully faced and’ overcome 
Subject to any unforeseen ci I 

year, 
was adopted and a total distri- 


The report 
bution of 224 per cent was 
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J. GLIKSTEN AND SON 


(Timber Producers & Importers) 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of J. 
Gliksten and Son Limited, was held on 
December 16th in London, Mr S. G. 
Gliksten (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 


The Revenue from trading of the Group 
amounts to £964,475 as compared with 
£846,129 a year ago. The net profir after 
Taxation is £356,671 and your Board recom- 
mend a total Ordinary Dividend of 35 per 
cent, as last year. 


Consolidated: Balance Sheet: Current 
assets exceed current liabilities by £2,212,311. 
There are noticeable increases in the value of 
stock holdings and the total of sundry 
debtors. This is partly due to a substantial 
increase in the overall turnover of the Group 
and to increased production. 


We have been able to finance our expan- 
sion and developments from available re- 
sources although a further factor has arisen 
which again changes the financial! situation— 
I refer .to the Government restrictions 
designed to combat inflation. Whilst we 
welcome proper steps to achieve these ends, 
those taken fall with particular severity on 
the Timber Trade which by tradition, in 
view of its seasonal nature, is always financed 
by bank loans. The credit squeeze has re- 
sulted in reducing the demand from some 
consumers ; in requests from customers for 
longer terms of credit and in requests by the 
banks for a reduction in the overall facilities 
granted. Timber importers have always to 
buy at least six to twelve months in advance 
of the goods becoming available for sale in 
this country and, therefore, when the credit 
restrictions were first announced purchases 
had already been made to cover the expected 
requirements of trade during the ensuing 
twelve months. The Trade as a whole 
therefore finds itself at the moment somewhat 
overstocked in comparison with current de- 
mand and some time must elapse before this 
situation is remedied. 

In common with other industrial concerns 
we are faced with higher operating costs 
which we are unable to pass on to our cus- 
tomers. They can only be absorbed by 

ieving higher turnover of goods and 
greater efficiency. During the past year we 
have increased our turnover memeiderably - 
our efficiency has also improved. To [his 
end our plant and property are kept in the 
best possible state of repair. 

During the past year visits have been ‘nade 
by executives to the Americas, the Far Last, 
Africa and the Continent, and once gain 
export turnover has substantially increased. 

Since the close of the Accounts turnover! 
has been maintained and, having regard ‘0 
current trading, results are satisfactory. 

One of the important features of the umber 
industry is that in the more common ind 

i ies the growing timber has on'y 

a potential value—its ‘ultimate value lics +" 
it from the place where it grows ‘© 
Shes where it ired for consump- 


it is required. 





a i es a ls sein 
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s. SMITH AND SONS 
(( NGLAND) LIMITED 


INCREASED GROUP TURNOVER 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
S. Smith and Sons \ Limited, was 
held on December 14th in London, Mr 
Ralph  Gordon-Smith, chairman and 
managing director, b 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The group turnover has increased 
compared with the previous year by 13 per 
cent and the various companies, now et 
a total of approximately 17,000 people. The 
total floor space occupied by our activities 
has also increased by 14 per cent. 

Nowithaa the ied in ed 4 
turnover and the improvements in facto 
our profit this year has decreased, as I 
envisaged a year ago. This has been due to 
some contraction in aviation and marine 
business, but the main reason is that higher 
costs resulting from increased wages and 
material prices have not been passed on 
to our main customers. This applies par- 
ticularly to the motor accessory division. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The group profit for the year before tax 
is £2,635,000, compared with £2,854,000 
last year, but thanks to the elimination of 
EPL, the benefit of investment allowances 
and the reduced rate of income tax, the con- 
solidated net profit after tax and after 
adjusting for minority interests is £1,345,000. 


The net profit before taxation is after 
charging £558,000 for depreciation, which is 
an increase of £114,000 over the previous 
year and reflects the expenditure of 
£1,039,000 on fixed assets during the year. 
The annual contributions to sion schemes 
for employees amount to £178,000. 

The consolidated balance sheet also reflects 
the expansion of turnover and production 
capacity. After depreciation, the fixed 
assets of the group show an increase of 
£598,000 over the corresponding figure of 
the previous year; stocks have increased by 
£1,070,000 ; debtors by £756,000; creditors 
by £410,000; and, as a result of these 
movements, cash resources have decreased 
by £1,282,000. The Board recommend the 
same final dividend as last year, namely, 
12} per cent, making a total of 174 per cent 
for the year on the Ordinary shares. 

It is calculated that at least 35. per cent 
of the group’s turnover is directly 
®r indirectly. Markets generally are be- 
coming more and more competitive and it is 
necessary, as far as we are able, to keep 
down export prices in order to maintain and 
expand our direct export business. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND) COSTS 


While the turnover and ctive 
efficiency of the group have been increasing 
over the last few years, this increase and 
rate of progress are no longer sufficient to 
offset any further rise in costs. Therefore, 
as we have also reached the point where we 
must strive to maintain our present level of 
Profits in order to meet our large expansion 
Programme and to finance the additional 
working capital required for the increased 
turnover, it is obvious that any further 
Mcrcases in costs will in part at least have 
to be recovered. As in the national interest 
Wwe must not j ise our export business, 


this means that increased costs will need to 
be absorbed largely by the home market. 
We are now i 





products we are developing, will greatly 
improve our organisation and long-term 
prospects. 

It may well be that our present expansion 
plans in this country and those in Australia 
will call for the raising of additional capital 
in the future, particularly if the new pro- 
ducts under development prove to be the 
success we anticipate. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE PERUVIAN 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR W. H. WHITE’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fifth annual general mecting of 

e Peruvian tion =Limi was 
held on December 15th, in London, Mr 
W. H. White (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


ACCOUNTS 


The gross revenue from Railways, 
Steamers and other assets for the year (when 
converted into Sterling at the rates men- 
tioned in the Accounts) amounted to 
£3,566,726 as compared with £3,561,035 in 
the immediately preceding year. At the same 
time, expenditure fell from £3,331,730 to 
£3,138,165. These Sterling figures are sub- 
stantially affected by the rates of exchange 
used for converting currency receipts and 
payments. Both receipts and payments, in 
terms of currency, rose during the year when 
compared with the preceding year. The 
surplus of receipts over expenditure is 
£428,561, which compares with £268,144 in 
the previous year. In both cases the figures 
are arrived at before debiting debenture 
service £339,914 (same as last year) and 
United Kingdom taxes paid and accrued 
— the year £108,443 (£215,357 last 
year), 


DEBENTURES 


Two Coupons on the Corporation’s De- 
bentures (due April 1, 1949, and October 1, 
1949) were paid during the ial 
under review, and one due April 1, 1950, was 
paid since its close, namely, on October 1, 
1955. This means that the equivalent of a 
year’s Debenture Interest was paid during 
the year and ‘consequently unpaid debenture 
interest arrears have not increased, 
interest on unpaid interest has increased to 
£1,434,965. 


PROSPECTS 


Peru is enjoying great industrial and trad- 
ing prosperity and growth ; consequently the 
Corporation’s prospects should be good. 
There are, however, factors which might 
preclude a full participation in that pros- 
perity. One is that tariff increases lag 
behind increases in operating costs, ie., 
wages, fuel oil and other materials. Another 
is _ — er and 
development de upon pora- 
tion’s ability to aes additional and more 
efficient locornotive power, rolling stock, 
coaches and other equipment to handle not 
only the traffic offered, but also to handle it 
more efficiently and at cost. 


: In this way competition by road transport 
can be better met, in the expectation that 


halted. If the Scheme of t is 
adopted, the Corporation will become credit- 
worthy, and additional funds to meet 


essential a may - — of 
being raised to advantage. Corpora- 
tion’s interests which could not be done in 
the present financial situation. . 
The Report and Accounts were adopted.. 


~ 
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BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL 
WORKS 


MR J. W. GARTON’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-sevent: ordinary general mect- 
ing of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Limited, 
was held on December. 16th at Sheffield, Mr 
J. W. Garton, JP (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

“The negotiations with the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency have been 
completed and Brown Bayley Steels Limited 
a acquired from the Agency on June 9, 

The re-acquisition is of great value to the 
Group, as it will ensure a continuance of 
special steels which are required for the 
manufacture of bearings by The Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company Limited and gives 
Brown Bayley’s an outlet for a large propor- 
tion of its eutput for which it has laid down 
special facilities. 

An essential part of the reorganisation of 
the Group was the sale to Brown Bayley 
Steels Limited of your wholly owned sub- 
sidiary Brown Bayley’s (South Africa) (Pty.) 
Limited. This Company was sold on the 
valuation of its net assets and the purchase 
price of £182,683 was applied to the payment 
to the Agency of a part of the purchase price 
for Brown Bayley Steels Limited. Brown 
Bayley’s (South Africa) (Pty.) Limited is a 
selling organisation in South Africa for 
Brown Bayley Steels products and as 
such its correct place in the organisa- 
tion is as a subsidiary of 
Steels Limited. 


As you know, an offer was made to the 
Shareholders of this Company to purchase 
half of the share capital in Brown Bayley 
Steels Limited on the basis of four shares in 
that Company for every share held in Brown 
Bayley’s Steel Works, Limited. The success 
of this operation was assured by the Share- 
holders in this Company taking up all but 
13,376 shares of the 1,200,000-shares offered 
to them. The Company then purchased 
2,000 shares in order to retain control. 


As the negotiations with the Agency were 
only completed in June, your Board has not 
been able to consider fully the possibility of 
a scheme to reorganise the Company’s capital. 

It is the intention of your Board to dis- 
tribute to its Shareholders the dividends 
received from its holdings in The Hoffmann 
Manofacturing Company Limited and Brown 
Bayley Steels Limited. 

The Profit and Loss Account after tax 
shows a balance of £68,451, to which is added 
£26,084, being the excess taxation provision 
from previous years, giving a total of net 
profit available to Shareholders of £94,535, 
Your Directors recommend that £78,750 
(Ss. 3d. per share) be paid as Ordinary Divi- 
dend for the year, out of which an interim 
Dividend of £30,000 has already been paid. 

The Accounts of The Hoffmann Manufac- 
turing Company Limited show very satisfac- 
tory results. During this year the capital of 


this pany was reorganised, your Com- 
pany’s holding now being 000 i 
Shares of 5s. each. — ee 


subsidiary on June 9, 1955, but as the Annual 
Accounts have not yet been prepared it is 
not possible to give a more accurate forecast 
of the profits than that published in the 
Prospectus issued in June of this year. 

No Dividends were received from Farnley 


Housing during. the year, but 
since the end of the year £150 of the interest 
free loan to this Association has been repaid. 


The report was adopted. 
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HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Hector Whaling Limited was held on 
December 15th in London, Mr R. de B. 
Trouton (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our overall financial position again shows 
improvement. Liquid assets exceed current 
liabilities and outstanding commitments for 
capital expenditure by £1,823,172. As fore- 
shadowed last year, our expedition was 
financed without seasonal! assistance from our 
bankers. This year we should again be self 
financing. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that the trading profits for the year 
increased by about £387,000 as compared 
with a year ago. This increase is mainly 
attributable to two factors—an imcrease in 
overall production of about 8 per cent and 
an increase in the average price for all our 
products of about 6 per cent. 


Our outgoings for the year show a small 
increase, while the off-season operations of 
our tankers again failed to contribute to our 
net earnings largely owing to the very poor 
rates of a year ago. At the moment of writing 
tanker freights are better than they have been 
for the last two years. 


Our revenue surplus has been increased by 
approximately the same amount as the 
transfer of £179,500 in respect of taxation 
provisions no longer required. We again 
propose to allocate the sum of £70,000 to 
Fleet Replacement Reserve and we are 
recommending the repetition of last year’s 
dividends of 20 per cent for the year on the 
Ordinary Shares and a total of 114 per cent 
on the Praherted Shares, leaving a balance of 
£446,247 to be carried forward. 


Production last season showed an overall 
increase on the previous year as follows: 
Whale and Sperm Oil 31,400 tons (28,700 
tons), Frozen Meat 5,600 tons (5,600 tons), 
Meat and Liver Meal 5,350 tons (4,900 tons), 
Meat Extract 380 tons (290 tons) and Liver 
Oil nil (25 tons). 


SALES 


A year ago the bulk of our 1954/55 produc- 
tion of .whale oil was sold at an average of 
slightly more than £75 per ton. The balance 
of the production remains unsold in store as 
we believed that the price would advance 
above the level ruling when “ Balaena” 
returned from the Antarctic. At the time of 
writing this has proved to be the case. The 
only sales as yet completed by us for the 
coming year are those of frozen meat of 
which we have sold the entire 1955/56 
season’s production at substantially better 
prices than those secured last year. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


In the 1955/56 Antarctic whaling season 
there will again be 19 floating factory expedi- 
tions operating. One large new factory ship 
will be replacing a smaller and older vessel 
so that the effective productive capacity of 
the industry will be slightly increased. The 
number of Blue Whale Units permitted for 
the pelagic floating factories as a whole has 
been reduced by International Whaling 
Regulations from 15,500 to 15,000. The 
baleen whaling season will again start on 
January 7th but the taking of blue whales 
is delayed until February Ist (last year 
January 21st). 

The report was adopted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


At the Twenty-second Ordinary General 
Meeting of The Industrial Credit Company, 
Limited, held in Dublin, on December 13th, 
the Chairman, Dr J. P. Beddy, said: The 
Gross Profit, at £135,472, is greater by 
£11,285 than that of the previous year. 


Net Profit has increased-by approximately 
the same amount as, Gross Profit. There is a 
decrease in Bank Interest because of the 
reduction in the Company’s Bank overdraft. 
Bank interest accounted for over 60 per cent 
of the total Administrative and General ex- 
penses. Your Company’s temporary borrow- 
ings are at present at too high a level and 
careful consideration is being given to the 
appropriate balance to be struck between per- 
manent Share Capital and such borrowings: 


After providing for Income Tax there 
remains £48,250, to which should be added 
£28,150 brought forward making a total of 
£76,400 available for allocation. Your 
Directors recommend payment of a dividend 
of 4 per cent which would absorb £43,750 
net after tax, leaving to be carried forward to 
the next Account £32,650 as compared with 
£28,151 last year. 


As to the present, we are committed to the 
underwriting, in due course, of Capital 
Flotations amounting in all to over £1 million 
and we are aware of additional underwriting 
commitments which we will be asked to 
undertake. We hope that conditions will be 
such as to make it possible for us during the 
present financial year to sponsor some Public 
Flotations of Capital and, in particular, to 
offer to the public some of the shares taken 
up by us during the formative years of 
industrial Companies which are now at a 
dividend-paying stage 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 
ESTATES 


DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on December 20th in London, Mr E. G. 
Estall (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review ; The combined crop harvested 
for the year under review amounted to 
1,798,000 Ib as against the estimate of 
2,015,000 Ib. The combined crop estimate 
for the current year is 1,930,000 lb. 


With regard to replanting and new plant- 
ing, the Board have decided provisionally 
on their policy up to 1960 priority is 
being given to planting up the reserve areas 
of Rim Estate. During 1955 an area of 43 
acres has been completed, and a further 150 
acres authorised for 1956, 


The profit before taxation is £85,327, 
which compares with £27,039 last year, but 
in that year replanting and immature areas 
upkeep to the extent of £11,695 was charged 
to revenue. Board recommend a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent, less tax, which will 
absorb £21,852. The excess of current assets 
over current liabilities is £81,622, which 
shows a strong financial position. " 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: The crop for November was 162,000 
lb, making a total of 724,000 Ib for the first 
five months, not up to the estimate, but we 
can hope that the crop will improve as the 
year goes on. 


Reports from the Manager show that the 
1955 new planting is in good order. 


The report and accounts were unanimous! 
adopted. 
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ATKINSON-OATES 
LIMITED — 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


_ The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Atkinson-Oates Limited was held on 
December 9th in Cape Town, Mr A. R 
Callow (chairman of the Board of Directors) 
presiding. The following is an extract fro 
his circulated review: 


The Profit earned by the Company for the 
year ended June 30, 1955, amounted to 
£916,176, which is reduced to £796,048 after 
providing for taxation. This is an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent over last year which 
was not unexpected in view of the additional 
allocation of exchange received and the ready 
market which existed for all vehicles im- 
ported. Bearing in mind, however, that 
the Company is committed to heavy capital 
expenditure during the current financial year, 
your Directors considered it prudent to con- 
serve resources and declared an unchanged 
final dividend of 60 per cent making 80 per 


m 


_ cent in all for the year. 


Landed Property shows an increase of 
£317,972, which consists mainly of the 
balance of the cost of construction of our 
property in Pretoria and the amount 
expended to date in erecting our new 
assembly plant at Elsies River, Cape. Sydney 
Clow and Company Limited commenced 
business in the new premises in Pretoria 
during March. The erection of the new 
assembly plant is progressing very satisfac- 
torily. It is intended to start the assembly 
of vehicles there to a limited extent before the 
end of 1955. The plant has been planned 
for an output of fifty vehicles per day and 
can readily be extended if the need arises. 
The capital outlay on the building and equip- 
ment during the financial year just ended 
amounted to £216,000 and an estimated 
amount of £340,000 will be needed to com- 
plete the project which is being financed from 
the Company’s own resources. Much 
thought and planning have gone into the 
scheme and your Directors are convinced 
that the expenditure is fully justified 
in that it will enable the Company to keep 
pace with the advancement:of the motor 
industry in this country. 

Trade Debtors also shows an appreciable 
increase, namely £336,709, due to the greater 
volume of business transacted during the year. 
The major portion of the asset is secured 
by Hire Purchase Agreements, the financing 

which forms a profitable part of the Com- 
pany’s business. 

Stock in Trade at £1,309,320 has increased 
by £416,337. This is a very valuable asset 
as all stock has been paid for and the greater 
part of it consists of a bank of CKD vehicles 
awaiting assembly. 


SOUND CASH POSITION 


.The cash position is still very sound at 
£1,027,119 although lower than last year. 
The decrease is accounted for by heavy 
capital expenditure together with the fact 
that trade debtors were higher and stocks 
considerably larger than was the case at the 
end of the last financial year. 


The prospects for the current financial y-1° 
are encouraging as trading results for the first 
quarter have proved well up to the standar 
set in the corresponding period of last y°1". 
The Motor Industry anticipates receiving 3° 
least the same. quota - eee . . a 

nted last in which case 
ae why det Company should not enjoy 
another successful year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHN HOLROYD AND 
COMPANY 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


SATISFACTORY EXPORT TRADE 
EXPANSION 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
John Holroyd and Company Limited was 
held on December 15th at Milnrow, Lanca- 
shire. 

Mr E. O. Liebert (the chairman) presided 
and said: Another extremely busy year for 
the company and its subsidiaries ended on 
September 30th, and once again I am able 
to place before you the results of our year’s 
working. 

Compared with last year the profit of the 
parent company including income from 
investments but before taxation, fell by 
£31,478, from £418,352 to £386,874, but the 
combined profit of the four subsidiaries 
increased by £39,284, from £116,211 to 
£155,495 so that the group pr increased 
by £7,806 before taxation, and after taxation 
by £19,049. 


PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


Our dividend last year of 10 per cent was 
more than five times covered by the group 
profit so your Board has decided this year 
to recommend a dividend of 124 per cent, 
which is still more than four times covered. 
This automatically increases the amount to 
be distributed under the employees’ profit 
sharing scheme, which is tied to the dividend 
we pay. It will be our sixth annual payment 
under the scheme and in all we have dis- 
tributed £107,500, It is interesting to note 
that in the first year we paid away £10,000 
and this year we are paying £31,250. This, 


together with the ever improving ae 


and facilities afforded to our ¢ 

in no small way helped in maintaining the 
excellent team spirit which, to my mind, is 
one of the advantages we enjoy, giving us 
a stability that is not the lot of every com- 
pany today, 


kt has been a year of rising costs, some 
of which have nae re by us and = 
passed on by way increased prices 
greater production due to improved ‘and 
swifter machines and. methods, and I think 
ft seedy progress. pees 


TRIBUTE TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


I wish particularly to thank my co-Direc- 
tors for their efforts in so many directions, 
not only in the day to day running of the 
several companies, but for all they have done 
to develop and expand the business for, the 
future. Their task and mine was , made 
possible only by the loyalty and hard work 
of our very excellent and trusted staff and 
workpeople, so many of whom are long 
serviced, IT am sure you will wish me to 
record your very special thanks to them. 

I referred earlier to development’ and 
expansion, I think that the past year has 
see building work either started or in the 
Process of being finished at our six factories, 
Much new plant has been dnstalled and 
again you will notice that our capital commit- 
ments at £189,000 for the group are of a 
fairly high order, I am quite sure, however, 
ee will appreciate that it is only by your 
ard’s constant policy of keeping - our 
scores up-to-date and improving working 
Conditions, that the results which I am able 
to place before you today have been achieved, 
for there is no doubt in my mind that the 
‘rend of business has been for some time 
how, and will be in the fu for reduced 
Profit margins. ‘Consequently if we are to 


maintain our profit it is apparent that our 
turnover will again have to be ex 

This can be done only by producing better 
goods at lower cost, for competition, which 
is the spice of our business life, is getting 
keener and keener. 


WORLD-WIDE SALE OF PRODUCTS 


I think that two matters stand out as 
having been achieved in the past year. The 
first is that our export trade has again 
expanded most satisfactorily, so much so 
that our products are sold in practically 
every corner of the world. Secondly, it has 
been a year of developing new designs and 
processes for machines, gears and bronze, 
some of which have yet to be placed on the 
market. I have no doubt that the progress 
we made last year will pay for itself in times 
to come. 


You will I know want me to say my usual 
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cautious words about the future. I think we 
can look forward with confidence to the com- 
ing year’s activities. There is one matter 
however which is giving us the greatest con- 
cern and that is the shortage of steel. It is 
now admitted, I think, that the expansion 
in engineering caused by better methods and 
swifter production has outstripped the growth 
of the steel industry of this country, so much 
so that as a nation we look like being short 
of steel and dependent upon overseas sup- 
plies for some considerable time. In turn 
steel is dependent upon coal, and these two 
basic industries, which have been the subject 
of so much political harangue, may prove, for 
some time at any rate, to be the limiting 
factor in what might have been a great surge 
forward in the productivity of British 
engineering. Let us hope that this position 
wilt be alleviated to some degree by permit- 
ting our steel industry to function as * 
should, outside the cockpit of political 
ideologies. The report was adopted. 





NEW ZEALAND LOAN 
AND MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY 


MR MICHAEL G. H. BROWN’S 
SPEECH 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
the New Zealand eds — tile 
Agency Company Limit was held on 
December 20th, in London. Mr Michael 
G. H. Brown, the Chairman, presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


You will see from the Accounts and 
Review that, overall, we have had a better 
year than last time. Unfortunately, a very 
large part of our increased revenue has been 
absorbed in increased expenditure, the 
biggest increase in expenditure being under 
the heading of Salaries and Wages. In a 
business such as ours this is inevitable, 
because our product is efficient service. 


I devoted several paragraphs of the Review 
to our Staff and Employees, because they are 
the most important asset we possess. I hope 
that we have your endorsement to our . 
not only of remunerating them on a fair 
basis for the excellent work they do, but 


also of our expenditure on training of all 


sorts to ensure that in ten, twenty and thirty 
years’ tite we shall continue to be well 
served. , 

Eighteen months ago we increased our 
resources by approximately £500,000 to meet 


’ the essential commitments we then foresaw 


for increased business. We know that this 
was unlikely to be sufficient to last for long, 
but we felt it right to increase the Ordinary 
Capital before re-arranging our power to 
finance ourselves to a greater extent. _ 


Since then our expansion and improve- 
ment programmes ve developed - still 
further, with a commensurate increase in the 
business we are handling. This trend should 
continue with the increasing primary pro- 
duction of Australia and New Zealand. 

If- n jations now in progress . are 
successful, we hope shortly to be able to 
make a substantial Debenture issue. As our 
négotiations are not entirely concluded you 
will, I hope, not expect me to go into further 
details at the moment. We have obtained 
the consent of the Capital Issues Committee 
to the proposals we have in mind. 


To be successful in the current year, we 
need reasonably good climatic conditions. 
No ent can avoid the effect of bad 
weather. We hope, however, that even if we 

are anes with the weather, we can mini- 
mise its and that, if we are lucky, we 
can show you reasonable results, if perhaps 
not quite so good. To date, the reports we 
get indicate that weather conditions in most 


of the regions we serve are good, and should 
carry livestock through well for two or three 
months. The report was adopted. 


LILLYWHITES LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Lillywhies Limited was held on 
December 16th in London, Mr HJ. 
Benedictus, ACA, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows an increase in net Profits before taxa- 
tion of just under £10,000. This figure would 
have been even greater had it not been for 
a steady rise in overhead expenses, which 
a oe time show few signs of having 

stability; In-this connection, there 
is one particular item of expense to which I 
must refer, From next April, new rating 
assessments will be in force, based on curfent__ 
1956. values, and it is certain that they will 
be much higher than in the’ past, 

I. would: like to say a few. words about 
Purchase Tax. As far as retailers are con- 
cerned, the incidence of this tax is most un-. 
fair. Im the first place, the tax has to be 
paid when the goods are bought from the 
manufacturer, which means that a great deal 
of additional money is locked up in stock 
unsold” on the shelvés. Secondly, if such 
stock fails to sell ‘within'a reasonable timé, 
and it is thought desirable to offer it at a 
reduced price, there is no provision by which 
the retailer ‘can recover any part of ‘the tax 


already paid, And, thirdly, whenever there ° 


is a rise in the rate of tax, the retailer is 
expected to sell his existing stock at the old 
poe, Sik whee Se Cink at ci Seti Wee is 
orced by competition to: mark down - his 
ee ar ee ee ee 
without the possibility of any rebate on the 
tax already paid. 

The net profit before taxation is £63,320 
against £53,651. The amount required for 
taxation is lower by about £1,000, due chiefly 
to the reduction in the standard rate of tax. 


of the business, and cash ba are down 
by £37,000. The excess of assets over 
liabilities is £12,755 higher than last year at 
£370,862. 


It is proposed to pay a final dividend of | 


20 per cent making 30 per cent for the year, 
together with a tax free distribution of $ per 

Up to the date of writing, the sales at all 
our branches show an increase the 


figures for the corresponding period of last 
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KENNINGS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The Twenty - fifth 
Annual General Meeting 
of Kennings Limited was 
held at Sheffield on 
December 16, 1955, the 
Chairman, Sir George 
Kennifg, JP, presiding. 

The following is an 
extract from his statement. 

It is again with great 
pleasure that I have to 
refer to another successful oy 
years trading and to 
record results. SIR GEORGE 

oo Group’s trading KENNING 
profit amounts to : 
£689,461 compared with (Chairman) 
£521,129 last year. The 
net profit after tax attributable to the Group 
is £224,662 (compared with £164,202 last 
year), of which £55,387 represents net profit 
retained by subsidiaries. 

Subject to your approval, your directors 
propose the payment of a final dividend of 174 
per cent making 25 per cent for the year. The 
ordinary dividend takes £79,566 compared with 
total increases in reserves attributable to the 
Group of £132,769. 

A higher dividend might have been justified 
on the resuits, but, bearing in mind the Chan- 
cellor’s call for restraint, the continuous 
increase in costs which seems to be accelerat- 
ing, the need to attempt to keep salaries in line 
with wages and for conserving our resources in 
view of the impending issue of capital, your 
directors have thought it prudent to recom- 
mend the same dividend as last year. 

Referring to the Baldnce Sheet, current assets 
of £3,056,318 exceed current liabilities by 
£1,119,078, an increase of £366,961 over last 
year. Reserves, excluding future taxation 
reserves of £402,479, now total £763,864. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW SUBSIDIARIES 


In January the Company acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Paragon Group of Com- 
panies which operates in Hull, Bridlington, 
Goole, Scunthorpe and Wetherby. The main 
business of Paragon is the distribution of 
Nuffield Products in East Yorkshire. 


LINES BROTHERS LIMITED 


GROUP’S OPERATIONS EXPANDING 


In May a controlling interest in Andrews 
Garage (Derby) Limited was acquired. 

Your directors are confident that these 
acquisitions will be valuable additions to the 
Group. 

George Langley Limited of Bedford is 
included for the first time in the Group’s 
accounts for a full year and has had a satis- 
factory year’s trading. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


By far the most important activity of the 
Group is the distribution of cars and com- 
mercial vehicles and most of its activities are 
ancillary and complementary to this. We have 
had a good year in this respect and I am glad to 
say that since the end of the financial year 
sales of vehicles have increased. While at the 
present time we have the usual seasonal fluctua- 
tion in demand, I feel that prospects for the 
future are encouraging. The new and excel- 
lent BMC range of commercial vehicles has 
been well received by our customers and we 
have booked substantial orders. The ground- 
work we have put in with our fleet owners, both 
car and commercial, during the period of short- 
ages is reaping its reward. 


PETROL AND OIL BUSINESS 


We have worked in close co-operation with 
Messrs Shell-Mex and BP Limited for many 
years both in the wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion of petroleum products. We welcome their 
drive for better service, and have found that it 
pays us both in customer relations and in sales, 
which we have increased considerably in excess 
of the national average. 

At the launching by Lady Kenning of the 
Shell tanker Hinea, Mr C. M. Vignoles, Man- 
aging Director of Shell-Mex and BP Limited, 
said that “ Kennings are the oldest and biggest 
—and indeed the closest—of all the Associates 
of my Company in this country, and we regard 
them as part of the family. Our relationship 
with them is unique.” 


STORES AND SERVICE 


We are constantly improving our service 
facilities and are carrying out a programme of 
modernisation and extension. This is to keep 


The sales of our home produced goods in all 
Overseas countries where we have factories 
have increased considerably. 


During the year under review we have set 
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us in line -with the policy and expansion in 
output of the manufacturers whose products we 
distribute. 

With the increasing redundancy of prewar 
used cars, the problem of obsolescence of spare 
parts is one which we have constantly in our 
minds, and we have made the necessary provi- 
sions. The Training of Apprentices Scheme 
which we introduced shortly after the war is 
providing us with a useful and, indeed, invaly. 
able inflow of skilled mechanics. 


TYRES 


G K Tyre Services has kept its place as one 
of the leading independent tyre distributors, 
The Monopolies Commission Report reveals 
that tyre trading is highly competitive but we 
are satisfied with our share of the market and 
the profitability of our business. We have now 
fourteen specialist tyre depots throughout the 
country and are opening new branches and also 
expanding our retreading activities, 


FISK TYRES LIMITED 


This company ranks as a Tyre Manufacturer 
and was formed as a wholly owned subsidiary 
during the current year. The name of Fisk is 
well known in the tyre industry throughout the 
world, and we have every reason to believe that 
the early success we have achieved will be 
maintained. Our policy is to distribute these 
tyres through the motor trade, a natural chan- 
nel of distribution through which to offer ser- 
vice to the public. 


ISSUE OF CAPITAL 


As has already been announced, your direc- 
tors have decided to offer to Ordinary Share- 
holders £585,991 in Ordinary Shares at the price 
of 16s. per share, and to offer to the Preference 
and Ordinary Shareholders £600,000 5} per 
cent Unsecured Loan Stock 1970/75 at £97 
per_cent. ; 

The estimated proceeds of these two issues 
after all expenses will amount to £1,021,073. 
This new capital is required to meet the expan- 
sion of the Company’s business. 

I am glad to say that our relations with 
manufacturers continue to be excellent, and we 
thank them and our suppliers for their co- 
operation during a difficult period. ; 

In conclusion, I am sure you would like me 
to thank our employees for their contribution 
to these excellent results. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


steadily. In Great Britain.our Rovex Scale 
Models Limited new factory at Margate has 
had to be doubled and the extension !s Jus 
coming into production. ' 


: : i nning ‘in 
The thirty-seventh annual ordinary general New York. and our selling staff travels large exsess of pe year, ao 6 also the Home Trade 
De of agg agg pa amg ag Por areas of the USA—not an inexpensive opera- Export Trade can only be built on a sound 
Fe os r 34t Pye ndon, Mir dir alter tion, but nevertheless much more likely to low cost production Home Trade, and 
; “ee SUC /OUM-ManAgiNg Crectee, ng se sales than by having our secure minimum costs eee expenditure on 
I , ne manufactures in the hands of local modern plant is essential. 
The following is an extract from his circu- wholesalers. In Canada we have our We gas to make each year one of 
lated statement: factory at Montreal, our own showrooms in fresh achievernent and we believe there are 
The proceeds of the new Ordinary Share Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, and ware- always more fields to conquer. Assisted as 
Capital and Unsecured Loan Stock brought 9us¢s in Montreal and Vancouver. Orders 4. ye both at Home and Overseas by many 
into the Balance Sheet in April, 1955, have Obtained are heavily up, but costs are very a1), executives, many good foremen and 
ree — 2 oy ert a in _ and at present the results unremunera- operatives, and with well equipped factories, 
ustralia, Sout rica, the and Great r 


StL f we look to the future with quiet confidence. 
Britain, for higher cost of heavier stocks of 


raw materials, and for increased working SUBSIDIARIES’ PROGRESS The report was adopted. 


capital due to expanding trade. The opera- In Australia. Cyclo Ti 

: : ; ,» Cyclops & -Lines Bros. 
tions of the Group are growing and will grow imi ill sho become 00 
still further and profitably, if not adversely Aust.) Limited will shortly ai 


per cent subsidiary, we having purchased the STAR 
affected by events beyond our control. outside Rec tame xo 35 soso Shares. Cyclops LAKE VIEW AND 


To extend our activities abroad by is making good profits and it was decided meeting of 
assembly and manufacture inside the barriers that the considerable profits shown in the I ee Pag held on 
raised against trade by high tariffs, embar- Cyclops Accounts should be retained in December 15th, in London. 
goes, heavy freight costs and meagre licences Australia. Our subsidiary, Lines Bros. (NZ) ’ ‘rman), in 
is, in our opinion, the only sound method, Limited, has had a good and profitable year, Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (the “om - 
taking a long term view of world trade and and we hope shortly further to extend its the course of his ch, said: . atl 
Great Britain’s exchange position. In those manufacturing activities. Our factories in a decrease of £50,806 in the a : 
overseas countries where we have assembly South Africa, one at Johannes’ and the mining and retreatment operations 4 with 
and manufacturing plants we are able to set new one at Durban, are busy, and I am cén- ended June 30, 1955, as Se dert - 
up first-rate selling and service organisations, fident that they will give a good account of last year ; but the effect of this . 371 in 
not only for our locally made articles, but also themselves. The Durban factory commenced some extent by a reduction of £ hey 
for the sale and service of the much larger production in March, 1955, and the volume total working costs, including deve —— 
variety of goods we produce in Great Britain. of its manufactures and sales is increasing An interim dividend of 9d. per share 


RE nw BR ae 
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juring the year, and your directors 
now recon rae the payment of a final divi- 


dend of Is. 6d. per share. 

The ore eal at July 1, 1955, was esti- 
mated at 3 714,000 tons, averaging 4.76 dwt 
per ton. The tonmage milled during the year 
was 731,609 tons, averaging 4.74 dwt 
ton. There has been during the same period 
a progressive reduction in the cost per ton 
of ore tre ated. 

Two or three shareholders have recently 
suggested that the domicile of the company 


declared « 


should be transferred to Australia for the 
purpose of avoiding the incidence of the aexig 
heavy UK taxation which our profits suffer 

The real difficulty lies in Section 468 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, the 
of which is that if a change 
sults directly or indirectly in the avoidance 
of liability to income tax or profits duty, the 
transaction is unlawful umless carried out 
with the consent of the Treasury. 


The question which has been exercising 
the minds of the directors for a long time 


1147 
past, therefore, has been what arguments 


they can eo 
counter- undoubted loss of 
mane Car sade ale ee a 
effect of domicile. 
domicile re- In replying to the chairman 


a question, 
stated that the issued capital of the company 
was held as to 5.7 per cent in Shares, 
5 per cent by shareholders on the Australian 
register, and 89.3 per cent by shareholders 
on the London register. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and other 
Commodities) 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Limited, was held on 
December 20th in London, Sir Walter 
Fletcher, CBE (the chairman), ‘presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address: 


There is a Group Trading Profit for the 
year ended March 31, 1955, of £286,865 as 
compared to the previous year’s figure of 
£209,715. The Trading Results are in line 
with the view that I expressed on the last 
two occasions on. presenting the accounts, 
in that they show a gradual but steady im- 
provement. Trading was more active, but 
the same difficulties arising from market dis- 
parities and periods of stagnation were en- 
countered, but in a lesser degree. 


By the process of “trial and error,” we 
have come to certain conclusions as to the 
best way to pursue our announced policy of 
diversification and altering our business to 


we have opened 


(£500,000) mark, 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Net Profit of £131,279 is an improve- 
ment on last year—{103,442 ; and the Net 
Profit dealt with in the accounts of the Parent 
Company, £59,237, is noticeably better than 
that shown for the year 1954 of £42,187. 
recommend for your approval a dividend of 
15 per cent on the Ordinary Capital. 
propose altering in form the division of the 
total of £758,399 of Revenue Reserves by 
transferring £125,000 to General Reserve, dend of 5 per cent for the year commencing 
which will then stand at the half-million 
leaving the 


fit in with changed conditions. By and large Equalisation Fund at £100,000, and carrying 
we have discarded the idea of the main 
change in our business to lie in increased 
activity in commodities other than rubber 
because we have found that our accumulated 
knowledge of dealing in rubber is of little 
use to us in trading in other commodities 
where specialised knowledge is so essential. 
Over the past years we have learnt our lesson 
and where it became necessary we made full 
provision for any loss entailed. Conversely 
up fresh connections in 
rubber at the consuming end in new areas. 


forward £158,899. 


Since the date of the Balance Sheet under 
review there has been a greater change in the 
world’s rubber situation and markets than 
ars wean sypemeh to tes gehen is 
ence ; what appeared t a — in 
which “turning on the tap” of synthetic 
rubber must inevitably be the death-knell 
to plantation rubber, has proved on the 
contrary that the enormous increase of 
demand is capable of absorbing all rubber 
coming from the tree, wherever it is planted, 
and the man-made substitute as well. Fortu- 
nately this greater activity has vindicated in 2 
most notable fashion our policy as regards our 
staff, and profits in every part of our Grou 
have been gratifying since March 31, 1955. 

There are signs that this market condition 
may continue for some time, but we are 
watching it with the utmost care, knowing 
from experience that though the rocket goes 
We UP the stick always comes down. 


We are resuming the payment of interim 
dividends and have declared an interim divi- 


April 1, 1955. 


Dividend The report was adopeed. 





GAMBIA OILSEEDS MARKETING BOARD 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Accountant to the Gambia 
Oilseeds Marketing Board. 

Applicants must be between 25 and 35 years of age and must have had at least 
vane accouataa experience in a large Comatercial undertaking—preferably in the 

te ing om 

The appointment will be for one tour of not less than cighteen months nor more 
than twenty-four months residential service in the first place, but, subject to satisfactory 
service, the re applicant will be offered pensionable appointment on the 
permanent staff of the Board. 

The salary ea to the post will be in the scale £900 x £20 to £1,000, and the 
Successful candidate will enter according to experience and ability. In addition. a 
gratuity of £25 for each three months of residential service in the Gambia will be paid. 

Passages Quarters, and leave of absence will be granted in accordance with normal 
Government practice. 

Applications in the candidate’s own handwriting, giving full details of age, education. 
accounting experience, ete., be forwarded to :— 

The Managing Director. 
Gambia Oilseeds saeckoune Company Ltd., 
te, 


ndon, s.W.1. 


MeRk ‘ET INFORMATION. —The export company of a large organisation in the 

neincering industry (Midlands) is extending its information services. An 
—— ve Economist accustomed to followi analysing home and export 
pants, and with a flair for lucid ~——. is required. A university lity in 
the theory of International Trade is" deat . experience in the a ion 


of 
economics in ¢ i 
experience.—Bom 324. ¥ is essential. wa commensurate with Seillentions and 


MASXETING RESEARCH.—Leading Food Manufacturer ee ae 
Assistants aged 23-27, se or without experience. Applicants be 2 

personality and education willing to tra throughout the conmiry, sae 

the ability for accurate foam work. Apply, in writing, giving full a 

education and past career.—Box 330. 


UEL OIL SALES MANeOR. Top Grade, good knowledge European market 
for Heavy Fuel Of and all expenses paid. 


required Swiss firm. Good salary 
Address appihcations -t = P.O.B. ior es Zurich 22 (Switzerland). State experience. 
Quali fic ations and nt tion. 


i ACCOUNTANT 
A young Chartered nt, not over 28 years of age, is required by 
@ leading industrial c tno applicant will be expected 


ny. 
to undergo a period obtaining the experience necessary to 


undertake 
duties of a —— nature. In addition to professional qualifications 
a Ste eae Degree would be considered an advantage although not 
essential, m adequate salary will be during the prelimina 


be , 7 period, 
‘comunere unerat ew of- the appointment a a of bein ncludi 
in the — The annum within five years ng confirmed 


reafter further advances may expected as 
increased Feapomsibiity i assumed.—Send details of ‘uebacdions a 


0 
FcoNomast, aged 30 to 35, with first or second class honours degree and with 
Plant 8 


WANTED 


One Chie? Accountant—for Steel Rolling Mill—Must be member 

Chartered Accountants of either England or Scotland, or of the Society of Incor- 

porated Accountants and Auditors. Should have at least five years accourting 

= rience preferably in Steel Mills. Should be able (© sect up and operate an 
ient system .of cost accounts. 


ive - Accountants—for two Sugar Niilis—Must be members of cither Institute 
named above. Should have at least five years accounting experience 
peduatly in Sugat Mills. Should be able to set up and operate an efficient system 


Qf cost accounts. 


Also 
One Chief Accountant—for Jute Mill-—~Must be member of either Insfitute or Society 

named above. Shouwld have at least five years accounting in 
7 Mills. Should be able to set up and operate an efficient system of cost accounts. 

A three year Contract in the first instance, renewable by mutual 

are: salary £1,500 per year (will be increased for ex onally person), ie leave 
with full pay at I/11 of the time spent on duty, rou trip passage and free housing. 
Replies Sie Stating education, practical training, business experience, age, marital 


Status and pendants, should be sent to :— 
Director-General, 
. Government of the Union of Burma, 
Industrial Development Corporation. 
$3 Halpin Road, 


Rangoon, eee of 
core n <~ ge reach the above address not later than. January }S, 1956. 
‘Copy it, should 7 an ee <a ls 
T9A rles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 K. 
ae LAWYER, LL.B., Jur.Sc.D., age — both academic and 
also trained as an economist, now at an English university, secks 
commencing summer 325. 


post be in Britain or Europe 1956.—Box 
a ZEALAND MARKET 

A well-established, and experienced —- . with See trade 
eclanhs sak ae ee “Aektond, ene ig Gesires to expand 
its activities. We seek exclusive agencies ne Gan we discuss the 
sale of your product in New “zealand ? cabs teak Bank New “South Wales. 
a N Write direct to Mair and Co. (importers), Ltd., PO. Box 1477, Christ- 

urch, 


AILOR-MADE! The new flat 10°s cartons of Grosvenor Tipped cigarettes at 
ls. 10d. are ideal for handbags and dress pockets. 
Own Swimming Pool, sca 
view. Brochure. 
ELF-DRIVE CARS BY AUTOHALL. Get around 
for pleasure. ot a eae offers, contract rates and tol tr free 
ianemioe *" Reduced rates from mid legumes to pe og scheme, 
2, 302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, we Riverside 2881. Cabies, 
Autohall, London. 
Society ; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; 
oe 1 Certi Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.— Write or 


EYSTOKE HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 
more quickly and So 
in one of our 200 1955 cars, all a, maintained fo for trouble-free motori 
and new attraction of self-drive package tours.—Write Me yg eS to 
ik Dee 6. 
For Reseianiene-D.Se Bee. “EL,B.. and other external London University Degrees : 
on, etc. 
today Nfor tree prospectus. andi COR eee 


experi Power ) jects in the Secretary (G.9/2). 
ians'al Atari Bnergy" Group lof ‘The, General “Electric Compan oe ‘tidus it's | "METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
The »</bpoimimeat. ‘offering “goed opportunities a ae — Apply” to Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
Anglo-Egyptian oe a eo —— Pakistan : £6 

o- 2 
Auta: OB Se Gerling on Sere tonenee Pie: 4a. hese: © Rhodesia (N. & S$.) : £5.10 
fA $250.0 £7.14. - Monghong: ‘i land re aan oie 
Exypt : £5.59" i —- Nisei So euamg UAL: Sit SO or EF lee 

Printed in Great Britain Cusmanrs Panes » Portugal St ~, Kingsway, ewes Published weekly by Tus Economist Newspaper, Lp 
at 22 Rees ees ee Se. Jaunee’s, sw Postage on this issue: Inland 24: Cwerseas Jean ih heeds, Demeee Oe 1955. . 
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KENNINGS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The Twenty - fifth 
Annual General Meeting 
of Kennings Limited was 
held at Sheffield on 
December 16, 1955, the 
Chairman, Sir George 
Kennifg, JP, presiding. 

The following is an 
extract from his statement. 

It is again with great 
pleasure that I have to 
refer to another successful 


year’s trading and to cS 
record results, SIR GEORGE 
The Group’s trading KENNING 
profit amounts to ; 
£689,461 compared with (Chairman) 


£521,129 last year. The 

net profit after tax attributable to the Group 
is £224,662 (compared with £164,202 last 
year), of which £55,387 represents net profit 
retained by subsidiaries. 

Subject to your approval, your directors 
propose the payment of a final dividend of 174 
per cent making 25 per cent for the year. The 
ordinary dividend takes £79,566 compared with 
total increases in reserves attributable to the 
Group of £132,769. 

A higher dividend might have been justified 
on the results, but, bearing in mind the Chan- 
cellor’s call for restraint, the continuous 
increase in costs which seems to be accelerat- 
ing, the need to attempt to keep salaries in line 
with wages and for conserving our resources in 
view of the impending issue of capital, your 
directors have thought it prudent to recom- 
mend the same dividend as last year. 

Referring to the Balance Sheet, current assets 
of £3,056,318 exceed current liabilities by 
£1,119,078, an increase of £366,961 over last 
year. Reserves, excluding future taxation 
reserves of £402,479, now total £763,864. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW SUBSIDIARIES 


In January the Company acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Paragon Group of Com- 
panies which operates in Hull, Bridlington, 
Goole, Scunthorpe and Wetherby. The main 
business of Paragon is the distribution of 
Nuffield Products in East Yorkshire. 








In May a controlling interest in Andrews 
Garage (Derby) Limited was acquired. 

Your directors are confident that these 
acquisitions will be valuable additions to the 
Group. 

George Langley Limited of Redford is 
included for the first time in the Group’s 
accounts for a full year and has had a satis- 
factory year’s trading. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


By far the most important activity of the 
Group is the distribution of cars and com- 
mercial vehicles and most of its activities are 
ancillary and complementary to this. We have 
had a good year in this respect and I am glad to 
say that since the end of the financial year 
sales of vehicles have increased. While at the 
present time we have the usual seasonal fluctua- 
tion in demand, I feel that prospects for the 
future are encouraging. The new and excel- 
lent BMC range of commercial vehicles has 
been well received by our customers and we 
have booked substantial orders. The ground- 
work we have put in with our fleet owners, both 
car and commercial, during the period of short- 
ages is reaping its reward. 


PETROL AND OIL BUSINESS 


We have worked in close co-operation with 
Messrs Sheli-Mex and BP Limited for many 
years both in the wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion of petroleum products. We welcome their 
drive for better service, and have found that it 
pays us both in customer relations and in sales, 
which we have increased considerably in excess 
of the national average. 

At the launching by Lady Kenning of the 
Shell tanker Hinea, Mr C. M. Vignoles, Man- 
aging Director of Shell-Mex and BP Limited, 
said that “ Kennings are the oldest and biggest 
—and indeed the closest—of all the Associates 
of my Company in this country, and we regard 
them as part of the family. Our relationship 
with them is unique.” 


STORES AND SERVICE 


We are constantly improving our service 
facilities and are carrying out a programme of 
modernisation and extension. This is to keep 


us in line -with the policy and expansion in 
output of the manufacturers whose products we 
distribute. 

With the increasing redundancy of prewar 
used cars, the problem of obsolescence of spare 
parts is one which we have constantly in our 
minds, and we have made the necessary provi- 
sions. The Training of Apprentices Scheme 
which we introduced shortly after the war js 
providing us with a useful and, indeed, invaly. 
able inflow of skilled mechanics. 


TYRES 


G K Tyre Services has kept its place as one 
of the leading independent tyre distributors, 
The Monopolies Commission Report reveals 
that tyre trading is highly competitive but we 
are satisfied with our share of the market and 
the profitability of our business. We have now 
fourteen specialist tyre depots throughout the 
country and are opening new branches and also 
expanding our retreading activities. 





FISK TYRES LIMITED 


This company ranks as a Tyre Manufacturer 
and was formed as a wholly owned subsidiary 
during the current year. The name of Fisk is 
well known in the tyre industry throughout the 
world, and we have every reason to believe that 
the early success we have achieved will be 
maintained. Our policy is to distribute these 
tyres through the motor trade, a natural chan- 
nel of distribution through which to offer ser- 
vice to the public. 














ISSUE OF CAPITAL 


As has already been announced, your direc- 
tors have decided to offer to Ordinary Share- 
holders £585,991 in Ordinary Shares at the price 
of 16s. per share, and to offer to the Preference 
and Ordinary Shareholders £600,000 54 per 
cent Unsecured Loan Stock 1970/75 at £97 
per_cent. 

The estimated proceeds of these two issues 
after all expenses will amount to £1,021,073. 
This new capital is required to meet the expan- 
sion of the Company’s business. 

I am glad to say that our relations with 
manufacturers continue to be excellent, and we 
thank them and our suppliers for their co- 
operation during a difficult period. 

In conclusion, I am sure you would like me 
to thank our employees for their contribution 
to these excellent results. 
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The Report and Accounts were adopted. 












LINES BROTHERS LIMITED 


GROUP’S OPERATIONS EXPANDING 


The thirty-seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lines Brothers, Limited, was held 
on December 14th in London, Mr Walter 
Lines, chairman and joint-managing director, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The proceeds of the new Ordinary Share 
Capital and Unsecured Loan Stock brought 
into the Balance Sheet in April, 1955, have 
been used to pay for further investments in 
Australia, South Africa, the USA and Great 
Britain, for higher cost of heavier stocks of 
raw materials, and for increased working 
capital due to expanding trade. The opera- 
tions of the Group are growing and will grow 
still further and profitably, if not adversely 
affected by events beyond our control. 


To extend our activities abroad by 
assembly and manufacture inside the barriers 
raised against trade by high tariffs, embar- 
goes, heavy freight costs and meagre licences 
is, in our opinion, the only sound method, 
taking a long term view of world trade and 
Great Britain’s exchange position. In those 
Overseas countries where we have assembly 
and marufacturing plants we are able to set 
up first-rate selling and service organisations, 
not only for our locally made articles, but also 
for the sale and service of the much larger 
variety of goods we produce in Great Britain. 


The sales of our home produced goods in all 
overseas countries where we have factories 
have increased considerably. 


During the year under review we have set 
up our own showrooms in Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and our selling staff travels large 
areas of the USA—not an inexpensive o; - 
tion, but nevertheless much more likely to 


attract dollar sales than by having our 


fine manufactures in the hands of local 
wholesalers. In Canada we have our 
factory at Montreal, our own showrooms in 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, and ware- 
houses in Montreal and Vancouver. Orders 
obtained are heavily up, but costs are very 


high and at present the results unremunera- 
tive. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ PROGRESS 


In Australia, Cyclops & -Lines Bros. 
(Aust.) Limited will shortly become a 100 
per cent subsidiary, we having purchased the 
outside holders’ Ordinary Shares. Cyclops 
is making good profits and it was decided 
that the considerable profits shown in the 
Cyclops Accounts should be retained in 
Australia. Our subsidiary, Lines Bros. (NZ) 
Limited, has had a good and profitable year, 
and we hope shortly further to extend its 
manufacturing activities. Our factories in 
South Africa, one at Johannes and the 
new one at Durban, are busy, and I am cén- 
fident that they will give a good account of 
themselves. The Durban factory commenced 


_production in March, 1955, and the volume 


of its manufactures and sales is increasing 


steadily. In Great Britain.our Rovex Scale 
Models Limited new factory at Margate has 
had to be doubled and the extension 1s Jus 
coming into production. : 

Our Export Trade is now running in 
excess of last year, as is also the Home Trade. 
Export Trade can only be built on a sound 
low cost production Home Trade, and to 
secure minimum costs large expenditure on 
modern plant is essential. 


We endeavour to make each year one of 
fresh achievement and we believe there are 
always more fields to conquer. Assisted as 
we are both at Home and Overseas by a 
able executives, many good foremen an 
operatives, and with well equipped factories, 


. 


we look to the future with quiet confidence. 
The report was adopted. 





LAKE VIEW AND STAR 


ing of 

The forty-fifth annual general mecting 0 

Lake View. and Star, Limited, was held on 
December 15th, in London. 


ir Joseph Ball, KBE (the chairman), 
ar aaa a his speech, said: There was 
a decrease of £50,806 in the revenue from 
mining and retreatment operations for = 
ended June 30, 1955, as compared wi 
t year ; but the effect of this was offset [0 
some extent by a reduction of £36,371 = 
total working costs, including development 
An interim dividend of 9d. per share w? 
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declared during the year, and your directors 


should be transferred to Australia for the 


1147 
past, therefore, has been what arguments 


commend the payment of a final divi- purpose of avoiding the incidence of the very they can put forward to the Treasury to 
ponte ts ‘6d. per date heavy UK taxation which our profits suffer. counter-balance the undoubted loss of 
a ore reserve at july 1, 1955, was esti- The real difficulty lies in Section 468 of the revenue which would result from the transfer 
oa «3,714,000 tons, averaging 4.76 dwt Income Tax Act, 1952, the Mi effect of domicile. : 
mv ton, The tonnage milled during the year Of which is that if a change of domicile re- In replying to a question, the chairman 
vs 731,609 tons, averaging 4.74 dwt sults directly or indirectly in the avoidance stated that the issued capital of the company 


ton. There has been during the same period 
a progressive reduction in thg cost per ton 
of ore treated. 

Two or three shareholders have recently 
suggested that the domicile of the company 


transaction 


of liability to income tax or profits duty, the 
is unlawful unless carried out 
with the consent of the Treasury. 

The question which has been exercising 
the minds of the directors for a long time 


was held as to 5.7 per cent in Bearer Shares, 
5 per cent by shareholders on the Australian 
register, and 89.3 per cent by shareholders 
on the London register. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and other 
Commodities) 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT 


change in our business 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Limited, was held on 
December 20th in London, Sir Walter 
Fletcher, CBE (the chairman), ‘presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address; 


There is a Group Trading Profit for the 
year ended March 31, 1955, of £286,865 as 
compared to the previous year’s figure of 
£209,715. The Trading Results are in line 
with the view that I expressed on the last 
two occasions @n. presenting the accounts, 
in that they show a gradual but steady im- 
provement. Trading was more active, but 
the same difficulties arising from market dis- 
parities and periods of stagnation were en- 
countered, but in a lesser degree. 


By the process of “ trial and error,” we 
have come to certain conclusions as to the 


best way to pursue our announced policy of which will then stand 


fit in with changed conditions. B 
we have discarded the 


activity in commodities other than rubber 
because we have found that our accumulated 
knowledge of dealing in rubber is of little 
use to us in trading in other commodities 
where specialised knowledge is so essential. 
Over the past years we have learnt our lesson 
and where it became necessary we made full 
provision for any loss entailed. Conversely 
we have opened up fresh connections in 
rubber at the consuming end in new areas. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Net Profit of £131,279 is an improve- 
ment on last year—{103,442 ; and the Net 
Profit dealt with in the accounts of the Parent 
Company, £59,237, is noticeably better than 
that shown for the year 1954 of £42,187. We 
recommend for your approval a dividend of 
15 per cent on the Ordinary Capital. 
propose altering in form the division of the 
total of £758,899 of Revenue Reserves by 
transferring £125,000 to General Reserve, 


Equalisation Fund at £100,000, and carrying 
forward £158,899. 

Since the date of the Balance Sheet under 
review there has been a greater change in the 
world’s rubber situation and markets than 
I can remember in my thirty years of experi- 
ence ; what appeared to 2 a in 
which “ turning on the tap” of synthetic 
rubber must inevitably be the death-knell 
to plantation rubber, has proved on the 
contrary that the enormous increase of 
demand is capable of a ing all rubber 
coming from the tree, wherever it is planted, 
and the man-made substitute as well. Fortu-- 
nately this greater activity has vindicated in a 
most notable fashion our policy as regards our 
staff, and profits in every part of our oa 
have been gratifying since March 31, 195 


There are signs that this market condition 
may continue for some time, but we are 
watching it with the utmost care, knowing 
from experience that though the rocket goes 
up, the stick always comes down. 

We are resuming the payment of interim 
dividends and have declared an interim divi- 


dend of 5 per cent for the year commencing 
April 1, 1955. 


and large 
idea the main 
to lie in increased 


We 


at the half-million 





diversification amd altering our business to (£500,000) mark, leaving the Dividend The report was adupeed. 

GAMBIA OILSEEDS MARKETING BOARD WANTED 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Accountant to the Gambia One Chiet Accountant—for Steel Rolling Mill—Must os member of Institute of 
Oilseeds Marketing Board. Chartered Accountants of cither England or Scotland, of the x A. Incor- 


Applicants must be between 25 and 35 years of age and must have had at least 
Oa accom experience in a large Saunabeeeinl undertaking—preferably in the 
ite ingdom 

The appointment will be for one tour of not less than eighteen months nor more 
than twenty-four months residential service in the first place, but, subject to satisfactory 
Service, the successful applicant will be offered pensionable appointment on the 
Permanent staff of the Board. 

The salary attachéd to the post will be in the scale £900 x £20 to £1,000, and the 
successful candidate will enter according to experience and ability. In addition. a 
gratuity of £25 for each three months of a. service in the Gambia will be paid. 

Passages, quarters, and leave of absence will be gra in accordance with normal 
Government practice. 

Applications in the candidate’s own | Sepeuetane, giving full details of age, education. 
accounting experience, ete., should forwar to :— 

The Managing Director 
Gambia Oilseeds Marketing Company Ltd., 
5 Bucki m Gate, 
mdon, S.W.1. 


NAARK ET INFORMATION.—The export company of a large organisation in the 
engineering industry (Midlands) is extending its information services. An 
masinati ve Economist accustomed to following and analy: and export 
rends, and with a flair for lucid e required. A university lity in 
the theory of International Tr, is , experience in the a tion of 


economics in { aa 
experience.—_Bom aaa is essential. Salary commensurate with qualifications a 


Mé8keTING RESEARCH.—Leading Food Manufacturer requires male Research 

Assistants aged 23-27, with or without peers, Applicants must =. of good 
personality and education, be willing to travel throughout the country possess 
e ability for accurate figure work. Apply, in writing, giving full . of age. 


¢ducation and past career.—-Box 330. 


UEL OIL SALES MANAGER, Top Grade, good knowledge European market 
io Heavy Fuel Oil, required by $ ss firm. Good salary and all expenses paid. 

ress applications to P.O.B, 1071, we ories 22 (Switzerland). State experience. 
qualifications and present occupation. 


4 


‘ ACCOUNTANT 


A young Cysees Accountant, not over 28 years of ase. ys required by 
a leading industri bay gen epee wi ll be expected 
to undergo a a voles ee 


duti ics of @ fesponsiblé natu: ae = ‘addition to sreienesal lifications 
University Degree be considered an advantage a not 
ssential, period. 


but the prospects of 
jcmuneration of £2000 
the advances may 


canons, expected as 
ncosemill 
i rs Diiny is assumed.—Send details of “qualifications and 


and Market 'S Surveys, ay required ed in “ine 
Ss 
senior appoin Group of The Electric Company Ltd. This is a 


eeoremce nteresti —Apply to 
The Personnel Maw Manager ae Fraser & Chalaners , 3 — "Works. Erith. Kent. 


Anglo-Ezyptian Sudan + €5.40s, 


Cmnnle 85s. ae: oe 

2: $21.50 or &F.i4e, — 

East Africa 

Eeype ‘oe ae = iraq : £6 
Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PRESS, LrD., Portugal St ~» Kingsway, 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage on 


porated Accountants and Auditors. 
experience preferably in Steel Mills. 
efficient system -of cost accounts. 


Also 3 
~~ —_ ae ccountants—for two Sugar Mills—Must te members of either Institute 
med nbove. Should have at least five years accounti experience 
Operate an efiicient system 


geeteratly” in 34 Mills. Should be able to set up @ 
Also 
One Chief Aavotmnene—tot Jute Mill—Must be member of either Insfitute or 
experience prefer 


at lve at least fee 
Should ba atte @ oat up ana Gener an 


of cost accounts. 


named above. Should have at least five years accounting shiy in 
Jute Mills. Should be able to set up and operate an efficient of cost accounts. 

A three oS Contract in the first instance, renewable by mutual Ti 
are: salary £1,500 per year (will be increased for ex onally quali person), leave 
with full pay 7 i/ll of the time spent on duty, row trip passage housing 
Stating education, practical training, business experience, age, marital 


Replies full 
nd 


Status @ nts, should be sent to :—~ 
Director 
. Government of the Union of Burma, 
industrial Development Corporation. 
53 Halpin : 


Road, 
Rangoon, Union of Burma. 


—werst ion should reach the above address not later than. January 16, 1956. 
A Of. it, should also ‘be forwarded to the Embassy of the Union of 
194 ries Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, U.K. 
AP LAWYER, LL.B., Jur.Sc.D., age 30, both academic and practising 
trained as an economist, now at an  —_ ee sceks 
post cit in Britain or Europe commencing summer 1956.—Box 3 
NEW ZEALAND MARKET 
A well-establ 


ished, keen and experienced importi firm, with first-class trade 
and offices in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, Gesires to expand 
encies Can we anu the 


credentials 
its activities. We seck rom 
Zealand? Referenc New “South Wales. 


salé of your product in New es Bank of 
London. Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Lid., P.O. Box 1477, Christ- 


Tabor. -MADE! The new flat 10's cartons of Grosvenor Tipped cigarettes at 
Own Swimming Pool, sca 


ls. 10d. are ideal for handbags and dress 

REYSTOKE HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, Siccameens 
quickly and oo 
trouble-free motori 


view, Brochure 
ELF-DRIVE CARS BY AUTOHALL Get around 
of - ame ieee cars, all e maintained “4. for 
my or for pleasure. 
= Reduced rates from mi ee! to ee 


a scheme, 
and. special ne “new attraction of self-drive pees Sear, te for information to 





Autohall, Dept. 2, 302-6 King Street, icon wa “Riverside 2881" Cables, 
Autohall, 

minations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. other external London University Degrees: 
PP A ; Bar: of eeamnaney Ba : Secretarial; Civil Service; : 
Coens Cone S — jon, etc. fs’ andlor "advice, menuoning. exami 
any) or subjects in ~ * * interested, to ns examination (if 


me Secretary ( 
METROPOLITAN. COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


ee Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Cieene + 2S 
a oF DS): 0. 
‘>. = — vue cee- te 
New Zealand Union Africa : 
Nigeria, Cost 2 5% USA. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
Lendon, W.C:2. Published weekly Tue Economist Newspaper, 1 
this issue: Inland » fianiae ba Sieelign Seaaeee te tank. — 


offers, contract aon and tah fon 


fo 


s 


ve 
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THE HEART OF 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


At the heart of modern power-stations and 


up-to-date factories you will find 


MITCHELL BOILERS 










Pibed : giving impressively reliable service. 
Ye Ta? He, = 
Sa eee oe Fou e 
Ri Ses es 3 3 
(ab it de ae High efficiency, low maintenance needs and keen prices 
ee a ttede ao aE ensure a steadily increasing demand for 
ny ce Nhs 
HE (Ae RAN MITCHELL INSTALLATIONS 
: “i mes aha? = 
Reus ie in new industrial building programmes. 
ce at ied ee 
WD edie Seo a 
"A BASE ins ¥ a pe 
Haas Hee Although many Mitchell 
ee Ms Ue ay ee i 
i Wes ths NE bs 
Wi Le tees gs ° ° - 
PAM boilers are specially designed for specific loads, 
bse 3 4 ab B ei ‘ %. 
a AME ce enes ae the standard range covers all normal 
HY Feag HOs at 
ae een fe steam-producing needs. 
cig 


WRITE TO MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED, 1 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, WCI 





